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In October 


THE MYSTIC WESTERN SUNLIGHT STREAMS 
ON SEAWARD MOUNTAIN SLOPES— 

TO SOUTHWARD, BROWN AS WEARY DREAMS, 
‘TO NORTHWARD, GREEN AS HOPES; 

YET SHARING, NORTH AND SOUTH BETWEEN, 


ALL THAT THE WAKENED SEA SHALL MEAN. 
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TITH crowing babe on her 
lithe shoulders, Saca-ja 
wea, the youthful Sho- 
shone, led Lewis and 
Clark down into the Idaho 
country. This was in 
1805. Three years later, 
along the headwaters of 
the Lewis—now the Snake 
river—Andrew Henry 
built a small log cabin, 
first abode of civilized 
= —= man in Idaho. Hither, in 
1811, came Hunt of the Astor party, seeking 
temporary shelter while preparing for a 
desperate trip down the Lewis river. A 
few years later, in and out of this region 
from the Utah land, came Peter Skeen 
Ogden, brilliant scion of a great family 
of Quebec. Finally, in 1832, in Pierre’s 
Hole, under the shadows of the majestic 
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Camp AND CAMINO IN LOWER CALIFORNIA 


Grand Tetons, there foregathered over 
two hundred whites, picturesque free-trad 
ers, followers of Bonneville, Sinclair, Fitz 
patrick, Wyeth and = Sublette, captains 
worthy of the pen of him who described 
that first great Idaho assemblage—Wash 
ington Irving. Two years later, through 
the Portneuf, rode Sublette, the grim 
mountaineer, and Wyeth, the bold man 
of affairs, hard put, the twain of them, 
to restrain the enthusiasm of their scholarly 
associates, Nuttall and Townsend. And 
yet, just as the young mother enabled 
Lewis and Clark to find for the nation a 
vast new domain, just as the persistent 
energy of Henry, Hunt and the trappers 
by the Grand Tetons made a way through 
the fearful obstacles of the early wilder- 
ness, so the youthful vigor of the two 
collegians encouraged Wyeth in the erec- 
tion of Fort Hall, the first permanent post 
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The sugar-mills turn Idaho beets into millions of dollars annually 











to be established in Idaho. It was built 
hard by the Snake river and just beyond 
the Portneuf, a salvo of musketry greeting, 
on the 5th of August, 1834, the raising of 
the stars and stripes above the little fort. 
It was a joyous affair, this early Idaho 
house-raising. Bonneville and Fitzpatrick 
had appeared unexpectedly upon the scene 
with their trappers and young Townsend 
might well have jotted down that first entry 
in his journal: 


As we rode out from the encampment, our 





horses prancing and neighing and pawit 
the ground, 
that I could scarcely contain myself. 
Vigorous days were these. Indeed, in- 
cluded throughout the early decades of the 
Nineteenth century within the shadowy 
northwestern land of Oregon, when finally 
shorn away, a favored rib taken from the 
coast region, Idaho retained unto herself 
a great portion of the famous Oregon 
Trail, with its wealth of historic interest. 
Unlike the early California highways, the 
record of this trail is pre-eminently one 
of home building, of youth and education, 
of joyous optimism and of religious fervor. 
Over the foundations of Fort Hall, Jason 
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and Daniel Lee, sturdy divines, had uttered 
devout prayers; and, in 1836, close in the 
wake of the Lees, came as Presbyterian 
missionaries those other heroic young 
scholars, Doctor Marcus Whitman and 
the Rev. Henry Spalding; with them rode 
their talented New England brides, the 
first white women to cross the 
In IS40, appeared that noble Jesuit Padre, 
Peter John de Smet. As early as 1835S 
the Oregon Provisional Emigration Society 
of Massachusetts had set forth as its pur- 
pose “only to glorify God and to promote 
on earth the interests of piety.” In the 
summer of 1845, to Fort Hall came an emi- 
grant train of two hundred wagons and 
nigh a thousand settlers—men, women and 
children of the highest type. Their young 
leader, Peter H. Burnett, a few years later 
was to be California’s first governor. 

But these emigrants stayed not at Fort 
Hall; neither did they tarry at the Hudson 
Bay Company’s post, Fort Boise, which 
had been built in 1834 on the east bank 
of the Snake river and between the Boise 
and Payette rivers. Wyeth’s party, by 
the way, reached this site August 19, 18534, 
fourteen days via Camas Prairie and the 
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Indians at work with alfalfa. 


Malade, or Wood’s river, out from Fort 
Hall. Over the Oregon Trail, through 
what, years later, became the state of Idaho, 
all these travelers passed; some to become 
pioneer builders of Oregon, others of 
California, and Washington. “After twenty- 
five years, the American population has 
begun to extend itself to Oregon,’ Benton 
had declared in clarion tones in the Senate 
on June 3, IS44. “Some hundreds went 
a few years ago; two thousand are now 
setting out from the frontiers of Missouri; 
tens of thousands are now meditating the 
adventure. I say to them all: Go on. The 
Government will follow you and give you 
protection and land. The settlers 
in Oregon will recover and open for us 
the North American road to India. This 
road lies through the South Pass and the 
mouth of the Oregon.’ Enheartened by 
such words, the emigrants were marching 
steadily westward; for by the wayside in 
Idaho they saw only the mighty volume 
of the Snake and the dry volcanic table- 
lands. Enough for this sketch that these 
families, well-educated, optimistic, keenly 
American, were the first to enter Idaho. 
The time was not ripe for them to  re- 


Industrious individuals are netting as high as S2 


500 a year 


main. Over half a century was to swing 
by ere the type of a later and more highly 
advanced generation was to awaken through 
the alchemy of the waters of the Snake— 
spread upon the volcanic ash of the mesa— 
the slumbering genius of the land. During 
that intervening period came other settlers, 
however, good and indifferent. First, a few 
Jesuit missionaries, at the north; then in 
1854, a handful of Mormons, industrious, 
home-loving farmers, founding Lemhi, on 
the Salmon river, and three years later a 
larger party establishing themselves in the 
Bear Lake region, supposing that it was a 
part of their beloved Utah. Coincident 
with the arrival of these sober children of 
Deseret came the miners, and these latter 
found gold, gold; gold in fabulous quan- 
tities which within a decade ranged Idaho 
next to California as a preducer of the 
yellow metal. In crowded the red-shirted 
men from all four quarters of the globe; 
but above all they flocked from California 
and Nevada, opening highways from Chico, 
Yreka, the Klamath country and the sources 
of the Humboldt. On their coming sprang 
up mushroom mining-towns—Idaho City, 
Pioneer City, Silver City, Oro Fino, 
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Honey Lane on an Idaho farm. A street lined with tiny sweet-shops, where the busy bee takes a hand in 
improving shining hours 37 
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Clearwater, Florence, Centerville, Placer- 
ville, Lewiston, Boise Basin and Salmon City. 

In March, 1863, the territory of Idaho 
was created. By August, 1865, the popu- 
lation aggregated over thirty-two thousand, 
including less than two thousand women 
and children. Rarely are  gold-hunters 
home builders. They are good fighters, 
however, and right promptly did these men 
of Idaho rise to arms, mining one day and 
the next warring for their lives against the 
tribesmen: Nez Coeur d’Alenes, 
Blackfeet, Bannocks, and Shoshones. Also, 
they found silver, lead, copper, sulphur 
and salt. Coal was there, too, had they 
known it. Presently the insistent hostility 
of the Indians, the difhculties of transpor- 
tation, and the passing of the surface gold 
began to be felt. The stampede broke and 
the Federal census of 1870 found something 
less than fifteen thousand inhabitants in 
the territory. By 1ISS5, the output of the 
precious metals was estimated at one hun- 
dred million dollars. At this time, more- 
over, stock and sheep roamed the hills, 
orchards had been planted in the Boise 
valley, and for a decade and a half experi- 
mental irrigation had been tentatively con- 
sidered in that locality. 

Meantime the temporary closing of the 
Bank of California and embezzlements 
committed by certain mining secretaries 
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Snake river, in the timber country 


had dealt a staggering blow to the mines. 
Idaho was in a bad way; a region of less 
natural resources would have sunk into 
oblivion. But between flocks and_ herds, 
immense forests of commercial timber and 
slowly developing agricultural possibilities, 
the territory weathered the storm. The 
census of ISSO had shown a population of 
thirty-two thousand; the returns in 1S90 
were not discouraging. Idaho had eighty- 
four thousand inhabitants. On the third 
day of July in that year, the territory be- 
came a state. With an area of eighty-four 
thousand three hundred square miles, it 
ranked twelfth in size, being, by the way, 
somewhat larger than the aggregate of 
the six New England states with Maryland 
thrown in measure. Liberally 
drawn, its constitution made generous pro- 
visions for education and granted suffrage 
towomen. Though still a mere town, Boise, 
which in 1NS64 had succeeded Lewiston as 
territorial capital, now became the capital 
of the state. 

More trying conditions than ever were 
near at hand, however, for the extension 
of railroads and the operation of the silver- 
mines were about to be discontinued. The 
history of railroading in the United States 
has shown that the iron roads follow the 
paths of the early pioneers. And thus, as 
out from old Fort Hall trails had led to 


for good 


Tremendous projects, such 
Utah, Missouri, British Columbia, Oregon 
and California, so to McCammon, immedi- 
ately southeast of the old fort, came, in 
IS74, the pioneer Utah Northern Railway, 
connecting Idaho with Salt Lake City. 
Presently, following the northward trail, 
it reached into Montana. Next, in 1SS3, 
the Oregon Short Line railway, extending 
westward from the Union Pacific at Granger 
and passing through McCammon and Poca- 
tello, arrived at the western border of Idaho. 
With a length of three hundred and ninety 
miles, it had followed, save for slight de 
viations, the course of the historic Oregon 
Trail. Shorter roads entering the mining 
regions of the northern portion of the state, 
Idaho’s railroad mileage in 1S90 
gated about nine hundred miles. The 
total tonnage carried in that year was 
184,015 tons; but the hard times of the 
early nineties now seizing Idaho, along with 
the balance of the nation, in their grip, 
railroad extension ceased. Presently, more- 
over, in the halls of Congress the parity 
of silver and gold was questioned; and 
when, in 1896, the Republican national 
convention at St. Louis declared for ‘sound 
money,” the Idaho delegates, seeing an 
end to the 'silver-mining industry in their 
state, withdrew in despair. With mines 
closed down, railroad extension halted, and 
with the railroad properties in the hands of 
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ent dam at Boise, 
receivers, the general outlook was gloomy 
in the extreme. The peace of the common- 
wealth, moreover, was sharply disturbed, 
tragic contlicts occurring between capital 
and labor in the north, and between the 
sheep and cattle men in the south. 

But even in the midst of these disasters 
the most useful legislation for Idaho ever 
enacted was placed on the statute-books. 
This was the Carey Act, passed by Congress 
August IS, 1894, and paralleled by the 
Irrigation District Law, enacted by the 
Idaho legislature in 1S95 and four or five 
times since then successively amended. 
This legislation Operates as follows: 


A corporation makes application for a 
certain tract for irrigation, submitting all 
plans and estimates to the state. If ap- 
proved, the land is segregated, the state 
engineer estimates the probable cost of 
the project and the state land board sets the 
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price at which the water must be sold, thus 


preventing the company from charging 
too much; the necessary dams, reservoirs, 
the 


land is sold to the settler for fifty cents an 


canals, are constructed, and_ finally 


acre, with a sum for the water right vary 
ing from $25 to $65 an acre, which goes 
to the corporation in ten annual payments. 
Other clauses of this admirable measure 
provide for immediate development and 
guard against speculative absorption of 
the land. 
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But the benefits to accrue from the Carey 
Act were not recognized immediately. The 
basin of the Snake was still a sagebrush 
barren, and silver-mines were plainly a 


drug on the market. With the closing of 


the decade, however, irrigation made some 
headway; and, in 1897, the railroad situ- 
ation was improved by the segregation, 
from the Union Pacific, of the Utah North- 
ern and the Oregon Short Line railway 
companies, which were amalgamated and 
improved forthwith, under the name of the 
Oregon Short Line Railroad Company. 

And now the Nineteenth century came 
to a close. The men seeking out the far 
West during its first third had devoted their 
attentions to exploration or trapping; those 
of the second third had sought to make 
coast settlements or to delve for precious 
metals; those of the final third had expended 
their time in developing their possessions. 
Only at the very close of the century had 
some of the more farsighted looked back 
toward the intermontane region to see what 
might have been overlooked in the hurried 
westward trekking. Some few, thinking 
of the country along the old Oregon Trail, 
began asking questions about Idaho. Let 
us, therefore, glance hurriedly at the state 
as it was In 1900. 

Idaho is an Indian word, signifying 
diadem,or gem of the mountains; it is beau 
tifully appropriate, because of the lustrous 
rim shown by the snowy peaks as the sun 
rises behind and above them. And Idaho, 
with an average elevation of four thousand 
five hundred feet, is pre-eminently an 
intermontane region. With an _ extreme 
length of four hundred and eighty-five miles 
and a breadth of from fifty to three hundred 
miles, the state may be divided topographic 
ally into two districts: the northern and the 
southern. The former includes not only 
Lewiston, with the low altitude of seven 
hundred and fifty feet, but also the heights 
of the Cabinet, Coeur d’Alene and Bitter 
Root mountains. This northern region is 
rough, mountainous and heavily timbered. 
It has been well described as ‘‘a vast wedge 
shaped table-land, rising up from the west 
to a height of ten thousand feet in the east 
and literally crumpled or rolled up into one 
continuous series of mountain ranges, fold 
after fold.’ This section receives abun 
dant rain and is drained by the Salmon, 
Clearwater, Spokane and Kootenai rivers. 
The southern topographical division, on 


the other hand, is dependent entirely on 
irrigation. The Snake river, rising near 
Yellowstone Park, and flowing southerly 
and then reaching like a sagging rope across 
the state, with its affluents, the Boise, Pay 
ette, Weiser, and Owyhee, drains this 
section, the area of which aggregates some 
sixty thousand square miles. All of the 
foregoing streams ultimately reach the 
Columbia, which thus drains the entire 
state except a portion on the southeastern 
corner, which through the Bear river reaches 
into the Salt Lake basin. According to 
a merely suggestive estimate of the lands 
of Idaho, twenty million acres are timber 
clad, twenty million grazing, eleven million 
agricultural, and six million mineral. Con 
sidered climatically: Idaho, lying west of 
the continental divide and protected along 
its northern border by lofty mountain 
ranges, is saved from the extreme cold 
waves of the icy north. Though it has 
its high winds, the state does not suffer 
from tornadoes; severe thunderstorms, more 
over, are rare. With varying altitudes, 
sections of Idaho are dissimilar in climate. 
Considered socially: The census credited 
to these boundless square miles of territory 
a scattered population of but one hundred 
and sixty-two thousand. Such was Idaho 
in 1900—quiescent, expectant. 

Thus sparsely populated sixty-six years 
after its first permanent settlement, to-day 
the state has approximately half a million 
home-dwelling citizens. No alluring new 
mines have been discovered to stampede 
the general public. As herein indicated, 
the territory was crisscrossed by trappers 
and explorers seventy-five years ago. The 
novelty of early statehood long since wore 
away. Why, then, in all reason, this mar- 
velous growth? ‘Magic, the magic of 
irrigation, and the spirit of an optimistic, 
united people,” is the immediate answer. 
The slumbering genius of the land has been 
awakened through the alchemy of the 
waters of the Snake spread upon the vol 
canic ash of the mesa. As the early emi 
grants who traveled the Oregon Trail in 
the °40’s were well educated, optimistic, 
keenly American, so likewise were those 
who undertook the problem of Idaho’s 
development. They were—they are—pos 
sessed of that persistent energy, that youth 
ful vigor and superb optimism that, un 
dismayed by obstacles, characterized the 
pioneers of the old Trail. Moreover, they 
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Janney’s Lake, one of the beauty spots in Idaho 
it the Indian name, “Idaho,” which signifies ‘“‘diadem,” or gem of the mountains 


were no novices. In the Yakima valley, 
in Oregon, Montana, Utah, Colorado, 
Iowa, Illinois, the Dakotas, Kansas, and 
Nebraska they had served their novitiate 
not merely in farming, practical and theo- 
retical, but in varied irrigation work. Many 
of them had burned fingers; but they all 
knew how to make a fire. They had im- 
plicit faith in the country; a proper climate, 
right altitude, volcanic ash soil, the measure 
less volume of the Snake; and they all had 
money or could command it. 

Hard by, Uncle Sam was inaugurating 
substantial irrigation projects; but the 
Reclamation Service would be hampered 
by administrative red-tape; anyway, there 
is zest In competition—it furnishes the life 
of business. These irrigation developers— 
booste1?, frenzied promoters, if you will— 
counted sheer activity, personality, as a 
big asset. They intended to make their 
own homes in the state; with them irri- 
gation farming was an occupation to be 
carried on along business lines. Those lines 
included close financiering and all the most 
up-to-date scientific agricultural data, as 
well as all the press agency, dining, auto- 
mobiling and hurrah of metropolitan real 
estate operators about to dispose of star 





The rim of sparkling mountains that crowns the state has given 


suburban lots. And they were versatile. 
Listen! It may be only a story, but it 
illustrates: 

The intending purchaser had inquired 
doubtfully concerning the vast number of 
volcanic rocks scattered over the forty- 
acre field. “Since you knew my wife's 
cousin, I’m not charging you extra for 
those,” explained the agent, ‘‘but they do 
draw the sun, making the crops marvel 
ously early.” The machine sped along 
in the dust. Presently, ‘‘What’s that 
farmer hauling those sun-drawing boulders 
off that eighty for?’ demanded his wife’s 
cousin’s friend. The agent stared hard. 
Then like a flash he whispered, ‘Don’t 
tell it on him. That’s Wilson, and he’s 
stealing those stones for his own farm.” 

No heading off those Idaho fellows. 
No, not even the desolate sagebrush barrens 
could daunt them. Where other people 
had sighed, they spun yarns and worked. 
And water and green fields, houses, fami- 
lies, towns, schools, churches, highways 
and railroads followed in their wake: 

God was good to make the mountains, the 
valleys and the hills, 

Put the rose upon the cactus and the ripples 
on the rills; 
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Phat’s a by-product of Cyclone Bob, one 
of the Nathaniel J. Wyeths of this 
Smile if you will; but they've made good. 
And that quality merits respect. 

Made 
haven't given Idaho 
feet of fir, 
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good? Rather. Of course 
seven 


pine and mer 


they haven't made the silver and lead-mines 
of the Coeur d'Alene imons the very 
richest in the world, nor have they dug out 
the quarter of a billion which has been 
taken from the various mines since the 
‘60’s; neither have they put the millions 
of sheep on the uplands of Idaho, nor 


planted the Yellowstone Park on its eastern 
border. But they have increased the grade 
and numbers fattened for better 
markets the and they have 
given new impetus and fields to dairying 
and fruit-raising; they have erected 
sugar they have brought under 
irrigation new fertile 
they supplanted — sagebrush 
sugar-beets and alfalfa and dotted the mesas 
with thriving towns; they have given homes 
and plenty to thousands of families. And 
the foreclosed rises in the land. 
Arthur Ruhl’s and he 
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describes conditions excellently—of one 
of the new towns: 
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I'win Falls itself now has five thousand 
inhabita ts, two excellent ote a hig 
school and other schools, to which children 
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are brought each day by stage from the 
radius of four miles. It 


light and tele- 


farms within a 


has waterworks, electric 
phones, and Shoshone Falls, a few miles 


away, supplies unlimited electric power. 


Of a dozen other Idaho towns one might 
Write truly, in varying degree, similar 
paragraphs. Idaho spirit and_ irrigation 
have brought about these conditions, tinding 
wealth in alfalfa, potatoes, apples, sugar 
beets, grain, prunes and stock. Altogether 
the state has some ten thousand miles of 
canals, carrying water to nigh four million 
acres of land. Her maximum segregation 
under the Carey Act long ago exhausted, 
Idaho has received from Congress a further 
allotment of two million More 
money [ 


acres. 
has, in fact, been expended upon 
irrigation enterprises here than in any other 
state in the Union. Everyone of these towns 
has an excellent hotel and a commercial 
club with an obliging, wide-awake man of 
information employed as secretary. Here is 
the way one depicts his surroundings: 
\s a matter of fact, the Idaho town is 
more up-to-date than the far eastern town 
' Here everything is compara- 


of like size. 


tively new and modern and of the latest 


Ost improved type. 





‘here are tive churches in our town, 


a modern graded Ss« hool svstem, daily 


mail and complete postal facilities, pas- 
senger and express service, and the news 
of the world is brought to your door by your 
Buhl has a 
and 


daily paper. water 


for both 


system 
domestic business service, 
and this also affords complete fire pro- 


tection. 
Here is another: 
To sum it all up, the farmer is made 
absolute situation. 
and for all he is emancipated from the 


master of the Once 
whims of the elements. The farmer ‘‘back 
a The 
It is either too 


East’? is a contirmed pessimist. 
never suits him. 
hot or too cold, too wet or too dry. No 
All his life has he 


at the mercy of the elements. But 
He can 


blame him. 


one can 
been 
the Idaho farmer is an optimist. 
go about his business cheerfully, without 
one eve eternally cocked at the sky for an 
indication of a “spell of weather.”’ He 
can operate his farm and anticipate results 
just as the chemist manipulates his tubes 
and retorts. He doesn’t guess; he knows. 
Boise, the capital of the state, is a wealthy, 
attractive city of some twenty odd thousand 
inhabitants. Lewiston, the early capital, 
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Moscow, the seat of the state university, 
Coeur d’Alene, the famous mining center, 
Idaho Falls, the division point for the 
Yellowstone Park, and Pocatello, a great 
railroad junction town, are next to Boise 
in size, ranging from six to nine thousand 
in population. There is a personality about 
Idaho towns, giving them all an interest; 
and what energetic, enthusiastic newspapers 
they do maintain! 

Coincident with the recent development 
of the state, has been the broad extension 
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three million dollars. At the northwest 
is the O. R. & N., with a mileage of 
one hundred and sixty-eight miles and an 
valuation of about two million. 
Assessed for a quarter of a million and with 
an aggregate mileage of over eighty miles are 
the various electric lines: the Spokane Inland 
Empire, the Coeur d’Alene and Spokane, 
the Boise and Interurban, the Boise Rail- 
way, the Boise Valley and the Caldwell 
Interurban. Gradually increasing its mile- 
age, the Oregon Short Line, the most com- 


assessed 





Phere is a personality about Idaho towns that gives them ali an interest. 


Boise is the capital of the 


state and a wealthy, attractive city of twenty odd thousand inhabitants 


of railway lines, opening up the country 
and binding together the settlements. En- 
tering at the north, are the Spokane Inter- 
national, a continuation of the Canadian 
Pacific, with a mileage of one hundred and 
twenty-two miles and an assessed valuation 
of eight hundred thousand dollars; the 
Great Northern, with a mileage of one 
hundred and six miles and an assessed 
valuation of a million and a quarter; and 
the Northern Pacific, extending over two 
hundred and fifty miles and assessed for 


prehensive of the lines within Idaho, now 
operates nine hundred and _ seventy-seven 
of the two thousand miles of roadway in 
the state. 

Within the decade, by its added branches 
—from Minidoka to Buhl, St. Anthony to 
Yellowstone Park, and Woodruff to Malad— 
it has opened to settlement new and rich 
territories. Further extensions are now 
projected, one from Twin Falls southward 
to the Southern Pacific in Nevada, one 
from Burley southward to the Southern 











Qld Fort Hall, built in 1834. This pict t 


Pacific in Utah, another from Ashton across 
the Teton Basin—the famous Pierre’s Hole 
of early fur-trading days. Though nigh 
forgotten since those stirring times over 
seventy-five years ago when the fur-traders 
there foregathered, with the clang of the 
iron horse, Teton Basin may come again 
into its own. Much of the roadbed of the 
Oregon Short Line is now being double 
tracked, while at Pocatello and other points 
extensive betterments involving large ex- 
penditures are planned. The total ton 
nage on all lines carried in 1IS90 was 
184,015. In 1909, over the Short Line 
alone, Idaho shippers exported some two 
hundred and fifty thousand tons of native 
products! 

The lumber-mills of Idaho now number 
three hundred, one of them the largest in 
the world. Indeed, there is timber enough 
in Idaho to develop all its immense latent 
resources. In the mining regions tens of 
thousands of tons of ore are crushed in 
the stamp-mills; while at Idaho Falls, 
Sugar City, Blackfoot and the pretty little 
city of Nampa, sugar-mills turn Idaho beets 
annually into some three million dollars. 
Yet the latent power in the Shoshone Falls, 
Twin Falls, Auger Falls, the upper and 
lower Salmon Falls and the numerous lesser 
falls in the state, could furnish a thousand 
times more power than now used in these 
various mills. It has been estimated that 
from the Shoshone Falls, with a fall of 
two hundred and ten feet and second only 
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pher, Dr. T. M. Bridges, of Idaho Falls. To-day, only the chimney remains 
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to Niagara, some five hundred thousand 
horsepower can be generated. 

Superb scenery, these falls! But with 
its Saw Tooth mountains, its deep cafons, 
its numerous lakes and its share of the 
Yellowstone, Idaho is prodigal of scenery. 
And how those streams do appeal to the 
sportsman! Not only the trout and salmon, 
but also those great sturgeon—wanderers 
from the western ocean. Then there’s 
game. Ah, how the Indians, the tens of 
thousands of them, must once have enjoyed 
this hunting-ground! About five thousand 
of the red men now remain. You may 
find them on the reservations at Fort Hall, 
Fort Lapwai and Coeur d'Alene. Most 
of them are busy doing nothing and dying 
off; a few, however, keenly industrious, are 
able to draw tidy checks, running into the 
thousands—why not, when between stock 
raising and alfalfa they are individually 
netting as high as $2,500 a year! Woodie 
Mamashoup, Jake Coffeegrounds, Cecelia 
Bearskin, Byrdie Drink—such are the 
artistic names given the reservation school 
children these days. When they classify 
the sagebrush into six varieties, as they now 
are doing in Idaho, and the grazing grasses 
into fourteen species, the country is getting 
too civilized for the Indian. It is his turn 
to get busy, or pass on. Poor chap! Re- 
quiescat in pace. 

With telephones and rural delivery, with 
centralized schools and co-operative work, 
with a strong tendency toward intensive 
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farming and small farms, Idaho has emerged 
full-tledged into the progressive stage. When 
they chance on any leisure from boosting, 
her citizens will advance fifty reasons by 
way of explanation for such sudden growth. 
A plague on their reasoning—they them 
selves and the climate are the explanations. 
The latter rejoices in) sunny days and 
a bracing atmosphere. It is athrmatively 
healthful. H, of itself, the climate does 
not produce a mental uplift, the tonic of 
pure air, stimulating altitude and the vast 
ness and potentiality of surroundings will 
do so. It is there, encouraging and opti- 


mistic. The settlers themselves are over 
whelmingly American, well-educated, ex- 
perienced people with the vigor of youth 
and middle age. The bars of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution and the buttons 
of the Sons are in evidence, while college 
pins are too frequent forcomment. They 
face obstacles the way the emigrants on 
the Oregon Trail did a steep grade: “Un 
hitch the rear teams, double on to the front. 
Steady there. Now, all together, pull, pull, 
pull—keep on pulling! That’s the way 
the Star of Empire was hoisted westward. 
That’s the spirit of Idaho to-day. 


Idaho 


By ARTHUR PeIRCE VAUGHN 


| Vhe Indian meaning 


the glamour on mountains, s 


gem of the mountains, the jewel-radiance, 


Far on the crest of the mountains, 
Cold in a world of snow, 
Eastward where dawn hath its fountains, 
Shines the jewel I-da-ho. 
Where golden light and tender 
From the sun, new-born, out-streams, 
There in a halo of splendor, 
The Gem of the Mountains gleams. 


Rich are the fruits of the valleys, 
Boundless the sweep of plain, 

Radiant the rainbow that dallies 
Twixt the sunshine and the rain; 

Deeper than sounding of plummets 


The plunge of her waterfall, 


And the jewel that gleams on the summits 
Is the treasure symbol of all. 


Fair are her woodland waters 

That laugh to the kiss of the breeze, 
But fairer the face of her daughters 

And lighter their laughter to please. 
Warm is the love they offer 

If the heart of the lover be true, 
And this is the pledge we proffer 

The Gem of the Mountains for you. 
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Proud is our empire’s story 
That we build in the Golden West, 
And her ever-increasing glory 
Is the faith by us confessed. 
Stern was the breed of our fathers, 
Strong as iron and salt as the sea; 
That strength they bequeathed to others, 
To the race that is yet to be. 


Far on the crest of the mountains, 
Cold in a world of snow, 
Eastward where dawn hath its fountains, 
Shines the jewel I-da-ho. 
Where golden light and tender 
From the sun, new-born, out-streams, 
There in a halo of splendor 
The Gem of the Mountains gleams. 


The Third Sun 


By HerMAN WHITAKER 
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) ESTWARD, the moon’s 
pale lantern hung in 
the upper arms of a 
dwarf yucca, one of a 
| dozen that ran, a bris- 
fy ~tling spine, along the 
t— crest of a rise. East- 
ward, a sudden bleach- 
ing of the indigo sky an- 
nouncedthecomingday. Not out of the cool 
fresh peace of a northern dawn was it born, 
with slow additions of rainbow lights. Fol- 
lowing a breath of hot wind, a conflagration 
leaped up from under the eastern edge of 
the desert. In the time required to lower 
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the moon down to the yucca’s lower 
branches, night passed. With violence al- 
most explosive, the sun burst out of crimson 
mists and rolled on up its burnished plane, 
bathing the desert with fluid rose and gold. 

Under the spell of those first soft lights, 
the land took on an appearance deceptively 
pleasant, and the man—one of a group of 
three at the foot of a yucca—looked over it 
with wonder in his dull white eyes. Seen in 
perspective, the sparse bunch-grass and 
creosote weed appeared to cover the sand, 
gave it almost the appearance of sunburned 
prairie—an illusion that was strengthened 
by the silvery waves oi light that rolled 
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off and away before the wind to a far-off 
blue range. 

Was this the parched desert that had 
drained his gross strength, taken toll of his 
soft flesh, robbed his face till the blistered 
skin hung in pouches? The sudden lighting 
of his eyes bespoke the hope that they had 
passed, at last, beyond its heated contines; 
but as, rising, he obtained a wider view, the 
flash died and he resumed his characteristic 
scowl. Turning, he looked down upon the 
woman who lay a few feet away with both 
arms twined about the neck of his dead 
partner. 

An Indian, by her rich color, she was no 
kin to the broad-faced, flat-nosed_ tribes 
which inhabited that portion of the Mexican 
plateau. Though slightly hollowed by travel 
and privation, her face was oval and deli 
cately rounded; her nose, mouth and ears 
were all small and well-formed. Tapering 
from fine shoulders to little wrists, her arms 
were beautiful—as was the leg and ankle 
that protruded from beneath her crimson 
skirt. 

Judging by it and the short sleeveless 
tunic, also deep blood in color, a Mexican 
would have picked her at once for aTehuana 
of the Isthmus, and without their vivid evi 
dence she might easily have been identified 
by the satin-gold skin which proclaims the 
pure Aztec blood unmuddied by Spanish 
strains. Indeed, the palm-roofed village 
fromamongst whose comeliest girls the dead 
man had chosen her, lay almost a thousand 
miles to the southward. Sinaloa, Jalisco, 
Guerrera, Oaxaca, Chiapas, she had _ fol- 
lowed his fortunes, prospecting the Pacific 
Coast states, and now, lineal descendant of 
the Aztecs, she lay with her face pillowed on 
his dead breast, under the hot eye of the sun 
that had shone for a thousand years upon 
their ancient power. Since his life had gone 
out at midnight, she had so lain with only an 
occasional deep heave to prove her alive; 
she did not rise till, stooping, ‘Bull’? Ken- 
nedy roughly shook her shoulder. 

“He’s dead, and crying ain’t a-going to 
bring him back. It was his own fault any- 
way.” Touching a black bruise under his 
cheekbone, he added, ‘He shouldn’t have 
struck, an’ me with the gun in my hand.” 

Whether she understood his words or 
merely judged by the action, she wrenched 
loose from the hand that left a livid mark on 
the soft gold of her shoulder and fell back, 
significantly pointing at an empty sack. 
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“Well—what of it?” His white eyes 
flickering, he ran on with strident gar- 


rulity that emphasized his own falsehood, 
“Whose money paid for this outtit? Bought 
the mules, grub—everything? And ‘twas 
him that put it all into the canon.” 

He lied—as he well knew. No man could 
have foreseen the landslide that buried the 
mules with their packs, rifles, ammunition, 
everything but “Bull's” pistol, hundreds of 
feet deep at the bottom of a canon. After 
many failures and by a very miracle of stalk- 
ing, the prospector had brought down a baby 
deer with the last shot but one, and if ‘*Bull”’ 
had not indulged his gross appetite, gorging 
while they slept at night, its dried tiesh would 
have tided them over the ten days’ journey 
out to the railroad. With cunning that took 
no thought of the morrow, he had made up 
the bulk and weight of his stealings by 
placing stones and yucca bark under the 
meat in the bag; or if the idea of the inevi- 
table discovery did present itself, he dis- 
missed it with the thought, ‘I’ve got the 
gun—what kin they do?” And he had 
used it, last night, firing the last shot into 
the heart of the prospector as he swung to 
strike him again. 

Now, he harshly repeated, ‘After buying 
the outfit, I’m to take a beating because I 
happen to feel a bit hungry in the night? 
Not on your life! That ain’t Bull Ken- 
nedy”’—which was very true. 

Any or all of his intimates on the San 
Francisco “Barbary Coast” would have 
sworn to it—just as, for matter of that, they 
would have taken oath to anything else he 
might have wished to have proved. Saloon- 
keeper and proprietor of a “tough”? dance 
hall, he had risen to leadership among the 
ward-heelers, “repeaters,” low politicians of 
“The Coast” byreason of his brutal courage, 
his rat-like cunning. No man who had ever 
seen his hugebulk split the heart of a bloody 
afiray could question the one; any more than 
they who saw him emerge from the police 
court the following morning, triumphant 
and untined, could doubt the other. Taken 
by and large, from any angle, “Bull” cer- 
tainly loomed big on “The Coast’’—never 
any bigger than on the night the prospector 
had dropped into the “dive” to comfort him- 
self with a few drops of beer after a dis- 
couraging hunt for capital to develop his 
Mexican claims. 

“Miner!” “Bull” had sized him up to 
Nellie, his most expert ‘‘beer-pusher.” 
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‘Easy money. Go ahead and pull his leg 
for all he’s got.” 

An’ that’s on’y a few quartz speciments,” 
Nellie had reported, in huge disgust, ten 
minutes later. ‘‘He gave me this one for a 
lucky token.” 

“Vep, and it will net you fifteen bucks at 
any old hockshop,” **Bull” had replied, after 
a careful examination. “No, you don’t! 
I'll tend to him myself.”” And three minutes 
thereafter, the prospector was to be seen 
drinking bad champagne, without money 
and without price, in one of the little side 
temples dedicated to the ‘‘plucking”’ of the 
cuileless stranzer. ; 

Having done a little prospecting in his 
youth, it had taken “Bull” only a few 
minutes to satisfy himself that the stranger 
had struck a bonanza, and when a metal- 
lurgist confirmed his individual findings next 
day, he formed a partnership on the spot. 

That was a month ago—only a month. 
To “Bull,” standing there under the brown 
gaze of the woman, it seemed a year, for its 
short span had seen his personal scheme of 
things turned upside down. Because water 
would have had to be packed for them across 
the desert, they had been unable to use rid- 
ing animals, and the long “hikes” over 
copper-hot sands under skies cf brass had 
rendered out fifty pounds of his fat in some- 
thing less than two weeks. Only the evening 
before the mules went into the cafion, the 
prospector had pinned the slack of “Bull’s”’ 
coat with cactus thorns into a pleat that 
stuck out when he put the garment on, like 
the back spines of a huge iguana. At home 
a smaller joke would have drawn his big 
fist. But the desert had touched him in 
spirit as well as in flesh, and though it was 
the last expression of the contempt excited in 
the prospector by his persistent grumblings, 
“Bull” had returned only a scowl. There 
had been bad blood between them, too, on 
the woman’s account—at least, on ‘Bull’s” 
side, for the prospector had laughed, con- 
temptuously,it is true, yet with good nature, 
issuing a warning while he bandaged a knife 
cut in the other’s arm. 

“This girl ain’t one of your beer-pushers, 
Mister. Though there ain’t the shadow of 
a priest passed between us, we’re married 
hard and fast to her notions, so take notice 
an’ act according.” 

With however small a grace, “Bull” had 
acted “according,” bridling gross instincts 
that had always had full play. But now? 


Looking at him across her dead, the Te- 
huana saw come creeping into his white 
eyes the same expression that had drawn 
her quick knife. 

“As I say,” he continued, spreading his 
face with a greasy smile while he sidled 
toward her, ‘‘as I say, there ain’t no more 
use to cry over spilt blood than spilt milk. 
You can’t pick it up again. Anyway, he 
was on’y a prospector, a worn-out mining 
bum. He couldn’t have done the half for 
you of what I’m willing to do—if you treat 
me loving an’ nice. All you’ve got to do is 
to steer me back to the railroad, where we 
can get a new outfit an’ make a new try for 
the mine. It’s a bonanza—nobody knows 
it better than you, an’ nobody knows where 
it is but you. Being Injun, of course you 
can’t do nothing with it yourself, an’ if you 
tried to sell the hunch you’d be dead sure 
stuck. But if you do the right thing by me, 
I'll deal square with you—make you a rich 
woman, so help me God!” Perjury was 
always a pastime on the “Barbary Coast”’ 
and it slid like water off his tongue. 

Only a few feet now lay between them, 
and she did not move. As he came sidling 
closer, hand outheld, face on a false grin, 
the dark fringe swept down over her eyes. 
Not till his breath touched her neck as he 
leaned over to take her waist did she budge. 
Then—the hand that pressed her breast 
flashed out, straight at his heart. 

It was done so swiftly that, given an ordi- 
nary man, the knife had surely gone home. 
But in “Bull” a naturally abnormal sus- 
picion had been fostered by the conditions 
of his life till it was almost a disease. Feel- 
ing her quiver under his hand, he sprang as 
she struck, sustaining, however, in spite of 
his quickness, a grazing wound. 

“You would, would you!” 

Roaring it in his pain and rage, he came 
back like a recoiling spring, his pistol 
clubbed to strike her down. But here he 
had to reckon with instincts more acute, 
because an eon or two closer than his own 
to the common primal brute. Springing 
into flight with the bound of a startled 
deer, she gained yards on his clumsy start; 
was increasing her lead at will when he 
stopped in his tracks, paralyzed by a sud- 
den fear. Without her, he could never gain 
out of the desert. 

“OQh—look here—girl!’”’ He sobbed it, 
hoarsely, between breaths. “I didn’t— 
mean nothing but—kindness. When you 
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lit into—me—with the—knife—I couldn’t 
help—getting a bit riled.” 

She also had stopped, and without answer- 
ing or even looking his way, she stooped, 
raised her crimson skirt and tied it, trunk- 
wise, about her fine hips. That done to her 
satisfaction, she began to return, very cau- 
tiously, watching him all the while with 
large suspicious eyes. 

‘““Now, that’s real sensible,” he said, with 
an affectation of heartiness that covered the 
ugly thought: ‘“‘you little hellion! If I once 
get my hands on you, I'll put you beyond 
running for many a long day.” He went on, 
aloud, ‘‘We’re going to be good friends— 
even if you was a bit shy at first. Come 
along. Don’t be afraid.” Encouraging her 
with honeyed words, he held out his hand, 
then dropped it with a startled ““My God!” 
as, leaping suddenly to one side, she darted 
past him, racing hard for the yucca-tree. 

He knew—instantly. Before leaving the 
‘“Jast water,” she had converted with cun- 
ning Indian arts the skin of the deer into a 
leathern water-bottle of the country. Still 
half-full, it hung from a lower branch, and 
at the sight of it, his flaccid muscles stiffened 
with an accession of energy derived from 
those mysterious reservoirs which supply the 
insane with their furious strength. Under 
his craze of fear, he spurted in that mad 
race, gained on her so much that she had 
only time to gash the skin from top to bot- 
tom with a vicious slash as she passed. But 
so far as he was concerned, she might just as 
well have carried it off, for the thirsty sands 
drank up the last glistening drop as he 
stopped. 

“You've killed us—both of us,” wagging 
his head in a frenzy of self-pity, he repeated 
it again and again. “You’ve killed us, both 
of us. We’re dead ones. We can never 
make out without water.” 

Flinging the sweat out off his brow, he 
raised white eyes to the distant range, far 
tothenorth. There was water—but no food. 
In the opposite direction the desert marched 
with a dreary tormented yucca a full sixty 
miles before its thirsty borders faded out in 
acountry of upland pifion, and the first Indian 
village lay still a day’s journey beyond. 

“You kin never do it,”’ he groaned. ‘You 
kin never do it. You’re parched with thirst 
right now. Why didn’t you drink it all up 
last night?” Yet, while he was saying it, a 
vital spark flew from the collision of fear and 
despair; out of the monumental selfishness 


which formed the basis of his character and 
is never so pronounced as in the face of death, 
was born the dogged resolution that was to 
keep him plodding, plodding, heavily plod- 
ding through the hot white sands all day. 

Looking back as he moved off, he saw the 
Tehuana slowly returning to the still figure 
under the tree. When he looked again a 
flash of sand in the air told her grim employ- 
ment—she was burying her dead with her 
hands. He had passed from sight among 
the yucca long before she turned her back 
on the lonely grave. Indeed, he gained such 
a start that the lengthening shadows were 
marking the decline of the afternoon sun, 
before, rising from a: long rest in the shade 
of a yucca, he saw her again. Crouched on 
her hams, she was waiting, patiently waiting 
for him to move on. 

Startled at the suddenness of it, he stood 
stupidly staring at the picture she made in a 
blaze of light that set her golden limbs flash- 
ing above and below her crimson vestures 
like flame around hot coal; and, as, without 
rising, she returned his set gaze, she might, 
what of her dark quiet, have passed for some 
old idol, an Aztec figure of hate. Without 
thought, he felt it, divined her purpose to 
follow, follow as the wolf follows the 
stricken deer: to drink from its throat at 
the end; and feeling it, he rushed her as the 
deer turns on the wolf—and just as futilely, 
for in a second she dodged and darted 
beyond his reach. 

‘“‘Never mind, I'll get you yet,’’ he called 
after her, hoarsely. But the flush of anger 
quickly faded, and his next bit of bravado 
covered a chill of fear. ‘Come on! If 
you’re going to travel with me, you’ve got to 
keep moving.” 

Though his dry tongue could no longer 
moisten his cracking lips, the strength of the 
meat he had gorged last night was still in 
him, and now he set out, deliberately, to 
shake her off. In vain. While, at every 
step, his miner’s boots slipped and slid in the 
soft sand, her naked feet took firm hold; 
looking back after an hour of exhausting 
effort, he saw the leg muscles flexing and 
reflexing easily under her satin skin; she was 
coming along with a movement uncon- 
sciously graceful and altogether unlike the 
chicken strut, with its consciousness of sex, 
that distinguishes the civilized woman. 
Whereas he was sobbing for his breath, her 
deep bosom heaved with its usual slow 
rhythm. While he had turned and twined in 
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and out among the sparse shadow of the 
yucca, she had cut a straight course across 
his windings, and nothing impressed him so 
deeply as this—her complete indifference to 
the heat of the sun. 

“That’s where she gets me,” he told him- 
self, moving on. “She don’t mind it a bit.” 

Shortly thereafter, however, he did leave 
her behind. All afternoon he had been 
greatly puzzled by a dark wavering line that 
seemed to cross his path parallel with, but 
underneath, the shimmering veils of heat. 
The prospector would have known it at once 
for an “Inkpot”—one of those outcroppings 
of lava which are common enough on the 
desert. From a crater no larger than a 
farmer’s draw-well, its black flow crosscut 
the white sand for miles, and ‘Bull’ was 
well in among the stones and sharp scorie 
before he recognized their value to himself. 

“Tf she only follows,” he savagely mut- 
tered. “If she on’y follows! Once get a mile 
of this stuff between her an’ the sand an’ 
we'll see what she kin do with barefeet.” 

Thrilling to a sudden savage hope, with 
fists clenched in the struggle against the de- 
sire to turn too quickly, not daring even a 
glance over his shoulder lest she take alarm, 
he stumbled along over the black lava, loose 
stone for nearly a mile; in fact, not until he 
sighted the sand—now stained deep blood 
by the sunset—did he whirl around to find 
—nothing. She was not even in sight, and as 
his disappointed eye returned from an eager 
search of the dark rocks, white stretch of 
sand beyond, an obsession of terror pos- 
sessed him. 

Unbroken by the cry of animal or bird, 
dry whisper of an insect, the heated silence 
awed and oppressed him. The vastness, 
infinite loneliness of those great golden spaces, 
pierced even the gross integuments that 
smothered his spirit, tore them away from 
his naked soul. While the sun burned down 
like a smoky lamp and went out in the far 
dust of the desert, he stood, agonizing for 
her reappearance. When night settled about 
him like a hot blanket, he crouched, hiding 
among the rocks like that other, the first 
murderer, till the moon’s great white eye 
heaved up from under the low horizon and 
found him. Then he moved on. 

Once out of the rocks, his superstitious 
fears fell away. If the yucca loomed in the 
pale light like so many grotesque dwarfs 
beckoning with crooked hands, they ap- 
peared in his dull imagination merely as 


stunted trees, and the soft night shut out the 
desert’s Jon tiness. He even began to think 
and plan; than:ed his stars that he was rid, 
at last, of the Tehuana. Not having slept 
the preceding night, he had to battle con- 
tinually to keep awake, talked to himself as 
he walked along. 

‘“’Twon’t do, Bull. You’ve gotter keep 
going all nig} t. It’s your one chance. Lay 
up through the novos heat to-morrow if you 
like. But you’ve just gotter travel to-night.” 
He was telling it to himself for the fiftieth 
time when the limb of a yucca a few yards 
to his right suddenly moved, and as he 
stopped, startled, to take note of the fact, 
something struck him} a heavy grazing blow 
on the brow. 

Had it struck him fairly, his tale had 
ended then. As it was, he fell forward upon 
his knees, and, while swaying drunkenly, he 
saw the yucca tear suddenly loose from its 
roots; the trunk split into running legs; then 
as the significance of it all took form in his 
disordered mind, he struggled up—just in 
time to avoid the vicious slash which the 
Tehuana delivered as she flew by. Checking 
at a dozen yards, she whirled around, swing- 
ing her arm, and with the added force of her 
spin, a second stone came whizzing past his 
ear. As, desperate, he rushed her, a third 
struck him on the shoulder, and as the 
fourth came in from the safe distance to 
which she quickly retreated, he saw that she 
had others tied up in her skirt at her waist. 

And the history of those four stones is the 
history of that long night. Sometimes from 
his left, again from the right, now from the 
front, then from his rear—for she vanished 
and appeared at will among the ghostly 
yucca—her stones came whizzing in with 
force that insured the end if one ever landed 
squarely. Thanks to his luck and the poor 
light, most either missed or struck his body. 
Nevertheless, they kept him nervous and 
harassed. Traveling with one eye always 
upon his rear, compelled to make occasional 
rushes when she drew too near and obliged 
to rest standing, he not only madelittle prog- 
ress, but also lost his sense of direction. 
Bewildered, he stumbled this way and that 
like a driven bull under the fire of her stones. 


Westward, the moon’s pale lantern hung 
in a yucca. Eastward, the sudden fading 
of the white star blaze, bleaching of the 
indigo sky, announced the day. Again the 
sun burst, dripping resplendence, from a 
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bath of crimson mist to invest the desert and 
distant range with mirages of lavender and 
purple. As before, “Bull” overlooked the 
land from his crouch at the foot of a yucca 
with the same hope and following despair. 
All around him the white sands still ran out 
to the flat horizon, broken only by the dreary 
march of the yucca. A glance behind 
showed him the black riband of the “Ink- 
pot,” still in sight; also, a significance he 
was far too exhausted to note: the moun- 
tains had moved, during the night, from his 
right over to his left hand. 

They revealed, too, those first faint lights, 
the havoc a day and a night had wrought 
upon him. All over his face, a red stubble 
beard sprouted among the dirt and bruises; 
his shirt and trousers flapped loosely about 
the gaunt frame that had upheld his gross 
flesh. Crouching, head almost level with 
his knees, he looked for all the world like a 
spent bull before the matador. When, after 
the short rest her own weariness demanded, 
the Tehuana rose and cast a handful of sand 
in his face, he plunged at her with a weak, 
staggering rush which she easily avoided. 

Fortunately for him, her stock of stones 
had long ago given out—though she had 
picked up all she could find to use over and 
over again. But this easement from physi- 
cal harassmenthad been more than made up 
by mental torture. Twice, during the night, 
she had disappeared—for hours, it seemed 
to him—and each time a first suspicion that 
she was watching to steal upon him should 
he fall asleep, gave place to fear that she 
might not reappear. He had watched, 
agonizing, for her, had even gone to meet 
her. Whereafter the order of their going 
had been reversed, she leading, he following 
behind. 

Not that he had experienced any change 
of feeling. If he could have laid hands on 





her then, or now, she had fared worse—if 
possible—than in the beginning. But, 


afraid to let her out of his sight, he followed 
her slow lead. At first by miles, then halves, 
quarters, finally by the hundred yards, the 
human equation moved on over the golden 
sands toward its solution. 

The blind white heat of noon found them 
both crouched in the shadow of the same 
yucca, for she, too, was beginning to tire, 
showed no disposition to move on; and as, 
looking at him, she threw back the hair from 
her eyes with a gesture at once familiar and 
intensely feminine, he came under the sway 
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of a curious illusion. Her bronze faded out 
to rose and white—both too pronounced—a 
pair of round blue eyes looked out at him 
from under a fluff of yellow hair; two small 
hands rose, tremblingly, before his face. 

“T wanter be respectable, Bull, an’ this is 
my one chance. He is dead stuck on me— 
wants me to marry him, an’ if I only can, 
I'll live straight for ever after. Don’t tell 
him. Don’t let the girls give me away.” 

“You do, do you?” He spoke it aloud, 
staring into the brown eyes opposite. 
‘“‘Wanter be respectable, eh?’’ His hands 
went out, clutching, then one heavy fist sawed 
the air in feeble imitation of a blow. “Take 
that! Flossie, you go over and put that fall 
guy wise to this damn fool. Don’t let him 
out of the house, either, till he’s spent his 
pile.” 

An obscure paragraph in a morning paper 
—a “Barbary Coast” suicide never attained 
the dignity of ‘‘scareheads’’~—had summed 
the obscure tragedy in one terse phrase: 
“The body was handed over to the College 
of Surgeons.” 

Menacing the Tehuana with his fist, he 
went on: ‘Your beer checks ain’t coming 
within a mile of a poor average lately. 
What’s wrong with you anyway? Reckon 
you’re played out. That’s it. Why, your 
bones are sticking through your rouge. This 
ain’t no hospital for cld hosses. The hop- 
house for yours. Git!” 

As, one by one, the faces of his girls 
appeared in his disordered vision, he thus 
addressed them. sometimes in commenda- 
tion for some sucvessicl coup, again cursing 
them with maledictions that were the more 
terrible for being uttered in the dry mono- 
tone of utter exhaustion; and all the while 
he was calling his shameful roster, the Te- 
huana crouched opposite, vindictive, quiet, 
a brown Nemesis of the womanhood he had 
so often outraged. Perhaps some such feel- 
ing forced in upon him, for, suddenly ceasing 
his dry whisperings, he regarded her with a 
sullen glower that presently gave way to 
startled surprise. Whether she were feign- 
ing or had really fallen asleep, the long 
black lashes lay flat on her oval cheeks; 
under its scant crimson her bosom heaved 
with a longer rhythm. 

In the next minute he did not even wink. 
Long ago the battle between them had re- 
solved into a question of sleep, with victory 
waiting for the one that could hold it off the 
longes‘, and he could hardly believe that it 
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had fallen to him. But when, convinced, he 
began to move, no cat could have proceeded 
with more caution. Sinking slowly upon 
his side, he extended his length like an un- 
coiling snake and began to crawl on the tlat 
of his belly over the sand toward her. 

Not until he was close enough to touch 
her did he look up, and even then he rose 
just as gradually, with painful caution draw- 
ing his hands and feet under him, animal 
fashion, for the spring. But though, up to 
that moment, her eyelids had never even 
quivered, she dodged sidewise as he lurched 
forward, rolled over, rose and ran, leaving 
him sprawling like a short thick snake in 
the sand. Withal, it was a close call, for, 
returning, she was pinning up with cactus 
thorns the ends of the tunic his sudden 
clutch had torn from her shoulders. 

Moving into the shadow of the next yucca, 
she crouched again, and he had scarcely re- 
sumed his sitting posture before the long 
black lashes descended again to her cheeks. 
Sure, now, that she was feigning, he allowed 
half an hour to slip by before a sudden sus- 
picion caused him to try again. He knew, 
now, the reason behind her absences last 
night. Confident that anxiety would be 
more than sufficient to keep him awake, she 
had snatched an hour or two of sound sleep, 
and feeling drowsiness settle upon him like 
a heavy cloud, he could not afford to let her 
steal more. But though, if possible, he 
wormed his way more quietly than before, 
she rose ere he gained halfway and walked 
off to resume her rest farther on—and so 
with theround dozen attempts he made upon 
her during the afternoon. Though he would 
have given his saloon, dance-hall, bank 
account, all that he possessed, in exchange 
for just one of the somnolent moments she 
continued to snatch in his very teeth, he was 
obliged to rise and follow. Sometimes 
cursing in dry whispers, again in silence, now 
in the grip of the hallucination that set him 
conspiring with his cronies, the corrupt poli- 
ticians of “The Coast,” he staggered on. 
Burning down to a smoky setting in the far 
dust of the desert, the great copper sun left 
them, solitary specks of life, in the silence 


of gray spaces. 


Westward, the moon’s pale lantern hung 
in the upper branches of a yucca. FEast- 
ward, trembling pallors announced the com- 
ing day. Kindling under a puff of hot wind, 
the crimson conflagration leaped up from 
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under the low horizon and, with violence 
almost explosive, the sun burst out and 
rolled on up its burnished plane. 

Moonrise last night had seen them mov- 
ing more freely in the comparative cool; but 
the first lights revealed them in the old 
position—the woman crouched at her dis- 
tance, and the first sun blaze spilling fluid gold 
over her limbs and shoulders, accentuated 
her likeness to an Aztec idol, figure of hate. 

Just as on the other two mornings, the 
man looked up when the light strengthened, 
and had the day broken over the watered 
pion country of his agonizings, he might 
have been stimulated to a last supreme 
effort. But, as before, the desert ran, decep- 
tively pleasant under those treacherous lights, 
off and away into the lavender distances. 

“My God! I had thought to have gained 
out of it before this! Them mountains 
don’t seem to have moved an_ inch.’ 
Though his cracked lips formed the phrases, 
no sound issued till his eye fell upon a 
greasy sack at his feet, and even then it was 
only a dry whisper: ‘God! what's that?” 

It was not, however, until an upward 
glance showed him the skin water-bottle, 
now shrunken up to a bunch, in the branches 
above, that he realized its full significance. 
Minutes passed before his head rolled 
round heavily on his shoulders and he saw 
the low mound which had been indistinguish- 
able in the pale moonlight. From it, his 
glance returned to the woman, and had he 
still been in doubt, the truth was easily to be 
read in her eyes. But he knew—that he had 
been herded, as cattle are herded, on a wide 
circle around the“Inkpot.”’ She had played 
him as the matador plays a tired bull, luring 
it forward to the spot he had previously 
marked for the kill. Sitting there, exhausted 
and hopeless, head level with his knees, he 
was the thing itself—the bull, at bay, 
awaiting the stroke. 

And he knew it—for the end. For a long 
day, still longer night, he had fought away 
the torpor that seemed to be squeezing his 
brain with the insistent pressure of giant 
hands. All that time the instinct of life had 
swung in balance against the lust for sleep, 
and, with the death of hope, it kicked the 
beam. 

Opposite, the Tehuana was rising, one 
hand in her bosom, but he did not care. 
Throwing back his head, he yielded, grossly, 
as he had to all of life’s lusts, filling his lungs 
with a huge sleepy sigh. 
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John and Jonathan at Oxford 


How American Students Fail to Fulfil Cecil Rhodes’ Dream of a 
Broader Scholarship 


By ArcH PERRIN 
Late Rhodes Scholar at Oxford from the Leland Stanford, Junior, University 


OU will find the English rather 

cold,”’ said a young American to 

me. It was my first day in 

Oxford and this was my first 
acquaintance. He was a Rhodes 

scholar from a southern state and the sub- 
ject of the English student’s attitude toward 
American students seemed to depress him 
He did not seem to be annoyed, he did not 
show his teeth in anger and snarl at the 
English brother-student, but he was greatly 
saddened by any reflection on this subject. 
The next afternoon I was having tea 
in another American’s rooms and a nuaber 
of students from “‘the States” were present. 
When I asked one of them, a man from 
the northwest, how he liked life in Oxford, 
he was quite enthusiastic about it. Lodg- 
ings were comfortable, food good and pro- 
fessors satisfactory. ‘‘But the English aren’t 
very cordial,” he told me; ‘‘they are reserved 
and not much interested in America or 
American students.” Another young fel- 


low added, ‘‘Yes, and they seem to resent 
our being here; they certainly don’t welcome 
us with open arms.” 

Now this was all very interesting, although 
just a bit chillingtomeas I was stepping over 
the Oxford threshold for a few months’ 
study. It made me feel like an intruder 
in places sacred to the English students 
and not to be profaned by an American. 
It is small wonder that on the following 
afternoon I sailed forth with hopeless feel- 
ings to attack the conservative bulwarks 
of Oxford studentdom. I had a couple of 
letters of introduction, one to a young in- 
structor, the other to a clergyman. I went 
with hesitating steps to see the instructor. 
He was in his rooms and received me cor 
dially. I reflected, “‘Well, this is only the 
courtesy that he feels is due to my friend 
who sent me to him with a letter.” 

After a few minutes’ pleasant chat he took 
me walking, showed mea couple of interesting 
buildings, which must surely have bored 
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him a bit, and then took me to the parks 
where football games were going on. Later 
he gave me tea in his rooms, where I had 
the opportunity of meeting several other 
students. Nothing could have been done 
to make my visit any pleasanter and my 
spirits were somewhat revived. The next 
day I received a note from this instructor 
asking me to dinner at the high table of 
his college on Sunday evening. This proved 
a most enjoyable treat. I met many learned 
be-whiskered English professors and had 
a splendid meal. They were all interesting 
in conversation and interested in America, 
and I passed a pleasant and _ profitable 
evening. 

The young clergyman was no less cordial. 
He also asked me to 
dinner in his college, 
also to tea in order 
to meet some friends 
of his, and later on he 
took me to a students’ 
club. This was a 
gathering of about 
twenty students who 
had met to discuss, 
“The Church and 
Democracy.” A 
paper was read and 
then an open discus- 
sion followed. They 
were keen to know 
about the American 
aspects of the ques 
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discussion among thinkers here. But what 
surprised me the most was something else. 
Several times it happened that as soon as 
it was discovered that I came from Cali- 
fornia one question was asked: “Do you 
know Luther Burbank?” As long as I 
could talk about him, which unfortunately 
was not long enough, they would listen 
with the greatest interest and. afterward 
ask all kinds of questions. One man wanted 
to know if it was true that Burbank had 
skipped the country, taking with him much 
money that he had collected from people 
on the pretense of making investigations? 
It was only necessary for me to tell them 
about our potatoes or our loganberries to 
convince them that Burbank’s life has been 
worth living. To 
show how universal 
is this interest in 
Burbank I need only 
say that I was asked 
about him by a florist 
in Cornwall down 
near Land’s End, by 
several professors and 
students in Oxford 
and by a_ skeptical 
Scotch Presbyterian 
minister in Edin- 
burgh, who suspected 
the co-operation of 
the devil in such 
marvels. The other 
man whoclaimsmuch 


tion under discussion. attention from the 
After this, one ac- _. Dr. Walter G. E. Wentz Englishman is the 
quaintance led to Sn ee one who discovered 
another and I had the north pole. This 


numerous opportunities of meeting well- 
known, as well as unknown, Oxford people. 


ABOUT LUPHER BURBANK 


All of this made me wonder at the attitude 
of the American students that I had met. 
I had been told that there was no cordiality 
toward Americans and no interest in things 
American among the Oxford students. 
Yet I had found exactly the opposite. In 
fact, there were innumerable questions asked 
me about American politics, American re- 
ligions and American sports. There seemed 
to be three Americans who are especially 
well known here. Several of the dons and 
some of the more scholarly students were 
interested in William James. He has lec- 


tured in Oxford and is the cause of much 


controversy was most alive at this time 
and there was the same fierce partizanship 
as in America. 


AMERICANS AT FAULT 


This has taken me somewhat from the 
point. It was only after a few weeks’ resi- 
dence in Oxford, after many talks with 
Rhodes scholars from America and after 
much kindness and cordiality from Ox- 
ford students, that I solved the problem. 
It is the fault of the American students 
that they are not cordially received. It 
is because they do not cordially seek to 
be received. They form a little clique 


among the Oxford students. They are 
the reserved ones. They hang together, 


either at the American club or in American 
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students’ rooms and make no effort to 
mix with their fellow undergraduates. 
Oxford life is not taken with any, generous 
degree of breadth by the most of the Rhodes 
scholars. The University is judged by 
them according to the standard that governs 
Miami or Ohio Wesleyan or Connecticut 
State Agricultural. There is little or no 
assimilation of the Oxford spirit. The 
ordinary American student is as much 
apart from Oxford life as though he were 
attending the Los Gatos Business College, 
and it is surely his own fault. 
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not by great leaps. And the discipline under 
which the student body groans is the dis- 
cipline of a few centuries ago. I can fancy 
how hard it must be for the theological 
professors here to teach the doctrine of 
free will. That is one thing that an 
Oxford student does not have, at least he 
is not expected to have it. Obedience is 
the thing, unqualified submission to au- 
thority. In general all Englishmen have 
been brought up on this food. A spirit 
of bullying is a predominant characteristic 
of the English, whether it be one schoolboy 





The “Coxless Four’ of Oriel College 


OXFORD DISCIPLINE 

To the American student the Oxford 
system of discipline is almost incompre- 
hensible. But if he lives in Oxford as an 
undergraduate he soon learns what it is. 
To learn why it is may be more difficult. 
In America, as we know, a few trustees get 
together at the suggestion of a wealthy 
man, and say: “‘Let us found a university— 
we will make a constitution and laws to 
govern it.” But Oxford has developed in 
such a different way. For hundreds of 
years it has been growing, gradually and 


pounding a weaker one or a duke asserting 
himself over his tenants. And in Oxford 
the authorities bully the students. It prob- 
ably fits the students to become good En- 
glishmen but it does seem pretty strong 
to the American who is studying here. 
The English government is a wonderful 
embodiment of this spirit of bullying. 
And I suppose it is because the Irishman 
refuses to be bullied that Ireland is still 
an unconquered island. But at all events 
the Oxford student is bullied, and strange 
to say he does not seem to mind. There is 














An obstacle race 


no “student assembly,’ such as one sees 
in our universities, where student opinion 
is expressed. The students find certain 
conditions when they come to Oxford, 
and they accept them and fall into line, 
keeping step with the generations of stu- 
dents who have been marching to the 
Oxford music since the twelfth century. 
COLLEGE RULES IN LATIN 

There is a thick volume that every student 
must possess and become well acquainted 
with. This is the book of rules. The 
rules are printed in the Latin tongue, but 
the part of the book taken up with matters 
of finance is written in plain English. 
In this book are collected the various regu- 
lations that the authorities have seen fit 
to impose upon the students from time to 
time. These rules must be obeyed with 
a blind unquestioning submission. An 
official known as the proctor looks after 
this business. He is on the streets every 
night with his faithful strong men, called 
by the students ‘“‘bulldogs.” Any student 
caught out without his cap and gown after 
8 o’clock is asked for his name and address. 
The following day he is summoned and must 
pay a fine. 

On Guy Fawkes night another young 
American, who is a registered student here, 
and I went out to see the fun. Guy Fawkes 
night is much the same in spirit and in 
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noise as the American Hallowe’en. As 
we were looking on we were suddenly 
seized from behind by two “bulldogs.” 

“The proctor wishes to see you,” they 
said. My friend, being a registered student, 
was told to call the next morning. ‘‘Ten 
shillings, and you will please be in your 
room at 8 o’clock every evening for a week,” 
he was ordered. 

For this no explanation can be attempted. 
It is bullying. In certain dark ages it may 
have been advisable but in 1910 it seems 
a bit out of tune with the prevailing song 
of freedom and progress. 


CANNOT ROLL HOOPS 


One of the rules in the red-bound volume 
is surely enlightening: 
No undergraduate 
along High street. 

What a pang of disappointment must 
seize every energetic young Englishman 
as he arrives in Oxford, hoop in hand, and 
discovers that the beautiful smooth pave- 
ment of The High is closed to his happy 
exercise! —Then can you not fancy what 
a hopeless feeling must come over every 
American Rhodes scholar when he reads 
this ominous sentence: 

No student may use his bow and arrow 
within the city limits? 

What do the authorities expect of a 
vigorous young American? Must he go 


shall roll a hoop 
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out into the fields to wield his bow and arrow ? 
Then again is youthful exuberance given 
a rude check by this relentless rule: 

No undergraduate shall play marbles on 
the steps of Queen’s College. 

But I suppose really what the authorities 
mean is that they may not play for “‘keeps!”’ 
For the steps of Queen’s offer a fine 
opportunity to play this game; and I don’t 
believe it can be intended that the children 
who go to school in Queen’s College are 
to be denied the wonderful exercise afforded 
by this game. What the penalty is for 
breaking these rules I am not sre. But 
I suppose that if you were caught rolling 
your hoop along The High you would be 
slapped and slapped real hard by the froc- 
tor—and serves such a bad boy right. 

MUST WEAR WHITE TIES 

I was astonished recently to meet several 
of the students wearing ghastly white lawn 
bow neckties. I searched the rules. There 
it was: 

Every student who presents himself at 
an examination shall wear either a dark 
gray, dark blue or dark brown suit, a white 
bow tie and cap and gown. 

What would happen if one were to come 
in dressed in a light brown suit is hard to 
imagine. One American student told me 
that he couldn’t keep his mind off that 
white tie. It completely unnerved him 
ard ne almost failed in his examination. 





But not so the Englishman. He doesn’t 
even question. ‘White ties always have 
been worn,” he says to himself, and then 
puts iton. Submission is the thing. Each 
student accepts the bullying because he 
knows that the day will come when he may 
be in a position to bully somebody else. 


ONE CLEVER CALIFORNIAN 


Few American students have attracted 
the attention of English scholars. To do 
so means either marked ability in presenting 
his subject or the presentation of a subject 
which is in itself unique and unhackneyed. 
One American, who is also a Californian, 
and what is more a graduate of Stanford 
University, has aroused interest in his work. 
In the first place he has displayed great 
cleverness in collecting his material and 
rare insight in making its presentation both 
scholarly and readable. Also he has chosen 
a subject which is both unique and un- 
hackneyed. He has been turning over 
virgin soil and it is yielding noteworthy 
results. 

Walter Geeling Evans Wentz is his name 
and he was graduated from Stanford Uni- 
versity with the ‘‘Earthquake Class” of 1906, 
with the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, (Master 
of Arts, 1907). His home formerly was in 
San Diego. He was a student of English 
literature at Stanford, with a minor inter- 
est in psychology. Gradually he became 
interested in Celtic literature and_ the 
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psychology of the Celtic races. This study 
led him to see the prominent place held by 
fairies in both the literature and life of 
the Celtic peoples. He resolved to go to 
Celtic countries and find out what the be- 
lief in fairies is as held by these people and 
what it means. He went to Ireland, Scot- 
land, Wales and Brittany. He lived with 
the people and learned many things from 
them. He says: 

“My many good Celtic friends and 
helpers have given me, in their 
best and rarest thoughts, so many golden 
threads, and I have done no more than 
furnish the loom and weave these golden 
threads together in my own way in this 
psychic pattern of the Fairy-Faith.” 


THERE SURELY ARE FAIRIES 


The results of this study are given to the 
world in a volume of three hundred pages 
published in France not long ago. In 
recognition of the value of the study, the 
University of Rennes in Brittany, France, 
conferred upon Mr. Wentz the degree of 
“Docteur és Lettres’? on July 19, 1909. 
Therefore we must call him Dr. Wentz. 

This is a most remarkable work. Chil- 
dren should hail the author as a real bene- 
factor of mankind. He has given them 
scholarly support for what they know is 
true, i. e., the existence of fairies. No 
longer will it be necessary for youngsters 
to “reach that age’’ when they must realize 
that Mr. Grimm and Mr. Barrie and Hans 
Christian Andersen have been telling 
lovely lies. 

In this book of Dr. Wentz’s entitled, 
The Fairy-Faith in Celtic Countries: Its 
Psychical Origin and Nature, the author 
reaches a by no means uncertain conclusion. 
He says: 

“And if fairies exist as invisible beings 
or intelligences, and our investigations lead 
us to believe that they do, they are natural 
and not supernatural, for nothing which 
exists can be supernatural.” Again he 
says, “Believing that the proof of our 
psychical theory of the origin of the belief 
in fairies has been suggested, if 
not made, we submit this study to the judg- 
ment of its readers. With more complete 
evidence in the future, both from science 
and from folk-lore, there will be, no doubt, 
a better vindication of the theory and per- 
haps finaliy there will be its transformation 
into what we hold it to be now—a fact.” 


And after several hundred pages in which 
Dr. Wentz.presents his evidence which he 
has collected and after he has given it 
careful psychical consideration and re- 
construction according to metaphysical 
philosophy, religion and science, he reaches 
this conclusion: 
Fairyland and real fairies exist. For 

besides the evidence offered by the Gaelic 

and Brythonic peoples themselves and 

substantiated by the scientific opinion of 

such well-known authorities in pure science 

as the late F. W. H. Meyers, and, to-day, 

by Sir William Crookes, Sir Oliver Lodge, 

M. Camille Flammarion, and Dr. William 

James (of Harvard University) that there 

is a psychic element or subjective world 

in nature, this is what Ireland’s poet, Wil- 

liam B. Yeats, wrote me while this study 

was in progress, concerning the Celtic Fairy- 

Kingdom: “I am certain that it exists and 

will some day be studied as it was studied 

by Kirk.” And the author feels confident 

in maintaining that there is a real invisible 

fairyland within our own earth’s atmos- 

phere and that real fairies who are not men 

nor shades of men live in it now. 

ANDREW LANG APPROVES 

This book attracted the attention of no 
less a critic than Andrew Lang. In the 
Illustrated London News of October 30, 
1909, he devotes a page to Dr. Wentz and 
his theories. Also he has some complimen- 
tary flings at Stanford University: 

“This (the conclusion of Dr. Wentz) will 
not be granted at Oxford, but Stanford, a 
fresh young seat of learning, may be open 
to argument.” Mr. Lang goes on to say 
of the author: “It must not be supposed 
that Mr. Wentz is either jesting or is 
ignorant of his subject. He examines all 
the current theories of the origin of the 
fairy-belief and approves of the merits 
which, in various degrees, they possess. 
But they are all inadequate, he says. 
There is something more than myth. 
There are genuine fairies, a secret common- 
wealth of elves, fauns and fairies, as the 
Rev. Robert Kirk argued, about 1690.” 
But Mr. Lang needs more proof and says: 
“T am not wholly of Mr. Wentz’s opinion, 
though I conceive that certain obscure 
but probably genuine phenomena have 
some cause unknown, and that the Celts 
attribute these phenomena to fairy agency.” 


AN AUDACIOUS SCHOLAR 
One could not expect an Englishman to 
be convinced quite so rapidly of something 
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that has always been considered untrue, 
especially when it is not an _ English- 
man who is presenting the argument. 
To allow that of all people, a fresh young 
American, from the Wild West at that, 
has proved a point which would thoroughly 
disprove and upset all calculations of 
previous thought in England is really 
tco much. Indeed it takes a courageous, 
even an audacious man, to do what Dr. 
Wentz has done. He is devoting his life 
to the study of something that the world 
says does not exist. He has made his 
first point; he has claimed attention and 
stimulated discussion around his thesis. 

And now we must rejoice that we have 
given to us dozens of new fairy stories, 
some of them of rare beauty and interest. 
I will quote one which Dr. Wentz heard 
in Ireland: 


as any woman you eversaw. She said that 
she was a gentleman’s daughter and be- 
longed to County Mayo, for the “good 
people” had taken her one night just as 
it was getting dark and she was walking past 
one of their forts on her way to the manor. 

Tim thought to makea visit to the gentle- 
man who might be his father-in-law, and 
sure enough the gentleman’s daughter had 
been taken on the same November night 
Tim got his wife; but it took Tim to find it 
out, for there they were trying to raise a 
changeling, and soon what did he do but 
build a big fire and put her on it; and 
when she went up the chimney in smoke 
the people in the manor were for shooting 
him, but he said, “Wait a minute.”” And 
before one of them couid move a hand, he 
was gone to bring the gentleman’s daugh- 
ter. He soon came back with her and 
none of the family could thank him enough. 
Of course the only thing Tim could do was 
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How Tim Farrel Found a Wife 


There used to be an old bachelor in these 
parts named Tim Farrel, who lived allalone 
just likea hermit. And once, ona Novem- 
ber night, he thought to go out to see if he 
could hear or see anything. So he went 
to a place where there is a big gap between 
two fields and it wasn’t long before he heard 
horses galloping as hard as they could 
come. Tim drew himself to one side so 
as not to be observed, and what was his 
surprise to see eleven strange horses come 
out followed by a twelfth and on each of 
them a rider with a maiden behind him. 

Tim was always quick at decisions and 
when the eleventh horseman had gone by 
he said so that all of them could hear him, 
“Be God, I am going to have a wife, too;”’ 
and just in time for the twelfth rider, he 
jumped at him and seized the maid. He 
took her home in a hurry; and she was 
with him a year and never spoke a word. 

Tim couldn’t understand it at all and so 
he never said anything about it. But 
when it was November night again and 
just a year since he got his wife, he went 
to the gap to see if he could hear any- 
thing this time. And it was the very same 
horsemen who came again, though one of 
them didn’t have a maiden with him, and 
as they passed where Tim was hiding he 
heard the last one say, “Now mind Tim 
Farrel who took my wife from me this 
nighta year.” And the others said, “Little 
good she has been to him. If he had sense 
enough to pull a pin out of her hair she 
would say much.” ‘Tim didn’t wait any 
longer. Off he ran and never stopped till 
he was home; and as soon as he pulled the 
pin out of the girl’s hair she talked as much 


to marry her publicly, though he used to say 
when he was a bachelor that there wasn’t 
a woman in the whole world good enough 
for him. 


This story from the mass in the thesis 
is not the kind used by Dr. Wentz to build 
up his theory; it is simply illustrative, like 
some others, of the typical Irish way in 
which the legendary ideas about fairies 
still flourish. The theory rests upon state- 
ments furnished by trustworthy seers in 
the various Celtic countries, and upon well- 
attested psychological experiences of Celts, 
as well as upon psychical research. 


AMERICAN ATHLETES 


Americans are taking a more and more 
prominent part in athletics at Oxford. 
They find some difficulty at first in getting 
accustomed to the weather and its quick 
changes from warm to cold and from wet 
to dry. As some writer said recently, 
“England doesn’t have a climate; she gets 
only samples.” This is quite true at 
Oxford. In general the effect of Oxford 
weather is depressing, and one readily 
understands why the students take it easy 
during term-time and do their studying 
in the vacation at home. And of course 
the Americans feel the effects of the weather 
more than the Englishmen. It takes them 
a term or two to get into sympathy with 
the capricious climate. But during the 
last year American athletes have become 
a real factor in Oxford athletics. 

The president of the Oxford University 
Athletic Club is L. C. Hull, University 
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of Michigan ’07, He is one of the most 
prominent figures in the athletic world 
here. Last year he took first place in the 
quarter-mile race in the athletic meet 
with Cambridge. A. E. Putnam, of Yale, 
who came to Oxford in 1908, easily took 
first place in the hammer throw at this 
same meet. The picture shows him on 
the field in London making the throw 
that won the event for Oxford. 

D. A. Herring, of Princeton University, 
is one of the few men from America who 
have done much in football matches here. 
He played on the Varsity last term and 
was in the big game with Cambridge in 
December. He put up a splendid game 
and was a strong factor in defeating Cam- 
bridge in what was one of the most ex- 
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citing games played here for several years. 
The reason that the men from the United 
States have not done more in football is 
due to the fact that the game played in 
most American universities is quite different 
from Rugby. Students from California 
should do well at Oxford for the reason 
that our state is one of the few places in 
America where Rugby is played. The 
men from the other states find it difficult 
to make the change at once to Rugby from 
the American game. It takes about one 
season to get them into form. A great 
number of the Rhodes scholars do not go 
in for athletics to any extent, and for this 
reason the country does not make the show- 
ing that it should among Oxford athletes. 
But the men who have entered into the 





A. E. Putnam, of Yale, on the field in London, winning the hammer throw for Oxford 
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sports have done remarkably well and 
have made the American student a power 
to be reckoned with. 

The other day an Oxford student said 
to me, “I suppose you have seen quite a 
number of men killed in playing football 
in America, haven’t you?”? When I said 
that I had never enjoyed that sight he 
threw magazine statistics at me which 
showed that thirty pigskin warriors had 
perished on the gridiron in the United 
States last year. Now whether his figures 
were correct or not I do not know, but a 


little observation will show one that there 
is a big difference between English and 
American sports. In one of our American 
colleges a few men go out for football in 
the fall, or baseball or track work in the 
spring. These comparatively few men get 
the benefit, or, as some would say, suffer 
the effects, of the most rigorous training. 
A great many of the students never go out 
for any form of athletics, some do not even 
do any gymnasium work, do not even ride 
bicycles or horses. They are content to 
look on, to cheer and encourage the picked 
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men and the squads who do play the games. 
Like so many things in America, the sports 
are centralized, the games are in the hands 
of the few. And these few play well, break 
records and furnish intensely exciting sport 
for the less energetic spectators. 


ALL ENGLISHMEN IN TRAINING 


At Oxford the whole system is radically 
different. Every man, almost without ex- 
ception, goes out for athletics. Every 
afternoon about two o’clock you see any 
number of bare-legged students hurrying 
down to the river to row. Nearly every 
“Fresher” gets “tubbed,” as they call the 
preliminary training in rowing. Those who 
don’t row get into the football games, either 
Rugby or Association, or as they are called 
in Oxford, ‘““Rugger” and “Soccer.” And 
they all go out nearly every day, alternating 
some days with hockey, tennis or golf. 
Bicycles are not extinct in England. The 
majority of the students ride, both for con- 
venience and pleasure. 

The best part of all this is that in England 
when a man leaves college he doesn’t hang 
his athletic togs up alongside of his univer- 
sity degree. The men keep up their games 
and keep dewn their flesh. Nearly all the 
Englishmen look well trained and are in 
good physical condition all the time. A 
book just published in London has this 
passage: 

“Look at those tall, thin Englishmen!” 
said John. “The English are the best- 
dressed men in the world. How clean 
they are! But they seem cold, as if they 
were not quite dry from their last bath.” 

“And that young man is an American,” 
said Diana, mischievously. ‘Americans 
always have padded shoulders, they always 
need shaving, their boots are always soiled, 
and their clothes are always unbrushed. 
Slap an American on the back and he’d 
disappear in a cloud of dtst!”’ 


There is an element of truth in that. 
The Englishmen show the results of their 
good athletic lives. They are usually 
rather lithe and solid. Their clothes have- 
n’t the generous padding of the Americans. 
Their life in an English university trains 
them into a real love for sport. They love 
it because they are in it and not just be- 
cause they like to watch others at it. In- 
cidentally, if a man were not fairly ath- 
letic and in good physical training, I don’t 
see how he could run for Parliament in 


England. If we ever get the idea that play- 
ing politics is a strenuous game in America 
we need only be in this country during a 
general election to see what a serious and 
exciting business it is. Candidates have 
to be not only clever with their tongues 
but quick with their fists and swift with 
their legs. I have noted numerous oc- 
casions when political aspirants have had 
to use the old-fashioned argument of two 
big doubled-up hands on the end of muscular 
arms in order to convince agitators that 
they have a right to speak their opinion. 
Even the chancellor of the exchequer 
has had to go through a back door of the 
hall where he was speaking, up a ladder, 
out of a window and along a railroad track 
to his motor-car to escape an angry crowd 
of opponents who would have mobbed him. 
Nearly every election speaker has to dodge 
fruit and eggs. And the polling goes on 
for over a week, a good test of body, mind 
and nerves for candidates and people, for 
the excitement is intense, the competition 
to secure voters hard and furious. 

All life in England is extremely active. 
Every business and profession is full of 
competition, which requires energetic work. 
To succeed as a merchant, as a physician, 
as a priest or as a duke, means the possession 
by every man of a sound physique, alert 
mind, and above all else poise and judg- 
ment. And beyond all doubt this com- 
bination of character is attained to a great 
extent by the system of athletic sports, with 
its continual round of exercise. The be- 
ginning is made in the schools, but unlike 
so much of our American sport, it does not 
stop with this introduction. All through 
their lives athletics play an important part 
with Englishmen. They cultivate sport 
not for the sake of sport and its records 
and championships, but for the benefits 
that healthful exercise gives to every man. 


GETTING FRESH AIR 


There is one problem that confronts 
every American in England. That is the 
problem of fresh air. It is a cry that re- 
sounds all over this land. To get this 
fresh air all comfort is sacrificed. Windows 
must be wide open, day and night. Only 
recently I was attending a lecture on the 
“Twelfth Century.” In this beautiful old 
Gothic lecture-room—long, high ceiling 
with carved rafters, great colored window- 
panes, and of all horrors, a stone floor— 
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there was at the end of it a small fireplace. 
Here a pretty little fire struggled bravely 
to look cheerful, and this was the only 
means of warming the room. The twelfth 
century history should be taught in just 
such aroom. One cannot appreciate those 
days of discomfort, before furnaces were 
invented, in the bright steam-heated lecture- 
rooms of a modern university. Then there 
is another advantage in attending lectures 
in these beautiful barn-like buildings. If 
at times you don’t /ear all that the professor 
says, you can sc2 the words. They spell 
themselves out in frozen breath from the 
speaker’s mouth. 

Are the English so hardy and rugged 
that they are proof against these attacks 
of fresh air? Not at all. It isn’t because 
we are puny Americans that we look long- 
ingly toward a paradise of steam-heat. 
The Englishman has never been warm in 
winter. Because November has arrived 
he expects to be cold until April. And 
worse still he takes cold. Early in the 
month of November he settles down with 
his annual winter cold. Every English- 
man that you meet in the street has his 
mouth open. If he hadn’t he would 
smother. And lectures or any _ public 
speeches are said amidst a storm of coughs 
and sneezes. One afternoon a friend 
of mine, an Englishman, was visiting me. 
He was suddenly taken ill and had to 
go home in a hansom. As he is ordinarily 
in rude health I was rather puzzled. But 
upon reflection I came to the conclusion 
that for the first time in any winter he had 
been warm. His visit in the only warm 
room in Oxford was too much for his 
fresh-air constitution. 

There was a good joke on all the fresh- 
air fiends of Oxford, on all at least 
who went to hear Paderewski play. A 
merry crowd had gathered in the town 
hall, windows were open and hundreds 
were offering their homage of coughs and 
sneezes to the great fresh-air god. But 
not so Paderewski; after his first piece he 
ordered the windows on the ground floor 
closed. After his second piece those of 
the gallery were likewise closed. After 
his third piece, much to his hearers’ disgust, 
he ordered even the ventilators closed. 
And there he kept them, six hundred 
draft-loving Englishmen, for an hour and 
a half in the close, sweltering atmosphere 
of that stuffy hall. If anybody ventured 
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to open a window or a door, Paderewski 
would shake his mane and roar out his 
order that it be closed. If they wanted 
to hear him they must suffer the danger 
of poisoned air. 

An old resident told me that she could 
remember the time back in the sixties when 
Englishmen began to open their windows. 
The idea has gradually been absorbed that 
fresh air is advantageous to health. If 
they survive a few more winters they may 
begin to take in the American idea of 
house-warming. They do not realize that 
it is a pretty good plan to have every room 
and hall at least thawed out. The English- 
man heats (to some extent) his room. The 
American heats his house. And when 
the Englishman realizes that he can get both 
heat and fresh air, perhaps he will begin to 
change his arctic habits. Fireplaces and 
wide open windows will give place to 
furnaces and ventilators. 


OXFORD, THE PLAYGROUND 


Somebody has contemptuously spoken 
of Oxford as ‘The Playground of the Rich.” 
How true that title is! Yet why condemn 
the place on that ground? It is a big 
playground, and the loveliest playground 
that imagination can conceive. And it 
is for the rich. The Oxford student is 
living in a city of licensed robbers. Let 
me use a very homely illustration. I 
bought some dates at an Oxford fruiterer’s 
shop on a Monday, paying tenpence for 
a pound. On Wednesday I was in London 
and got a pound of dates of the same quality 
for sixpence. It is the same with every- 
thing, a two-pound suit in London costs 
three pounds in Oxford. Landladies are 
legalized pickpockets. They are a kind of 
unattractive vampire in this university 
town. They leap with ferocious expecta- 
tion upon the innocent large-eyed under- 
graduate, and cling to him, draining his 
purse until it lies cold and flat. Then he 
goes home for the vacation while the wicked 
woman gains strength for a fresh assault. 
She is like a wild, ravenous animal whose 
anger and appetite can only be appeased 
by a continuous feeding upon undergradu- 
ates and their gold. 

But perhaps the disadvantages of this 
kind only enhance the other side of Oxford 
life. Existence here is like a bath in that 
river which caused man to forget the past. 
One moves as though in a beautiful dream, 
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unwilling to be awakened. It is like walk- 
ing through fairyland to go about Oxford 
on a sunny day. In the parks are men 
playing hockey and lacrosse, football on 
the college fields, sports on the tracks, 
and rowing on the river. It makes an 
American smile to see what they call a 
river. An ordinary creek, a Californian 
would say. But the English do know how 
to use their streams. In decent weather 
the Oxford streams are covered with 
young people who are rowing, swimming, 
pushing punts lazily about, or fishing. 
Thus loafing becomes a fine art. Leisure 
in all its beauty becomes life’s chief object. 
This is possible because of the Oxford 
system. The students play in term-time 
and study during vacations. At first it 
seems to the American quite wrong to turn 
things topsy-turvy in such a way. After 
a few months it seems quite right. And 
even the most critical observer from across 
the water has to modify his opinions of 
the Oxford system after the first shock wears 
off. He comes to realize that in some 
mysterious way this method of doing 
things is really successful. It does pro- 
duce thinkers, scholars and brilliant speak- 
ers. Men meet casually at tea in the after- 
noon, or at coffee after dinner,and exchange 
ideas on important topics. At an American 
college one seldom hears anything discussed 
outside of athletics. The students do not 
think deeply about fundamental things 
such as art, religion, politics, the drama 
or science. But the Oxford men take in 
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a great quantity of material, and what is 
more important, learn to digest it properly 
so that they build up their intellects. This 
doesn’t mean that they are heavy, dull or 
tiresome. Just because they are in earnest 
about things worth while they are able 
to be witty about them. Because one 
man I know here has gotten hold of the 
real truths of Socialism I have heard him 
get quite hilarious in showing up some 
of Bernard Shaw’s fallacies. Another man 
has drunk so deeply of orthodox religion 
that he is wildly humorous when he talks 
about what is called ‘New Religion.” 
They are but examples of what one finds 
all over Oxford. And for this very reason 
one should hesitate when about to speak 
of unprogressive Oxford. The old build- 
ings remain the same, because men have 
not learned how to make such good ones. 
The customs that cluster about the college 
functions, the absurd old officials in their 
quaint robes, and the various formalities, 
all are kept up as of old, because the modern 
mind can devise no satisfactory substitute. 

Certainly our dull American commence- 
ment ceremonies, so stiff and colorless, 
cannot be compared with the riot of color 
and the activities that make an Oxford 
University function so charming. In Amer- 
ica we too often speak of progression and 
mean by it tiled shower-baths or electric 
lifts in all their perfection. But if pro- 
gression really means the forward move- 
ment of alert minds, then we can sit at the 
feet of Oxford and learn much. 














D. A. Herring (third man from right) of Princeton, an important figure in Oxford football 


ADVANTAGES FOR AMERICANS 

If American students only realized what 
is offered to them by the Rhodes scholar- 
ships they would be keener about taking 
advantage of the opportunity. Any man 
who wishes to get a real balance and a real 
insight into the deeper things of life in 
order to do better thinking and learn to 
meet pressing problems of present-day life 
at home can do no better than to obtain 
an Oxford scholarship. If a man wishes 
to be merely a “‘successful, sensible’ busi- 
ness man, then an American college course 
or even a business college training may 
be adequate. If a man wishes to be merely 
a good lawyer or a successful financier 
or a clever journalist, then he need not 
come to Oxford. In the case of such a 
man’s coming to this English university 
his “plain, common sense’? ideas would 
probably get a terrible shock. He would 
be in grave danger of gaining breadth of 
vision or a habit of profound thinking and 
then his whole career might be changed. 

The only way that such a catastrophe 
could be averted would be for the student 
to come to Oxford and take the attitude 
that many of the Rhodes scholars here do 
take. Instead of sitting at the feet of 
Oxford wisdom and drinking in ideas, 


they expect Oxford to kneel before them 
and listen to stories of how Washington 
State University and Trinity College in 
Connecticut solve all life’s problems. If they 
meet ideas that do not agree with the stand- 
ards of Miami University or Kansas College 
they make fun of them. But the American 
who is ready to use all the powers of his 
intellect and to make every effort to under- 
stand the Oxford system is going to increase 
enormously his capacity for solving riddles 
and clearing up his difficulties. He will 
not lose his American ideals, but rather he 
will gain a new sense of the value of much 
that only the American enjoys. His love 
for his home land will grow, his sympathies 
increase as he comes into contact with 
men from the remotest parts of the world 
all gathered together into one little univer- 
sity town, and his convictions will take 
definite form and deepen and expand into 
something worth while. 

But the advantages of Oxford life are 
to be enjoyed only by understanding the 
Oxford system and by getting into the 
swing of Oxford life. The student who 
enters this lovely playground must “get 
into the game” and play with the crowd 
and share in the rewards for playing well. 
And he must remember that this game 
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is played according to Oxford rules and 
not as the game is played in Chicago. And 
the way to learn the method of play at 
Oxford is to learn it at Oxford and not 
to get it from Rhodes scholars. For judg- 
ing by observations, many of them are play- 
ing the game by different rules and do not 
seem to have entered into the Oxford game. 
OLD ENGLAND DYING 

Old England is dying. There can be no 
doubt of this. While Old England is dying, 
“New” England is waking. It is a great 
thing to see the life and vigor of an English 
election. It intensifies the impression that 
the visitor and student of English affairs has 
already gained: that a great change is com- 
ing over England. The days of merry old 
England are indeed numbered. One re- 
joices to think that the great mass of English 
people are shaking themselves and asserting 
their rights in the government of the country. 
At the same time one mourns to think of 
the passing of much that is so picturesque 
and distinctive of English life. 

The Socialists have not been preaching 
their doctrines in vain. For years they have 
been carrying on their vigorous onslaught 
against established convictions. They have 
declared war on the dukes and all that is 
bound up in the system which maintains the 
dukes. Great tracts of undeveloped land 
have been handed down to men who were 
fortunate enough to be babes in certain 
cradles. For generations the run of English 
people have simply accepted this condition 
of affairs. The result was a wonderfully 
interesting life throughout the country, full 
of fiction and poetry. But now comes the 
reign of fact and prose. Subordinate ten- 
ants are asserting their rights to buy and 
hold a small section of the earth’s crust for 
themselves and their families. One of the 
first steps toward this reform is the demand 
for the nationalization of land. The dukes 
are against the wall and the Socialists have 
their pistols drawn. The country has got to 
change. It is a great blessing and a great 
pity. One is glad to see the English people 
getting what is their right—what Americans 
have always enjoyed. But one is equally 
sorry to see the passing of so much that has 
been traditional for so many generations. 

It seems quite certain that this big change 
is sure to come over England. The English 
have never been a conservative people as we 
have in the United States or as Germany has. 


England is more like France in this respect. 
She always goes to bigextremes. One gener- 
ation has seen England a despotic mon- 
archy, the next has seen her a commune. 
Then back the pendulum swings and En- 
gland has a king again. Then she hasa 
democratic representation combined with 
the monarchy. The United States has been 
content to grow and develop along the broad 
lines that her written constitution gives to 
her. England is cramped by having no 
written constitution. And now the House 
of Lords, which is the chief revolutionary 
element in English political life, “‘has de- 
clared war on the British constitution,” says 
one of the chief socialistic writers in En- 
gland, Gilbert K. Chesterton. He goes on, 
‘“‘and serves it right for being an unwritten 
constitution.” The people elect their rep- 
resentatives to Parliament and expect to 
have the control of the nation through them. 

Why the representatives of a handful of 
the English people, who get their seats mere- 
ly because they happened to have the fathers 
that they have, should overthrow the laws 
which have been passed by the represen- 
tatives of the great mass of English people, 
is a great and confusing problem. 


THE SUFFRAGETTE PROBLEM 


Another instance of this great tendency to 
do things with a big upheaval is the state of 
the woman’s suffrage problem. While 
there has for a long time been a desire to 
have the vote, the American suffragettes 
have never gone to such extremes as the 
English women have. Throwing acid, 
chaining themselves to the iron posts of the 
Parliament houses, horsewhipping, trying 
to starve when jailed, and interrupting pub- 
lic speakers, are only a few of the wild 
methods they have chosen to adopt. In con- 
servative America, when the proper amount 
of interest is shown and women come to 
express the desire to vote, the ballot is given 
to them without any tiresome claims for 
martyrdom such as we find in England. 

Then again, America is more evenly bal- 
anced when it comes toa question of temper. 
Because of a slight difference of opinion on 
a religious question, violent means are re- 
sorted to in England, while in America 
absolute liberty is allowed and tolerance 
granted. It is a sad sight in wandering over 
England to see the wild unchecked havoc 
wrought in the name of religion. No respect 
for sacred things, no reverence for the house 
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of God, and no care for beauty of art or 
architecture, can be found among those who 
sought to change the character of the En- 
glish church. Statues were smashed, win- 
dows broken and many sanctuaries pillaged 
by so-called reformers, to say nothing of the 
bloodshed. 

It is the same reckless spirit that seems to 
prevail in all things English. It is such a 
beautiful country, so full of treasures of 


untold value, and it seems such a pity that 
the people have not more of the even, con- 
servative temper that prevails in the United 
States. Then the death of Old England 
might be but a peaceful one and a change 
into a far more glorious future of joy and 
prosperity. But any study of the English 
disposition and a perusal of English history 
do not encourage one to look for a calm 
settlement of existing troubles. 








The Coming of Rain 


By HENRY. ANDERSON LAFLER 


All earth waits but to hear her silver feet afar, 
Trailing down the mountains and along the river-plains— 
Blow, South Wind, and bring her whom we greet afar— 
Bring the Silver Maiden of the gray sweet rains. ! 


Long blue days, and the never-shadowed sun above, 
Stars that stir and waken with the lapse of light— 

We are weary for the rains and the clouds of gray and dun above— 
Slow, soft rains on the roofs all night. 


Tawny are the hills as the lions at their slain thereon, 
Yellow through the haze is the stubble of the wheat; 

Karth scarce knows if ever trod the rain thereon— 
Dim as a dream are her slim white feet. 


Even as a man, while death counts his tale of days, 
Dreams as he fades of a far-off hour, 

So earth dreams how, far through the veil of days, 
Green blades danced to a wild spring shower. 


Hollows of the white-oaks now are all astore with gold— 
Sealed and guarded treasure of the wild honey-bee; 

Maple-bough and sycamore pave the forest-floor with gold— 
Flames are the fruit of the red-cloaked tree. 


But oh, friend, look, and mark if anywhere to south 
White clouds drift, and hither gather slow. 

Come! Make haste!—I waft a hearted prayer to south, 
For trampled is the willow-spring—hear the cattle low! 


Purple of the vinelands, ruddy of the trees arow, 
Yellow of the barley-fields, brown of the briar, 

Sweet, amber sweet, of the stilling hives of bees arow-~ 
All’s under roof, and the wood for the fire. 
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All earth waits but to hear her silver feet afar, 
Trailing down the mountains and along the river-plains. 
Blow, South Wind, and bring her whom we greet afar— 
Bring the Silver Maiden of the gray sweet rains. 


Heart of the night, I woke to hear a breeze afoot— 
Creaked like an old stair the pine-tree’s frame. 

Sudden came a gust, on the shoulders of the trees afoot— 
Sighed to a silence, and then she came! 


Mousing at the door-latch, tapping at the pane soft, 
Rapping on the window-ledges her white hand; 

Then I heard her murmuring down the forest-lane, soft— 
A whisper in the dark to the wide still land. 


Went, as a singing, she, down the hills and valley-ways, 
Cooling-sweet to all athirst her glancing tinger-tips. 
Highroad, byroad, laurel-lacéd alleyways 
Trod the Silver Maiden of the sweet, sweet lips. 


All the little seeds woke, chanting praises after her, 
All the little shrubs breathed such a woodsy smell, 
Happiness of thorny vines followed like a laughter her, 
And the tall and gracious trees leaned and loved her well. 


Cattle under cedar-boughs know that soon the hills will be 


Putting off their dusty robes and choose a fairer hue 
Running full the rills will be, 


Poppy-broidered emerald 





And the trampled willow-spring gather heart anew. 


All earth’s glad that the silver rain is fleet again 
Down the mountain valleys and along the river-plains. 

Praise, South Wind, who hast brought her whom we greet again— 
Brought us back the maiden of the gray sweet rains. 





The Orientalizing of Appleton 


By FREDERICK FERDINAND MOORE 


RTHUR APPLETON, lieutenant of 
the fourth grade, Philippines 
constabulary, had his heart set 
on promotion. Like all new men 
in the service, he wanted a cap- 

taincy and a captain’s pay, for captains got 
better posts than lonesome little native 
villages on the coast like Ballybigan. He 
had been in the Philippines but a month, 
and three of the four weeks he had spent in 
Ballybigan. By his own census, sent to 


Manila ten days after his arrival, there were 
four hundred and six natives in Ballybigan, 
and three-fourths of them were under the 
age of ten. About the only human beings 
Appleton could associate with were his 
twelve constables, who couldn’t talk English, 
and as Appleton couldn’t talk Spanish or 
Tagalog, his conversation with his subordi- 
nates began and ended with his drill com- 
mands. There was a school-teacher over 
in Salamogue, eight miles away, but he had 
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consumption and wanted to do his coughing 
in Appleton’s face, so Appleton amused 
himself by teaching his bald-headed monkey 
tricks and reading aloud to himself. 

Appleton didn’t consider the half-blood 
Chinaman who kept the little barrio store 
as a human being. Wong could talk Pidgin- 
English and Appleton began to cultivate his 
acquaintance at first, but Wong bought and 
sold human skulls and trafficked in other 
ways with the head-hunters, and Appleton 
found that he slept better by staying away 
from the shack and its grewsome sights. 

A trading schooner dropped into the little 
bay about once in three months with mail 
and supplies for the constabulary detach- 
ment. Between visits the China sea was as 
bald as the monkey, except for a few fishing 
bancas which the natives of Ballybigan sailed 
in the bay when they wanted a change of diet. 

Appleton had been commissioned in the 
constabulary the week after he graduated 
from the University of California and was 
sure that he would like life in the Orient as 
an officer in the constabulary; but he found 
life in Ballybigan a trifle quieter than it had 
been on the campus and the Orient didn’t 
seem such a magical place after three weeks 
in the “Bamboo army,” as the regular army 
officers called the native police force. 

The Sunday morning which marked the 
end of his third week in Ballybigan brought 
a courier from Salamogue, where ihe tele- 
graph line ended. The native runner 
handed over the envelope, addressed: 

LIEUTENANT ARTHUR APPLETON 
Commanding Officer, Provisional Detachment, 
Philippines Constabulary, 

3ALLYBIGAN, P, I. 

“Like as not they want a report on the 
number of haversacks I have on hand, their 
condition and my recommendations as to 
supplying more carbine straps. This is a 
horribly responsible condition, I am sure,” 
he growled, as he finished his muddy coffee. 
Before he opened the envelope he had his 
house servant remove the three breakfast 
dishes and lace his canvas shoes. Then he 
motioned for a cigarette, blew a few rings 
toward the jungle on the shady side of the 
house, and yawned while Gregorio tore the 
yellow missive and handed him the familiar 
government telegram. 

“By George!” he exclaimed, after he had 
read his orders. ‘*This looks like somebody 
will be busy!” 

Ife had acquired the habit of talking and 
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reading aloud to himself so his own voice 
would not seem strange to him when he went 
back to civilization. 

“Now what do you suppose all this means ? 
‘Government suspects that opium is being 
smuggled into the islands along the northern 
coast of Luzon from China or other nearby 
ports and then brought to Manila. Since 
the law prohibiting the importation of the 
drug, the price has soared to $200 per pound. 
Watch as much of the coast as possible near 
your station until a coast guard cutter arrives 
in a few days. Search any small vessels 
which stop at Ballybigan from foreign ports 
or appear suspicious. If you find contra- 
band, seize it and arrest crew, wire head- 
quartersfor orders. By commandof General 
Flint, General Commanding. McMurray, 
Captain and Adjutant, Manila.’ 

“Fine business! If I can make a good 
catch I’ll get my captaincy and perhaps 
special duty in Manila, and then I can send 
telegrams to lonesome lieutenants in God- 
forsaken holes like Ballybigan.” 

Relieved that something had happened 
to break the monotony of life, he jumped 
up from the table, grabbed his pith helmet, 
buckled on his sword and started for the 
bamboo barracks for the usual morning 
inspection. As he stepped on the veranda 
of his bungalow he caught sight of a little 
schooner sailing into the bay, a half-mile 
below his quarters. 

“There they are now!” he shouted glee- 
fully. “There are the smugglers! Apple- 
ton, old man, you’rein luck! We'll go down 
and welcome them to Ballybigan and go 
over their boat with a fine-tooth comb, grab 
the opium which is worth $200 a pound, 
seize it and apprehend the crew according 
to orders and wire Manila, ‘We have met 
the enemy and they are ours.’ I do like to 
catch smugglers.” 

He went back and picked up a field-glass 
and studied the strange boat. He made out 
the name Yellow Bird on the bows. She 
was a tiny schooner of about a hundred tons. 
The American flag flew from her spanker 
gaff, and from her fore truck a peculiar 
triangular white pennant with a blue cross. 
Appleton knew the latter was the “church 
flag,” flown by vessels during divine service 
on board. 

“Too blamed bad,” he said in disgust. 
*“‘She’s a missionary boat. I’ll go down and 
chin-chin with the sky-pilot, anyway. I 
don’t have company every day.” 
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Twenty minutes later, accompanied by 
a sergeant and two privates, he went over 
the side of the spick-and-span little Yellow 
Bird, which had sunk her anchor in the bay 
mud a hundred yards offshore. 

As he stepped out of his banca, a pretty 
young lady was standing on the top of the 
accommodation ladder. She was dressed 
in white duck and wore a belt of gold braid, 
and Appleton observed that she had shiny 
brown hair, which swelled out from under 
a white canvas sailor hat. He also noticed 
that she had black eyes and cheeks with a 
pink tint—and dimples. 

‘“‘Welcome on board the Yellow Bird, and 
may the Lord be with you,” she said. 

Appleton took off his hat and mumbled 
some reply. The clerical looking gentleman 
broke off the hymn in the middle of a 
sentence and greeted Appleton with a benign 
smile. 

“Peace be with you,” he said. “I am the 
Rev. Obadiah Kent, master of the Yellow 
Bird, a preacher of the gospel, the accredited 
representative of the United Society. This 
is my daughter, Patience. We are holding 
services—won’t you join us?” 

Before Appleton could reply, the Rev. 
Obadiah Kent resumed the hymn at the 
place where he had stopped, Miss Patience 
joined in, and Appleton took off his hat and 
joined the singing, a trifle off the key. 

The congregation consisted of the eight 
members of the crew, all Chinese, the 
Chinese cook and the ship’s black cat. 

After a short prayer the Rev. Mr. Kent 
concluded the service and invited Appleton 
to the cabin. 

“Where did you clear from and where 
are you bound for?’’ asked Appleton. 

“Patience, get out the ship’s papers, my 
dear. Show our dear friend and guest our 
credentials. I must go on deck for a minute 
and see that all is secure, for it may come 
on to blow.” 

Miss Patience produced a tin box and 
handed out packets of papers, which she 
unfolded and explained to Appleton. The 
constabulary officer rather enjoyed having 
her show him the papers; he liked to hear 
her sweet voice; he liked to watch her brush 
back the vagrant strands of brown hair; 
the white, deft fingers snapping over rubber 
bands made him sigh for someone like Miss 
Patience to take care of his accounts and 
make his reports about haversacks. 

“Our work is cast among the 
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heathen,” she explained. ‘We have spent 
the past year coming up the west coast of 
Luzon, and now we are going down the east 
coast. Our last port was Vigan, north of 
here. We don’t have to pay port dues or 
clear like the ordinary vessels, for you see 
this is our letter of marque to enter and clear 
free in all American ports, in the service of 
the Lord. In order to help defray the 
expenses we are allowed to trade, and here 
is our manifest. We have twenty sacks of 
rice for Wong Kim, the Chinese merchant 
here, which we will land, with your per- 
mission. Here are our credentials from 
the United Society and here is a 
letter of introduction from the Bishop of the 
Philippines. I hope,’”’ she concluded, with 
an arch smile, “that you are suited with our 
papers. Werintend to leave a supply of 
tracts, printed in the native tongue, and 
some bibles, and we will probably be here 
a week, laboring to convert some of the 
natives. We would like to hold services in 
your barracks.” 

“It must be awful tiresome living in this 
little schooner,”’ said Appleton. ‘You and 
your father must be my guests while you 
are in Ballybigan.” 

“That is so sweet and kind of you, I am 
sure. If it wouldn’t be imposing on your 
hospitality, we might stay longer than 
a week.” 

“Stay as long as you want to—you would 
be saving my soul if you could stay six 
months—I get horribly lonesome in this 
place.” 

“I’m afraid that will be too long for us, 
for we must not forget our duty to the poor 
heathen.”’ She laughed gaily and ran ‘to 
call her father, and Appleton heard her 
joyously telling the Rev. Obadiah about the 
invitation to make his house their home 
during their stay in port. 

“‘My dear friend, so kind of you, I’m sure,” 
said the Rev. Kent, as he returned to the 
cabin. ‘It would be as good as a vacation 
to spend a couple of days ashore, wouldn’t 
it, my dear? And this bartering with 
heathen is so tiresome—I wish I could get 
that rice ashore and in Wong Kim’s store, 
and off my mind. I am utterly without 
inspiration while I have it to worry about.” 

Appleton suggested going ashore at once 
in his banca and taking the rice with them 
and having his cargadores deliver it to Wong 
Kim, so that his guests could go on to his 
house and have tiffin and rest after the 
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passage down the coast. The suggestion 
was hailed with delight by the Rev. Obadiah 
and Miss Patience, and Wong Kim soon 
had his rice and had paid for it, and the two 
visitors were resting on the veranda of 
Appleton’s bungalow. 

At tiffin Miss Patience charmed Appleton. 
She laughed and chattered and smiled at 
him bewitchingly and he began to wonder 
if his pay as a lieutenant of the fourth class 
would support a wife, and if it would, if 
Miss Patience Kent would marry him and 
a thousand and one other ideas entered his 
head. He wore his newest khaki uniform, 
and his sword. belt and his gold-plated 
collar ornaments and his shiniest buttons. 

In the afternoon the Rev. Obadiah walked 
through the town and left Miss Patience on 
the veranda with Appleton, and the two 
became very friendly. 

They were all on very friendly terms at 
dinner, and after dark the Rev. Obadiah 
asked to be taken out to the Yellow Bird for 
a hymn-book, as he wanted to hold a service 
in the constabulary barracks and needed 
some hymns in the Tagalog language. Miss 
Patience also wanted to go aboard the 
schooner, and when Appleton declared that 
he would have them taken out and go with 
them, they insisted that he was tired and it 
would be too much trouble for him. Really, 
they did not wish to put him to so much 
bother, so he ordered his banca out and re- 
mained at home, estimating the cost of living 
for two in Ballybigan. 

He sat on the veranda and watched the 
riding light of the Yellow Bird, rising and 
falling with the gentle swell of the China 
sea. He watched the banca glide over the 
moonlit water toward the schooner, and 
presently he saw it returning to shore, and 
was glad that they were returning so soon. 

“What the dickens does that mean?” 
Appleton was talking to himself. ‘Didn’t 
that riding light disappear? Of course it 
did. The schooner is swinging at its moor- 
ings. What’s that? Are they getting can- 
vas on her? That’s the jibse’l going up! 
That clanking sounds like the anchor chain 
winding up— Oh, I guess he wants to 
shift her position for the night. Why, that’s 
the forese’l being hauled up! Can they be 
getting under way? Well, blast me for 
a blind beggar, if she isn’t heading out 
to sea!” 
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The Yellow Bird was heeled over to port 
under the strong land breeze. and was 
rapidly slipping to sea. He could hear the 
rigging creaking as the schooner began to 
plunge in the swell. He jumped up and 
ran down to the beach and met the banca 
as it was brought ashore. Arthur Appleton, 
lieutenant of the fourth class, Philippines 
Constabulary, collapsed and sat down in 
the wet sand when he heard his boatmen 
explain that the Rev. Obadiah Kent had 
sent them back as soon as he boarded the 
Yellow Bird with his daughter. 

“T wonder if anything is wrong,” he asked 
himself. ‘I wonder if I can get that rice at 
Wong Kim’s store and look it over.” 

He hurried up to the little tienda and 
burst in on the placid Chinaman. 

“Where is that rice you got from that 
schooner?” he demanded. 

“Lice? You likee see lice? Top side,” 
and Wong pointed at a shelf laden with 
twenty brown sacks, supposed to be filled 
with rice. 

“But the sacks you got to-day were white 
cotton cloth—these are dirty brown; these 
are not the sacks of rice which were brought 
ashore from that schooner which just sailed.” 

“All same lice,” replied Wong, puffing at 
his pipe. 

“You know better!’’ roared Appleton. 

“No can catch white slacks—all same 
lice,’ droned Wong, and went on with his 
never-ending game of solitaire. 

A courier looked in at the door, and seeing 
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Appleton, entered. The lieutenant tore 
open the envelope and read: 
“Appleton, commanding detachment, 


Ballybigan. Hold schooner Night Hawk 
if she puts in at your port. She has Chinese 
crew. Master is Atherton, wanted smug- 
gler. He poses as a missionary. His wife 
plays part of his daughter. Vessel last seen 
in bay of one of the Bashee Islands. Changes 
her name at will and has fake letters from 
various Officials. Apprehend and hold and 
seize cargo, allow nothing on shore. Known 
to have at least hundred pounds of opium. 
McMurray, Adjutant.” 

“Ves, there is an answer,” said Appleton 
wearily. He took a blank and wrote: 
“Appleton, lieutenant, fourth class, Philip- 
pines Constabulary, respectfully tenders his 
resignation. Leave for Manila first trans- 
portation.” 


’ 
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Greater than Gold 


“White Coal’? Miners of the Sierra and Their Treasure Beds of Energy 
—The Story of Big Bend 


By CLayton M. Jones 


HREE years ago, a party of men 

plodded down the steep canon 

that bounds the river-bed of the 

North Fork of the Feather river, 

flowing through the Sierra in 
California. Here and there along their 
toilsome way they set up transits to survey 
the country and now they examined the 
soil of the river-bank. Were they in search 
of gold, which the bed of this stream was 
said to contain? No; they were the miners 
of a new substance which is destined to 
become more valuable and of vastly more 
importance to the economic stability and 
prosperity of a state than even the great 
mines of ore. These men were miners of a 
new era—the miners of “white coal.” 
They were searching along the river for a 
spot where they could sidetrack this water 
over a cliff and then let its enormous mass 
come tumbling down through great steel 
pipes to hit the blades of cunningly contrived 
wheels which they would erect at the base 
of the precipice. 
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After traveling through many miles of 
ravine and canon, these men came to a spot 
eighteen miles above Oroville. Here the 
river shoots down a cafon, but the rushing 
water swirls for miles around a great bend 
and finally comes back to within three miles 
of the place where the bend started. And 
the surveyors noted that around this loop 
the river had dropped something like six 
hundred feet. Here, then, was a spot suit- 
able to harness the turbulent flood. But a 
mountain intervened between the two ends 
of this river loop and in order to use this 
tremendous drop it was seen that the ob- 
structing mountain would have to be dug 
through and the water thus diverted through 
the tunnel and then dropped down the other 
side of the hill. 

Now it so happened that several years 
previously, Dr. Pierce, of patent medicine 
fame, had headed another expedition at this 
very point. They were mining for gold. 
To them, the rushing water was only a 
nuisance and an obstacle which covered 
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the precious gold which the bed of the 
stream was said to contain. It is a curious 
coincidence that in order to drain the river- 
bed around the great bend, in order to get 
rid of the water, these miners of yellow gold 
did the very thing which the miners of 
white coal would have to do in order to use 
the stream to the best advantage. 

The old tunnel which the gold-miners 
drove through the mountain was discovered 
by the water-miners. They purchased 
this tunnel and 
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The prosperity of a people depends 
directly upon their productive capacity; 
that is, the amount of wealth which they 
can produce, for instance, in each ten-hour 
work-day. As the ability to produce wealth 
increases, the things which were formerly 
luxuries enjoyed by the few, now “become 
considered the necessities of the many. 
But the production of wealth varies directly 
as the available power to produce it. Before 
James Watt invented the steam-engine and 

the race had not 





property rights 
of the old com- 
pany. In_ this 
manner began 
the expenditure 
of an amount of 
wealth, in the 
harnessing of 
this river, such 
as the mining of 
gold had never 
known, for a five 
hundred and 
fifty foot head 
of water flowing 
at the rate of 
two thousand 
cubic feet per 
second was more 
significant to 
these white coal 
miners than all 
the traces of 
goldon theriver- 
banks. And not 
only is it more 
significant to 
them, but also 
to the entire 
human race and 
especially to the 
people who live 
in states where 
great rivers flow 
and where the ingenuity of man can divert 
the water over a precipice or down the side 
of a mountain. 

But the romantic and seemingly para- 
doxical tale of how men, in their quest for 
gold—one of the rarest of metals—have 
fallen back for the great upbuilding of 
states, upon water, the commonest of sub- 
stances, is of intense human interest, be- 
cause the entire welfare, progress and civili- 
zation of a race are involved in the telling. 











Where the tunnel emerges from the mountain. Four steel header pipes 
directing the water into the four biggest water-turbines in the world 


as yet learned 
how to harness 
the energy which 
the sun’s heat 
had deposited in 
the coal-beds— 
had not shifted 
at least part of 
the drudgery of 
the world off 
their shoulders 
to the coal-beds 
—many people 
had to work 
from daylight 
until darkness 
year in and year 
out in order to 
gain the bare 
necessities with 
which to sustain 
life in their bod- 
ies. That was 
because all the 
work of the 
world had to be 
done by the pig- 
my strength of 
men. Slavery 
was_ instituted 
because the only 
way that men 
possessed to get 
work done which 
required a large outlay of power, was to 
collect a mass of human beings and drive 
them to concerted action under a merciless 
lash. Few men could stop to think, could 
use their brains, when they worked far into 
the night in order that they might buy 
enough to eat. 

James Watt was a great slave emanci- 
pator. After the invention of the steam- 
engine, factories sprang up and the neces- 
sities of life became more plentiful because 
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Concrete intake tower and timber dam for diverting the flow of the river into the tunnel. The dam is about to 
be replaced by a concrete one 


the steam-engine was entering every phase 
of human endeavor. This new power 
applied to work formerly done by humans, 
immensely increased the productive capacity 
of the race. 

But what of the rivers? The falls of 
Victoria in Africa—the largest falls in the 
entire world—fell in a solid sheet over a 
precipice at the time that thousands of 
slaves were sweating and toiling in the hot 
sun to build the pyramids. Those falls 
alone could have done work equal to all the 
work done by all peoples living at that time, 
if men had known how to harness them. 
Instead, they were looked upon with great 
superstition and fear by the natives. 

Even after Watt had invented the steam- 
engine, the great waterfalls of the country 
could not be used to any extent. The 
greatest and last power resource of a people 
went to waste but for one reason: power 
could not be transported—it had to be used 
on the spot. The cities, the great centers 
of manufacturing and commerce, werecrying 
for more power, for cheaper power. The 
power was not forthcoming from the 
waterfalls because no one had discovered a 
method of transporting it. 

But in England, Faraday had been toiling 
in his laboratory for ten years in an effort 
to produce a current of electricity by 
mechanical means, and in the year 1831, 
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just eighteen years before the rush for the 
California gold-fields, he made the great 
discovery which sixty years from then was 
to make possible a great new ‘“‘white coal’ 
mining in the land of El Dorado. 

Faraday discovered that a coil of wire, 
revolving between two magnets, would 
produce a current of electricity; but it was 
not until the World’s Fair at Chicago in 
1893 that people awoke to the commercial 
possibilities of the generation and _ trans- 
portation of electric power. Great dynamos 
of many thousand horsepower capacity have 
been developed from Faraday’s discovery 
and great water-turbines have been con- 
structed to revolve the armatures of these 
electrical machines. It was found that 
power in the electrical form could be trans- 
ported, and so we have the spectacle of the 
mighty force of a river transmitted by this 
method to a filament of copper and shot 
one hundred and fifty or two hundred miles 
from the falls amid the wilderness to the 
cities where men work. 

In this way the waterfalls have caused 
factories to spring up, electric railways to 
be built, mines to be operated; they have 
increased the productive capacity of the 
people, as the river, diverted upon barren 
unproductive land, has transformed it by 
irrigation into a garden and has increased 
production in food-stuffs. In the future, 








Header pipes set in concrete on the mountain side, showing valves to regulate the flow of the water 


on the Pacific slope, the people will look 
more and more to the river, to the power of 
water running downhill, for their permanent 
prosperity. 

When men, with fevered minds filled with 
the thoughts of golden riches, struggled 
across the barren waste which intervenes 
between the snow-capped Sierra and the 
heedless East, it would have been a mad 
imagination which would have predicted 
that in a few years those snows would be 
making the ground luxuriant beneath their 
feet. And how much stranger a prophecy 
it would have been to say that, hundreds 
of miles on the other side of the range, 
yes, even where the Pacific laps the coast 
line, there would rise up great cities of 
humming factories, swift-moving cars and 
glittering lights, all due to those same 
snow-covered peaks? 

Yet these things have come to pass, and 
so the river is being depended upon more 
and more, not alone for the production of 
food-stuffs, but also for the production 
of the necessities and luxuries of the people. 
It has been harnessed to the factory and 
the farm and the car. Its massive and 
untiring strength has been substituted for 
the pigmy physical efforts of a race. The 
cobbler quits his bench and feeds machines 
run by the river. These machines make 
fifty pairs of shoes where he used to make 
one pair. The mill has taken the place of 


the loom. The horse has been taken from 
in front of the street-car and the river takes 
hold and moves the car the same distance 
in one-tenth of the time. The gas- and oil- 
lamps, indistinctly lighting the streets, have 
been abolished—the river does the lighting 
with a candle-power fifty times as great. 
And so, along the varied lines of human 
endeavor, the river has taken the place of 
petty man-power. Its operations range 
from the delicate process of filling a cavity 
in a tooth to erecting a dam across its own 
bed in order that it may furnish still greater 
energy for the race. 

California is the second in water-power 
development in the United States and, 
with the completion of the river-harnessing 
feats now going on, will be head and 
shoulders above any other state in the Union. 
The largest and latest harnessing of the 
rivers is occurring in this state, from which 
it is expected that in the near future she will 
double her present development of 466,744 
horsepower. Nowhere in the world are as 
great river-harnessing feats under way as 
where the Sierra slopes toward the Pacific 
coast line. It seems strange that immense 
operations which mean so much to the 
sound economic prosperity of California 
should have received in the past so little 
publicity. 

Recurring to the great bend on the 
Feather river in California, the engineers 
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figured out that the stream could be made 
to do work at this point equivalent to one 
hundred and twenty thousand horsepower. 
Do you realize what a horsepower of work 
would mean if you had to produce it with 
your own body? If, during each ten-hour 
day, you lifted five hundred and fifty pounds 
one foot high during each second, you would 
be doing work equivalent to one horsepower. 
As a matter of fact, you would not be able 
to lift the five hundred and fifty pounds 
from the ground at all. In order to produce 
one horsepower during a ten-hour day 
for one year, it would take four and one-half 
tons of coal. Twenty-four cubic feet of 
water falling twenty-two feet in one minute 
can be made to do an equivalent of one 
horsepower of work. 

But here was power to 
the ultimate extent of 
one hundred and twenty 
thousand horsepower 
going to waste. The 
Great Western Power 
Company was_ formed. 
The company enlarged 
and lined with concrete 
Dr. Pierce’s old tunnel so 
that it would have a 
capacity of twenty-five 
hundred cubic feet per 
second. They then drilled 
a new tunnel, 3,450 feet 
long, from a point near 
the end of the old tunnel 
to a point on the hillside 
directly above the spot 
where the power-house 
was built. Each of the 





four feeder pipes on the Concrete intake tower interior, showing method 
of taking water into the tunnel 


side of the hill above the 
power-house drops a solid 
column of water five hundred and fifty feet 
high. This water hits the turbine blades with 
the force and velocity of a cannon-ball. One 
of these heavy steel pipes leads to each 
turbine and there are connections with the 
header for four more without interfering. 
Each of the four great turbines thus far 
installed has a capacity of eighteen thousand 
horsepower. They are the largest turbines 
ever built. One of the great dynamos 
alone, connected on the same shaft as one 
of these immense water-turbines, could do 
the entire work of a manufacturing city of 
thirty thousand inhabitants besides lighting 
the streets and running the cars. 





This is the greatest river-harnessing feat 
on the Pacific Coast. The entire electrical 
equipment is the largest ever reached in 
this section. Preliminary surveys of the 
watershed were made with as much care 
and in as minute detail as would be made 
by a city of one million inhabitants seeking 
to safeguard its water-supply for years to 
come. The head is the highest in the 
world, for the volume of water and the 
turbines are the first reaction wheels ever 
used on such a high head, where it is cus- 
tomary to use impulse turbines. 

For one hundred and sixty-five miles, 
the steel towers seventy feet in height and 
seven hundred and fifty feet apart, with 
their glistening porcelain insulators carrying 
the copper wires, mark a 
highway of power into 
the city of Oakland. 
Along the way they pass 
through Oroville, Marys- 
ville and Sacramento. 

Some conception of 
the magnitude of this 
one instance of power 
development may be had 
when it is realized that 
its completion has taken 
three years; it was neces- 
sary to build twenty 
miles of roads and 
bridges; two steam-com- 
pressor plants had to be 
built for construction 
purposes, two sawmills 
and living accommoda- 
tions for over a thousand 
men. The nearest rail- 
road station, when work 
was first begun, was that 
of the Southern: Pacific 
at Oroville, arid owing to the rough charac- 
ter of the country considerable difficulty 
was experienced in teaming from Oroville 
to the site. 

During the construction of the power- 
house, the line of the Western Pacific railroad 
was pushed through the cafion and opened 
in February, 1908, at a point on the river 
opposite the power-house. The railroad 
was thus finished in time to make the 
delivery of heavy machinery to the power- 
house over it, a cable hoist being used to 
transport the material to the opposite shore. 
Two steel towers twelve hundred feet apart 
were connected by two and one-fourth-inch 
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cables, over which a load of twenty-five tons 
could be transported from the railroad to 
the power-house and a load of ten tons up 
the hill to the header pipe. 

Another phase of this harnessing of the 
rivers is the conservation of the flow of the 
water by creating big reservoirs back in 
the hills. In this way the flow of the rivers 
is equalized and the water may be used in 
many instances 
for irrigation as 
well as power 
purposes. The 
main branch of 
the Feather river 
rises in Nevada 
and in summer 
the flow of water 
is small, while in 
winter it is quite 
large. The 
North Fork rises 
in Big Meadows, 
in Prattsville, 
Calitornia, 
where the Great 
Western Power 
Company plans 
to erect a mas- 
sive storage res- 








rain, the gates in the dam will be opened and 
the water allowed to flow downstream until 
stopped by another dam across the bed. 
Here it is sidetracked through the mountain 
and dropped down the hill to the turbines. 

Reservoir sites and other lands to the 
extent of thirty-four thousand acres have 
been acquired, and these, together with the 
water rights, insure an ultimate capacity of 
four hundred 
and thirty thou- 
sand _ horse- 
power—thelarg- 
est in the world. 
The present tun- 
nel capacity is 
for one hundred 
and ten thou- 
sand horsepow- 
er. The har- 
nessing of this 
river at this 
point has thus 
far cost $8,000,- 
000. In addi- 
tion, there will 
be spent two 
million dollars 
more in the next 
two years. 
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the ordinary 
low-water flow 
of the water at 
the station, 
which is one 
thousand cubic 
feet per second, 
can be made 
eighteen hun- 
dred cubic feet 

per second as ¢ 
a minimum. 
During the 
months of rain- 
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beultimately ex- 
pended in ex- 
tractingthe max- 
imum amountof 
work out of this 
one stream in 
this vicinity. 

It is believed 
that the electri- 
fication of the 
railroads over 
the high grades 
of the mountains 
will be another 











fall, theimmense 
dam which is to 
be built will hold 
the water back 
and it will rise between the hills until forty 
square miles of land has disappeared 
beneath the flood; then it will rise foot by 
foot until the tremendous amount of forty- 
seven billion cubic feet of water will be held 
back by the massive barrier of concrete. 
From July to November, when there is no 


important factor 


Transporting the largest transformers in the world from the railroad f ‘a lif tac 
across the river to the power-house; harnessing a ol California’s 
great river on the side of a precipice 


development. 
Recent North- 
ern Pacific and Canadian Pacific electri- 
fications through the mountains have demon- 
strated the superiority of the electric 
locomotive over its steam rival in pulling 
heavy trains over big grades. On the 
division of the Southern Pacific, extending 
for over one hundred and forty miles over 
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the Sierra Nevada mountains from Reno, 
Nevada, to Sacramento, California, the 
limit of haulage has already been reached 
on a one-track road. Estimates indicate 
that for a continuance of the present 
methods of steam haulage, the cutting of 
new tunnels in order to lower the grades 
would cost from $40,000,000 to $50,000,000 
and consume eight years in the building, 
while a change to electric motive power 
could be made in two years at a cost of 
$13,000,000. With electric haulage, seventy 
five per cent will be gained in speed, and 
there will be a twenty per cent reduction 
in non-profitable tonnage on account of 
the fact that the electric locomotives are 
much lighter. It is ascertained that the 
road contemplates using electric power 
where the Sacramento division crosses the 
mountains, about one hundred and ten 
miles between sea-level on the west and the 
base of the interior plateau. With a grade 
of seven thousand feet and six or eight 
passenger trains a day, besides the heavy 
freight-trains, that section presents a tre- 
mendous problem in transportation. In 
calculating the expense of changing to 
electric locomotives, it is not assumed that 
each existing locomotive must be replaced 
by an electric counterpart of equal power. 
Much time is required in the current types 
of locomotives for a variety of operations 
which disappear completely when electricity 
is employed. These operations are: taking 
on water, heating the boiler, and changing 
direction on the turntable. Evidently fewer 
electric locomotives are required to accom- 
plish the same amount of work. 

California is being interwoven with an 
immense system of electrical distribution. 
The first high-voltage plant in the country 
in the mountains back of Pomona and San 
Bernardino, and subsequently the Santa 
Ana cafion plant, transmitting energy into 
Los Angeles, have formed the basis of the 
immense network of the Southern California 
Edison Company, which has grown until 
it reaches from Redlands to the sea and now 
includes a great transmission system ex- 
tending from the Kern river far northward 
into Los Angeles, a distance of one hundred 
and twenty-two miles. This system covers 
the valley from Redlands to the Pacific 
very thoroughly. It includes seven hy- 
draulic plants and seven steam-stations. 

The other great system of southern Cali- 
fornia is that of the Pacific Light and 


Power Company, which covers particularly 
the territory between Los Angeles and the 
sea. As in the other network the principal 
station is on the Kern river, the distance 
from the power-house at Borel along the 
transmission line to Los Angeles is one 
hundred and _ twenty-seven miles. The 
Pacific Light and Power Company has four 
other hydraulic plants and three steam- 
generating stations, of which the steam- 
driven station at Redondo is the most 
interesting as it uses crude-oil, as do the 
other steam plants in this vicinity. The 
thoroughness with which these systems 
supply energy to the great central valley 
of southern California is remarkable. The 
branch lines run to the little towns and 
villages, providing them with light and 
power. Small industrial plants throughout 
this immense territory are also supplied 
with power. The power lines reach to every 
place where a market can be found. The 
combined systems cover a territory of over 
two thousand square miles aside from the 
long projection northward into the Kern 
river country. It is here that irrigation 
combines with the water-power plants, for 
the same water which makes the desert put 
on a garden glow also lights the streets 
and moves the cars in cities miles away. 

The Pacific Light and Power Company 
will shortly begin the work of enlarging 
several of its plants so as to meet the in- 
creasing demands for energy. It has plans 
under way to develop more power on the 
Kern river and to extend its lines into the 
mountains, where additional plants are 
under contemplation. The Southern Cali- 
fornia Company is preparing plans for the 
construction of another power-plant in the 
Santa Ana canon, which will involve an 
expenditure of $600,000. The plant will 
be located in what is known as Lost Man’s 
cafion and will have a capacity of about 
seventy-five hundred horsepower. This is 
the sixth plant which this company has 
developed in the Santa Ana cafion. The 
total output of the six will amount to six- 
teen thousand kilowatts. 

One of the greatest river-harnessing feats 
which was completed recently is that of 
the hydro-electric plant of the Stanislaus 
Power Company on the Stanislaus river 
in central California. This stream runs 
at the rate of three hundred cubic feet per 
second, but with a fall of fifteen hundred 
feet, and the energy obtained is equal to 
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A typical western power-house of low head 


The electric generators are directly connected to the shafts of 


the water-turbines, which are incased in concrete 


twenty-five thousand horsepower. This is 
one of the highest heads in the world. The 
water is taken out of the river by a diverting 
dam high up in the hills, carried by means of 
a flume twelve miles and a ditch about a 
mile. It is then passed through a short 
length of wooden-stave pipe and _ then 
through a steel-pressure pipe three thousand 
feet in length, to the power-house. Here 
the company combines power development 
with water-supply, for another pipe is 
carried on beyond the power-house, siphoning 
the water over two hills and on to the San 
Domingo mine. The company is building 
another power-house in the vicinity with a 
head of two thousand feet—the highest in 
the world. The transmission lines are 
strung on steel towers, eight hundred feet 
apart on the level and closer together in 
the mountains. 

The Pacific Gas and Electric Company 
generates ninety-four thousand horsepower 
by eleven hydro-electric stations. The com- 
pany also owns undeveloped water-power 
exceeding one hundred thousand _horse- 
power and thirty-one storage reservoirs 
with a storage capacity of approximately 
twenty-five billion gallons of water. The 
company also has fourteen hundred miles 
of high-tension lines. It owns _ several 
domestic water systems, five hundred miles 
of canal for irrigation purposes and the 
street-railway system of Sacramento. The 





companies’ operations extend in twenty- 
four counties of central California, with an 
estimated population of one million two 
hundred and fifty thousand. 

The Northern California Power Com- 
pany is building a twenty-four thousand 
horsepower hydro-electric plant in Battle 
Creek county, Nevada, and the plant will 
soon be ready to commence operation. 
This station, called “South,” is five miles 
south of the Volta power-plant of the 
company, where nine thousand horsepower 
is now generated, and immediately south 
of Manton. Below this station another 
power-house will be built, where eight 
thousand horsepower will be obtained. 
When these three units are completed they 
will have a combined horsepower of twenty- 
seven thousand. From this last point the 
water goes on to main Battle creek, where 
the largest power-house (of twenty-four 
thousand horsepower capacity) is installed. 
These streams will be entirely harnessed 
before the end of this year, making fifty-one 
thousand horsepower available in this 
region. 

Projects are now under way and plants 
under construction for the harnessing of 
many rivers and the storing of much water 
in the Sierra. The Rubicon project will 
be near Lake Tahoe, where the locations 
have been made on the Rubicon river, a 
tributary to the American river, by the 
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Rubicon Water and Power Company. 
The preliminary engineering work has been 
completed and the first power-station will 
be built near Hale’s Camp, in northern El 
Dorado county, and the second lower down 
on the Rubicon. The first will have a 
head of eighteen hundred feet and will 
develop about thirty thousand horsepower. 
On the Yuba river, locations have been 
recently filed which indicate that the water 
will be carried in flumes and canals from 
the north Yuba river in Sierra county, at a 
point below Sierra City, where the intake 
will be located, to the site of the power- 
house just below Downieville. 

Another development deal consists of the 
formation of a large water and power con- 
solidation in the Sierra under the name of the 
Lake Tahoe Power and Water Company, 
and in the development of which it is pro- 
posed to expend not less than $1,000,000 
annually for the next four years. The 
principal purpose of the syndicate is the 
development of power from the water of 
Lake Tahoe, of which it controls the only 
outlet. Transmission lines will be run on 
both sides of the mountains, supplying 
energy to the state of Nevada, as far 
east as Ely, and on the California side 
to Sacramento, and through the valley of 
the Sacramento river. The water from 
Lake Tahoe will be used under conditions 
which will protect the Truckee-Carson 
irrigation system and the total output of the 
combined plants will reach two hundred 
thousand horsepower. The greater part 
of the energy sold in Nevada will be de- 
veloped from the Carson and Walker rivers, 
while the engineers have plans for new 
stations in the Truckee, where three sta 
tions are already in operation. 

Surveys will soon commence on the large 
power development of the Feather River 
Power and Development Company on the 
Middle Fork of the Feather river. The plan 


includes a chain of three plants, from which 
it is estimated that eighty-six thousand 
horsepower can be developed at low water. 
The first diversion of the water will be made 
at Nelson Point, in Plumas county, where 
fifteen thousand cubic inches of water will 
be carried eleven miles in a ditch to the 
mouth of Onion creek, where a fall of one 
thousand feet will be secured for the first 
plant. From the pond the water, now 
increased to twenty thousand cubic inches, 
will be carried by a ditch a distance of 
fourteen miles, to a point near the mouth 
of South Branch, where a fall of twelve 
hundred and fifty feet will be had for the 
second power-plant. From the second plant 
the water will be increased to twenty-five 
thousand cubic inches and will be carried 
in a ditch six miles to Fall river, where the 
third plant will have a fall of seven hundred 
and twenty feet. The Bay Cities Water 
Company has in contemplation a large water- 
power proposition on the American river, 
where $12,000,000 will be expended in de- 
veloping seventy-five thousand horsepower. 

The Mount Whitney Power Company, 
operating at Visalia, has two plants, one on 
the East Fork and the other on the Middle 
Fork of the Kaweah river. Current is trans- 
mitted about seventy miles, furnishing light 
for several towns and moving the cars in 
Visalia. 

These power developments, together with 
many other smaller ones now being worked 
out in the Sierra, will cause an expenditure 
of over $50,000,000. Who can look into 
the future and make an adequate prophecy 
of the progress and civilization in store for 
this land of fruit and flowers; of factory and 
of forest; of irrigation and of mines; of 
glittering cities and swift-moving cars? Who 
can measure its advance under the com- 
paratively new impulse of this new force 
the force of falling water transmuted into 
power: the wizard of development? 
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The Keystone Fraction 


By James M. SPENCER 


DRAWINGS BY J. A. CAHILL 


HEN they came in over 
the desert together they 
were just plain Slim 
McCrae and plain Bill 
Morrison. But that was 
before a claim had yet been staked or a 
shack thrown up where the now booming 
camp of Goldfeather stood. Things had 
changed since then and though Slim was 
the same Slim McCrae, his old partner, 
Bill, was now known as W. Henley Mor- 
rison, and dominated the mining life of 
Goldfeather. The Hawkeye group, whose 
record-breaking output 
during its two months’ 
run had thrilled the min- 
ing world, was owned 
solely by Morrison; and 
using his suddenly ac- 
quired wealth he had 
quietly bought up stock 
in a number of the 
camp’s producers until 
his word was law in the 
stockholders’ meetings. 

It was a familiar story 
to the miners of Gold- 
feather—the story of how 
near Slim had come to 
being one of the High- 
mucky-mucks of the 
camp. Just a week or so 
before the strike on the 
Hawkeye claim Slim and 
Billhad parted company, 
Slim taking one of their pack-burros and 
drifting farther on into the desert while Bill 
stayed to prospect the claims they already 
had. Thetwowere still to bepartners—orat 
least so Slim thought. 

News traveled slowly in those days, and 
it was several weeks after the fabulous 
strike in the Hawkeye before the word 
reached Slim. He at once packed up and 
took the back trail. When he neared the 
old camping-ground he found that the 
country was staked everywhere. Morrison 





“Lemme sce what she looks like!” 


was away on business, but Slim soon found 
that the claims which he and his partner 
had staked out together were all recorded in 
Morrison’s name. Slim scoured the camp 
for vacant ground, but all he found was 
a small fraction of a claim which had been 
overlooked during the first boom of the 
camp. He staked it off and threw up his 
location notice, calling it the Keystone 
Fraction. i 

And now Slim was at work for day’s 
pay on a claim owned by his old partner. 
In the drift of the Gold Bull, an unde- 
veloped property adjoin- 
ing the Hawkeye group, 
he and his helper were 
running a machine on 
thenight-shift. But every 
afternoon found Slim 
over at the Keystone. 
He was sinking a shaft 
through the wash, hop- 
ing to find some trace of 
the Ajax lead, whose 
course indicated that it 
cut through the Keystone 
ground. As the Keystone 
Fraction lay between the 
Gold Bull and the Ajax, 
both owned by Morrison, 
Slim knew that he could 
soon make a deal if he 
struck a showing for ore 
in his shaft. 

Several months passed 
and still Slim stayed by the work on the Key- 
stone, though the showing became no better 
withdepth. He passed through the wash into 
solid formation, but the bedrock continued 
unchanged. Yet Slim showed no inclination 
to abandon the shaft. Every afternoon, 
about an hour before the night-shift went 
on at the Gold Bull, a mud-spattered 
figure climbed up the rickety ladder out 
of the Keystone shaft; a few minutes later 
would come the muffled reports of his 
blasts and Slim would hurry on over to 
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supper and his shift’s work on the Gold 
Bull. 

But one afternoon he did not come as 
usual to put down his round of holes in 
the Keystone, nor did he show up that 
night at the Gold Bull. Near noon the 
next day Slim’s helper came around to 
his shack to see what was wrong. Slim 
was lying in bed, and old Doc Cummings 
was just fastening his medicine case to 
leave. Jack followed him outside, closing 
the door carefully behind him. 

“What's ailin’ ’im, Doc?” he asked in 
a lowered voice. 

“Pneumonia—a pretty tough case, too. 
His fever is climbin’ right up on him.” 

“Vou don’t mean they ain’t no showin’ 
fer ’im?” 

“Ton’t know—not much, I’m_ afraid. 
I’d say no showin’ at all if he’d been fightin’ 
booze like the most cases I’ye had. They’re 
dying off like sheep all over camp.” 

But Slim’s case developed more hope- 
fully than Doc Cummings’ gruff diag- 
nosis gave Jack grounds for expecting. 
Fortified with a constitution free from 
alcohol, he withstood the grim scourge 
which was culling the ranks of Goldfeather, 
and after a couple of weeks had passed the 
crisis and was slowly regaining his wasted 
strength. Jack, who had moved his bunk 
to Slim’s shack that he might nurse him 
through his illness, went back again to 
his job on the Gold Bull. 

On the day Jack went back to work an 
unexpected visitor called at Slim’s cabin. 
It was Morrison, showily dressed in the 
best the camp could furnish. He had but 
little to say, yet during the short visit Slim 
was aware of an air of conceited conde- 
scension in his old partner. Upon taking 
his leave, however, Morrison apparently 
experienced a bit of remorse at the emptiness 
of his visit, for he turned about and took 
a step or two toward the bunk. 

“Say, McCrae,” he began, nervously 
fumbling his silk hat. “Do you — er — 
how are you fixed fer grub and one thing 
another? Nothin’ I can do fer you?” 

“No, guess not, Morrison. I ain’t broke 
fer a while yet. No, there’s nothin’ unless— 
say, Bill, hev you got any use fer the Key- 
stone? I want to pull out o’ this hole soon’s 
I get strong ‘nuff again. No, I know they 
ain’t much of a showin’ in the shaft yet, 
but I thought maybe you could give me 
some kind of a deal as I hear yer buyin’ 


up a good bit lately. The Keystone °d 
give you connections between the Gold 
Bull an’ the Ajax, you know; an’ that orter 
be worth somethin’ to you.” 

Morrison’s eyes squinted together shrewd- 
ly and then he looked indifferently away. 
“Well, I dunno,” he said; “I'll think it 
over, though. Got a pardner you could 
send along with my mining man to look 
the proposition over?” 

“Ves, I guess I could get Jack to go 
over fer me.” 

“All right; if nothing happens maybe 
I'll send Hinkley around to talk it over 
with you to-morrow.” 

But Hinkley never came around. In 
fact, Morrison and his expert spent the 
following day in the lower drift of the Gold 
Bull. A strike had been made the night 
before which sent the mining stocks of 
Goldfeather on an impetuous bound up- 
ward. Two machine men just transferred 
from a stope in the Hawkeye were working 
in the drift where the ore-shoot was un 
covered. As they were shoveling back 
the rock broken down by the shots of the 
day-shift, both suddenly dropped _ their 
shovels and made a wild scramble for a 
gleaming fragment which sparkled in the 
candlelight. After examining it close 
under their candles for a moment the two 
miners stumbled hurriedly over the heap 
of shattered rock and up to the breast of the 
drift. Asoneof them passed his candle slowly 
over the rough face of thedrift he exclaimed: 

“Talk about yer ore-shoots, I guess this 
dope sure skins any doin’s OV Morrison’s 
ever opened up!” 

Hank roughly elbowed the other aside 
in his eagerness to get a closer view of 
the newly opened ore. “Out o’ the way, 
Red! Lemme see what she looks like. 
Pure quill? Well, I reckon so! The ol’ 
Hawkeye ain’t in it. Bet you this truck 
‘Il run fifty dollars to the pound. Hurry 
up there with the nose-bags, Red! We 
ain’t got no time fer foolin’ aroun’—the 
pusher ‘Il be in here ’fore we know it.” 

Red was already back where they had 
left their lunch pails and was _ excitedly 
emptying their contents over against the 
wall of the tunnel. Throwing a few shovel- 
fuls of muck over the pile of sandwiches, 
he hurried back to his partner, carrying 
the empty pails with him. 

About twenty minutes later Red and 
Hank were standing at No. 4 Landing 
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of the shaft, waiting for the next car to 
be hoisted to the surface. As they were 
being hoisted up the dripping shaft Hank 
stepped over to where the cager stood. 

“Say, Tom,” he said in a sour tone of 
voice, ‘when you see the pusher, tell ’im 
me an’ Red had to knock off. Them 
mullet-heads on the day-shift used too much 
powder, an’ she’s so rank back in the drift 
a feller can’t breathe.” 

A short distance from the shaft-house 
the pair halted for a 
moment. 

“Where we goin’ to 
cache ’er?” one of them 
whispered. 

“Dunno, Hank. We 
gotta get shed of er 
som’mers, though. They 
ain’t no show o’ peddlin’ 
the truck ’round camp 
anymore. Morrison’s got 
a spotter watchin’ every 
assayer’s shack in town.” 

“Say, Red, what’s the 
matter with some o’ these 
wildcat shafts that ain’t 
workin’ no more?” 

“Best we kin do, I 
reckon. Douse yer glim 
there, an’ let me take the 
lead. I know every foot 
o’ this groun’.”’ 

After putting out their 
lights, the two high- 
graders stumbled on in 
the darkness. 

For the next few days 
all the interest of Gold- 
feather focused on the 
strike in the Gold Bull. 
It was the richest find 
the camp had yet known, = * 
and everyone was ab- 
sorbed by a feverish ex- 
citement that promised to bring on the biggest 
boom that had ever struck camp. In the 
saloonsand gambling-houses loafers gathered 
in knots to talk knowingly of the possibilities 
of the new ore body; in the stock exchange 
building the little fellows holding papers 
for a few shares in some wildcat rubbed 
elbows promiscuously with millionaires who 
were manipulating the stock market, all 
talking excitedly of the latest news from 
the Gold Bull. 

A week or so after his first visit Morrison 
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Morrison hesitated a moment in the doorway 
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came again to the little shack where Slim 
was convalescing. Slim was sitting up in 
bed running over the mining page of a 
San Francisco paper. As Morrison walked 
up to his bunk he entered at once upon the 
purpose of his visit. 

“Say, McCrae,” he said, avoiding the 
eye of the other with attempted indifference, 
“what ‘Il you take for that fraction of yours ? 
Will a couple thousand buy ’er—that is 
without botherin’ you “bout havin’ yer 
ground looked over or 
anything? Course you’ve 
heard of the strike on 
the Gold Bull?” 

For a moment Slim did 
not look up. When he 
spoke hisface was flushed 
and he was biting ner- 
vously at his lip. ‘Two 
thousan’?” he began 
with a trembling voice. 
“What do you take me 
for, Morrison? Jest as 
well give the layout to 
you. Guess I won't, 
though, considerin’ every- 
thing. If that claim ’s 
worth anything I figure 
on gettin’ my money’s- 
worth out of ’er. No, if 
you want the first showin’ 
on buyin’ me out jest 
send that expert of yourn 
aroun’. I’llget my buddy 
to go over an’ show him 
aroun’, an’ if you decide 
she’s worth forty thousan’ 
to you, all right. If not, 
—well, Pll jest hold ’er 
fer a while, that’s all.” 
Morrison stormed in 
a we high dudgeon. ‘Forty 
thousan’! What you take 
me fer,man? Think I’ve 
gone batty, just ’cause I opened up a little 
ore in the Gold Bull? What you expect to 
get outen a, measly little fraction like yourn 
with nothin’ in sight? Well, I can’t fool no 
time with you, if that’s yer song. I’ve got too 
many other deals on the string.” As he left 
the cabin he hesitated for a moment in the 
doorway and then went out. An instant 
later his head was thrust back into the 
room. 

“McCrae,” he said, “I’m makin’ you 
my last offer on that dinky claim of yourn 
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Five thousan’ fer ’er on the spot. Is it 
a deal ?”’ 


“I give you my figures once,” said Slim. 
“T wasn’t handin’ you no hot air either!” 

“Then be hanged with you and yer offer!” 

The door slammed behind him and he 
Was gone. 

‘Yer blame shoutin’ he'll knuckle in to 
you,” Slim’s partner assured him that 
night, as the two were speculating as to 
the outcome of Mlorrison’s visit. ‘*He’s 
made up his mind to have that piece of 
ground and all you have to do is to stay 
Pll bet he has that mullet 
you in 
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headed expert callin’ on 
week.” 

And Jack was right, for two days later 
Morrison’s expert dropped in at the cabin. 
After trying for a time to sound Slim as 
to whether he had weakened any on his 
price since Morrison’s visit, Hinkley shifted 
abruptly to the object of his own call. 

“Well, McCrae,” he said, ‘when can 
you furnish me a man? I want to put in 
a round of holes in that shaft of yours. 
If we break into any kind of a showing 
for ore we'll give you your deal on the lay. 
If not, I'm afraid you will have to change 
your tune about ten or fifteen thousand if 
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you want to do business with Morrison. 
Can your man go out with me in the morn 
ing?” 

“Yes, I guess so. Jack’s workin’ on the 


day-shift now, but I guess he can get off 
to-morrow.” 

The following morning found the men 
on their way to the Keystone shaft, Jack 
loaded down with a hammer and a set of 
drills. With the expert. perched on the 
ladder him, unheeded di 
rections concerning the work, Jack cramped 
himself in the bottom of the shaft and started 
on the round of holes. It was almost sun 
down when the holes were all drilled and 
ready for blasting. 

“Better be cuttin’ yer suspenders, ol’ 
pal!” said Jack, squinting up at the ex 
pert before splitting his fuse for lighting. 
“T want tnat ladder to myself when I split 
these fuse.” 

A few minutes later the shots went off; 
one after another the heavy muffled re 
ports resounded from the shaft and the 
powder smoke began drifting lazily up 
from below. When the mouth of the shaft 
had cleared again Jack went over, and 
dropping a pick down before him, de 
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scended the rickety ladder with the expert 
following cautiously behind him. 

“Well, 1 guess them ol’ boys was sure 
muck makers!” he called back up the ladder 
to Hinkley as he stepped down onto the 
heap of shattered rock and began working 
his pick. For some time he pried away 
at the slabs in Every 
piece showed the same dull, grayish cast 
of the country rock through which the 
shaft had sunk. 

Suddenly Hinkley slid down from where 
he had been watching on the ladder above 
and began clawing excitedly at a pile of 
rock along the wall of the shaft. When 
he straightened up he held a small piece 
of rock close to the light of his candle. 
Jac k stepped overtohisside and snatched the 
lustrously glowing specimen from his hand. 

“Tellurium, by Jingoes!” he burst out 
in great excitement. ‘Where did you get 
‘er, ol’ man?” 

“Right under that there, against 
the wall. Let me see your pick a minute.”’ 

Jack quickly drew back the pick handle 
from the other’s “Jus’ hol? on a 
minute, ol’ timer! Don’t get in such a 
sweat about it. Guess we'll jus’ call the 
prospectin’ otf fer to day. Yes, come on, 
get up the ladder there. To thunder with 
you an’ yer report! What you reckon 
Slim cares for yer blame report now? 
Guess this chunk 0’ dope I got here ‘ll talk 
purty powertul itselr.”’ 

It was after dark that night when Jack, 
with the help of another miner, had cleared 
the shaft of the broken rock from the blasts. 
lor some time he plc ked at the bare bottom 
of the shaft, carefully examining the for 
mation under the light of his candle. 
Finally he dropped his pick and climbed 
up the ladder, carrying a small sack on 
his shoulder. On top he stopped for a 
moment to speak to the miner who had 
been cranking the windlass. 

“Don't think they’s anything to ’er 
but a pocket, Bill. Got *bout forty pounds 
0’ purty good lookin’ dope here, but they’s 
no showin’ on the bottom o’ the shaft. 
You jus’ stay here to-night to see that 
Morrison don’t send no guy snoopin’ 
aroun’ to take gapin’s. I'll take the dope 
an’ go on over to the shack.” 

Slim, his cheeks flushed with excite- 
ment, was sitting up in his bunk im- 
patiently waiting for further news from 
the Keystone, 


loosened silence. 
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Jack emptied the sack upon the bunk at Stim’s side. 


“How did she show up, Jack?” he asked, 
as his partner stumbled into the room 
carrying his still lighted candle. ‘lind 
any more dope like that first piece you 
brought over?” 

“Yep, “bout forty pounds of it.” Jack 
Was emptying the sack upon the bunk at 
Slim’s side. ‘‘Bet yer neck 
lookin’ stuff. [’'m kinder ‘fraid she’s only 
a pocket proposition though, Slim. Has 
Morrison been ‘round yet?” 

“Ves, he jest left, him an’ Hinkley both. 
He offered to take me up on that forty 
thousan’ deal without any further pros- 
pectin’.” 

“You raised on ’im, huh? Well, Slim, 
I don’t want to rake you in on no cheap 
deal, but if you can onload on the ol’ boy 
for forty thousan’ you'd better take ‘im 
up. After I mucked out I worked the 
bottom of the shaft over in good shape 
with a pick, and they’s no showin’ of a 
stringer nor nothin’ else. This dope here 
must 0’ come outen a little pocket sommers.”’ 

Slim stopped fingering the piece of ore 
which he was examining and looked up 
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she’s good- 


“Bet yer neck she’s good-looking dope!” 
soberly. “What ’d be yer idee, Jack? 
Close out to *Im right away?” 

“Bet yer neck! Now’s the time to do 


business with ‘im. If he finds out they’s 
no ore-shoot in sight he’s apt to crawtish 
on you right off.” 

So it was decided between the two that 
the best policy was to send word to Morrison 
the next morning, telling him that he could 
have the Keystone for his last offer if he 
closed the deal before noon. That settled, 
the two miners turned their attention to 
speculating on the value of the ore already 
taken out of Slim’s shaft. 

“Bet you this bunch here is worth two 
thousan’ easy, Slim,” said Jack. ‘Dope 
like this chunk here’ll average ——” 

Someone was rapping on the cabin door. 
Jack dropped the specimen which he held 
and hurried over toliftthelatch. Twominers 
in their “digging-clothes” and carrying lunch 
pails stepped into the dimly lighted room. 

“Why, hullo, Hank!” said Jack. ‘What 
‘re you an’ Red doin’ loatin’ aroun’ this 
time o’ day? Thought you fellers was 
on the five o’clock shift.” 
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“The pusher put us on the graveyard 
shift last night. Jus’ thought we’d drop 
in an’ see yer pardner.” 

Neither of the two miners seemed to 
see the little pile of ore as they stepped 
over near the bunk. 

“These are a couple of fellers workin’ 
on the Gold Bull, Slim,” said Jack by 
way of helping the visitors to feel at their 
ease. “Here, set down on this bench over 
here, fellers.”’ 

They both sat down, but despite Jack’s 
garrulous efforts to make them feel at home, 
the two maintained an air of awkward 
reserve rather unusual in anyone at all 
conversant with the social usages of Gold 
feather. The visit was not strung eut 
very long; after a few minutes the one 
called Red, rose from the bench and looked 
over toward Slim, clearing his throat in a 
hesitating manner. 

“IT onderstand you’ve made a strike on 
yer claim, pardner,” he said, still apparently 
unaware of the rich specimens at Slim’s 
side. 

“Well, yes; at least I’ve got a purty fair 
showin’, Slim held out a piece of the 
tellurium. ‘‘Want to take a look at some 
o’ the dope?” 

Red merely glanced at the piece of ore 
held out to him. “Naw, guess not—fact 
o’ the matter is I’ve seen that truck before.” 

Slim looked up into his with a 
puzzled expression. “Seen it before? 
Guess yer mistaken, pardner. We jus’ 
took this ore out this afternoon.” 

Red shifted his eyes to the tloor and stood 
for a moment nervously fingering the handle 
of his lunch pail. “Say, ol’ man,” he 
began, taking a step nearer the bunk, 
“they’s no use 0’ me beatin’ aroun’ the 
bush any concernin’ what brought me an’ 
Hank here this evenin’. We’re here to 
talk business with you.” 

Slim looked questioningly from one to 
the other of the embarrassed visitors. 
“Explain yourself a little, stranger. What 
you drivin’ at?” 

“Well, our lay is this: We onderstand 
yer about to make a good deal with Mor- 
rison on yer fraction. An’ fur ’s we're 
concerned course that’s perfectly ‘gitimate 
business, perfectly ‘’gitimate. Me an’ 
Hank here ain’t the sore-heads what ’d 
be in fer knockin’ a feller outen landin’ 
a good bunch o’ money. But as we wuz 
just a sayin’, we’re out on business our- 
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selves. As fur as this truck’s concerned’’— 
he had picked up one of the specimens and 
Was turning it over in his hands— ‘‘well, 
you fellers know as well as me an’ Hank 
here that Morrison *d lay down on you 
in a minute if he got any idee this truck 
come outen the Gold Bull.” 

Slim flashed an angry glance from one 
to the other of the strangers. ‘See here, 
you fellers,” he began in a husky voice, 
“what in thunder are you drivin’ at, any- 
way?” 

“They’s no call fer you gettin’ up on 
ver ear that way, pardner. I wuz jest 
tryin’ to break it to you easy that me an’ 
my side-kicker here made a little cache 
in yer shaft *bout a week ago. This dope 
you got here ’s some glommin’s we raked 
in when we opened up the vein in the Gold 
Bull.” 

Slim dropped the piece of ore which he 
had been nervously fingering and a dazed 
look came over his face. Jack, who until 
now had stood by in bewildered silence, 
stepped up to Red and caught him roughly 
by the shoulder. 

“See here, ol’ man,” he said, ‘“‘guess I 
orter know a little "bout this deal myself, 
seein’ as how it was me put in that round 
of holes over at the Keystone. How in 
blazes could you have any _ high-grade 
cached there, an’ me not run onto it when 
I was puttin’ down my _ holes?” 

“Maybe yer pardner here can clear up 
on that as well as me,” said Red, turning 
toward the bunk again. ‘“‘You mind that 
boot-leg in the bottom of your shaft, McCrae? 
Where an ol’ hole of yours potted out an’ 
left a bug-hole big as a bucket? Well, 
we cached our haul in that boot-leg an’ 
covered er’ up with a bunch o’ muck. 
I)’ you mind the place?” 

Slim appeared not to have heard the 
question; he was swallowing hard at a 
lump in his throat. In a sudden intuitive 
glimpse he had seen the lately bright pros 
pects of the Keystone sent glimmering. 
In a dazed manner he scraped together 
the scattered ore and put it in the canvas 
bag at his side. When he looked up again 
the two “high-graders” quailed before the 
wrathful look on his face. 

“Now, you thievin’ whelps, you!” he 
spluttered, his voice breaking with passion. 
“You see that door there? Take your 
glommin’s an’ get out o’ here—an’ don’t 
lose much time ’bout it, either!” 








For the next few days all the 
interest of Goldfeather focused 
on the strike 


Red picked up the sack of 
ore and started for the door, 
his partner ahead of him. In 
the doorway he paused for a moment and 
looked back, apparently at a loss for words 
as he saw the still wrathful look on Slim’s 
pale face. 

“What you hangin’ back fer?’’ shouted 
Slim. ‘Get out o’ here an’ shet that door!” 

But Red still stood there, tingering the 
door latch. “Say, McCrae,” he began 
sheepishly, ‘‘you ain’t goin’ to get sore an’ 
blow on a feller, air you?” 

“Vou fellers pile outen this shack an’ 
tend to your business! Reckon I know 
enough to tend to mine without any of 
yer boot-lickin’.” 

When the door had closed behind them 
Jack came over and replaced the pillows 
which had slid from behind Slim’s back 
during his excitement. 

“Say, Slim, I wouldn’t let this upset me 
too much if I was you. The showin’ to 
put your deal through with Morrison is 
just as good as it ever was. It’s a cinch 
them plugs won’t nose ’round him any, 
now they’ve got their dope.” 

Slim made no reply, but Jack could 
see that he was badly upset by the turn 
affairs had taken. 

The next morning Jack was up and 
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dressed before 
daylight. When 
i ; he had _ gulped 
i i * down a_ hasty 


breakfast he 
quietly 
over to where Slim lay, apparently asleep. 

““’Wake, are you, Slim?” he asked in 
a low Slim turned with his 
face to the candlelight. 

“Yes, been awake most all night, Jack. 
Where you goin’ ?” 

“Thought I'd take a run over to the 
shaft an’ aroun’ a little. Then | 
thought I'd go up town an’ see Morrison. 
Don’t you reckon you'd better land ’im 
fer that forty thousan’, he smells a 
rate’ 

For a moment Slim was silent and then 
he raised himself on his elbow. ‘Say, 
Jack,” be began, fumbling for his words, 
“Tl — I guess I’ve sorter changed my mind 
*bout that deal. Dunno as I want to sell 
the claim the way things stand now.” 

“Ve’re a blame lunk-head, Slim!” 

“Well, I dunno but what Iam. But then 
I’d rather lose out on ’er than stand fer such 
a rank salted deal as it is now.” 

Jack used no little argument and_per- 
suasion trying to bring Slim to a different 
decision, but met with no success. Fi 
nally, disgusted with the whole situation, 
he left the cabin and headed up the trail 
for the Gold Bull. 
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Only a little later the same morning 
Morrison came to Slim’s cabin and hurried 
inside with little formality at the door. 
The visit did not last long and when he 
rose to go Slim’s one-time partner turned 
before leaving the door and cast back a 
dark, angry look. 

“McCrae,”’ he blustered, his voice husky 
with rage, “I'll never turn over a hand to 
give you a lift again. I’ve offered you 
everything in reason—yes, sixty thousand 
is clear out of all reason. I just want to 
tell you one thing before I go, though — 
you'll be blame sick of yer infernal bull- 


headedness ‘fore you get another offer 
out o’ me. I'll promise you that right 
now!” 


With his head thrown stiffly back and 
his face flushed with anger, he bolted from 
the cabin. Through the dingy window 


pane Slim watched him swinging along 
down the narrow street until he turned 
aside on the trail to the Gold Bull and 


passed from sight. 

The development of the ore-shoot in 
the Gold Bull marked the high tide of 
Goldfeather’s booms. Shortly after Mor- 
rison’s strike vague rumors began drifting 
about camp; it was hinted that the rich 
ore bodies were pinching out. With heroic 
zeal the versatile stock promoters worked 
“double-shift” to avert the slump, but 
all their efforts were futile; the news leaked 
out and there was a sudden ebb in the 
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flood of eastern capital which had formerly 
kept things booming. One after another 
dozens of “wildcats’’ closed down. their 
works, and Goldfeather, having sprung 
up in the desert like a great mushroom, 
began dwindling quite as rapidly. 

One morning when the station platform 
was jammed with a motley crowd of mi 
grating miners, a_ trim-looking — special 
car stood at the end of the mixed train 
which daily left Goldfeather. Inside the 
special sat Morrison. Rumor had it that 
just the day before he had closed out the 
last of his mining interests to an English 
syndicate and was leaving for San Fran- 
cisco. Whether or not the report was 
true, he was inside his chartered car, im 
patiently waiting for the clanging of the 
engine bell. 

As he sat looking out of the car window, 
Morrison’s eyes were drawn to a little 
cabin not far from the track. Before its 
open doorway two miners were busy pack 
ing blankets and provisions upon a_ pair 
of small burros. The packs were soon on, 
and the little outfit headed away from the 
cabin toward the hazy horizon in the west. 

There was a sudden din of the engine 
bell, an unsteady lurch, and the emigration 
of Goldfeather was on its way toward the 
green fringe of the outer world. Leaning 
from the car window, Morrison watched 
Slim and his partner moving slowly out 
over the shimmering desert. 
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By Dre_pH WATKINS 


Dearest, when I think of thee, 

A holy church I seem to see, 

An altar white, and round about, 
Pale lilies breathing sweetness out, 
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A favorite contralto, and 
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one of the most beautiful 


of American singers 
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By LitTELL McCLunc 


N American opera! To many super- 

critical musical folk this term 

sounds something like saying a 

Michael Angelo masterpiece by 

a promising young American 

artist. To others, who take a broader and 

more up-to-the-minute view of the great 

increase in the demand for grand opera in 

all parts of the country, the expression 

‘American opera” means the dawn of a 
new artistic era in the United States. 

While art, literature, science and archi- 
tecture are enjoying a renaissance in the 
new world that has astonished the old, 
native opera has lain dormant in the minds 
of our composers and singers. Opera we 
are having, and plenty—the finest opera in 
the world, but none of it is by American 
composers. No opera-house on earth boasts 
the singers that the Metropolitan and Ham- 
merstein organizations possess. Such names 
as Caruso, Tetrazzini, Garden, Fremstad 
and Farrar are not to be seen in front of any 
temple of song in Europe. Salaries paid to 


prima donnas and tenors in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago make the 
continental impresario gasp in astonish- 
ment. Mcre money is spent at the Metro- 
politan Opera-House in one season than at 
any other lyric center in the world. Nearly 
$80,000 a week, it is estimated, is poured 
into this institution, which crowns the very 
pinnacle of our artistic achievements. The 
Wagner Ring is given with a magnificence 
and solemnity that would have delighted the 
soul of the master composer himself. Aida, 
Il Trovatore, Falstaff, La Traviata, and the 
other Verdi operas are presented and sung 
on a scale that far surpasses the premiéres 
of these operas at the famous La Scala in 
Milan. There is scarcely an Italian, French, 
German or Russian composer whose works 
are not sung with unmatched splendor at 
both the Metropolitan and Manhattan 
opera-houses. 

And yet, say some artistic patriots, it is 
all to no other purpose than to cater to the 
occupants of “the diamond horseshoe,’’ to 
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whom a box at the opera means the highest 
social prestige. In part this is sadly true. 
In France, Germany and Italy, opera is an 
institution of the people. In Germany, 
opera is sung in German. In Italy, the 
librettos are in Italian. The boy who shines 
] 


your shoes on the streets of Milan may be 


as deeply interested in the premi¢re of a 
Puccini offering asthe man who occupiesa box 
seat,andhe may beascapableof appreciating 
the work. Instead ofragtime, the Italian boot 
black hums and whistles the beautiful arias 
from Madame Butterji: 
La Boheme,ora dozenother 
operas that he attends with 
the regularity shown by 
our juvenile population in 
going to the moving-picture 
shows. The people know 
opera and they love it. The 
name of Verdi is as much 
revered as that of Jefferson 
in this country. 

We cannot reasonably 
expect opera to become a 
national institution in this 
country in a short time. 
As a people, we have for 
the last half a century been 
so busy obtaining commer 
cial supremacy that we 
have had little time for art 
and song. But now in the 
heyday of industrial tri 
umph, we can turn our 
attention to opera with the 
hope of setting our own 
standards and with our 
own themes, as have the 
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Orville Harrold, tenor, one of 


Italians and the Germans. 
The production of foreign 
opera on a magnificent scale 
in half a dozen large American 
cities in the last few years has 
stimulated a desire in many to 
see this form of art turn truly 
American in spirit and ex 
pression. 

We must have not merely 
opera sung in English, but 
American opera sung in our 
own tongue and by native 
artists. Parsifal in English is 
no more American opera than 
a whitewashed negro is a 


lished fame. Allen Hinckley is winning his laurels white man. Translations 


almost invariably mar any 
work, musical or not. An opera in English 
should have its original words in English. 
Only too well do the impresarios know this, 
and the reason that the best Opera com- 
panies have not given opera in our own 
language is because there is none to give. 

But the dawn of an American opera is at 
hand. When we shall hear a successful 
composition by an American composer sung 
in [nglish, this country will have made a 
step that will undoubtedly mark a new 
period in the annals of music. It will mean 
a new and widespread in- 
terest in opera, the break 
ing away from traditions 
that held dramatic art in 
check so long, the building 
of new opera-houses and 
the singing of opera in 
every section of the United 
States. All these hopes will 
not be realized at once; 
indeed it may be many 
years before they are ful- 
filled. But the start will 
have been made and the 
possibilities are great. 
There have been American 
operas, it is true, but they 
were rather abortive efforts 
that came considerably in 
advance of their time. 

But now the opportunity 
is at hand and_ several 
composers are ready to 
grasp it. I have just re 
ceived a letter from Andreas 
Dippel, administrative 
SN ETaiG manager of the Metropoli- 
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Mary Garden, a bright particular star of 
American opera 


tan Opera Company, saying that 7/e 
Pipeof Desire willsoon besung (in English) 
at the Metropolitan. This opera, though 
shortand containing only three personages, 
is the work of the American composer, 
Frederick S. Converse, with the text by 





George Edward Barton. The characters 
are lolan, a peasant; his betrothed, 
Naoia; and the Old One, king of the 
elves. 

The Old One has the magical pipe 
of desire, the playing of which brings 
all that the player wishes for. lIolan 
makes fun of the magic flute, and the 
Old One plays it for a beautiful dance 
of springtime by the elves. Tolan in 
rage takes the pipe from the Old One, 
but only discord comes from it until he 
plays a love melody to Naoia. Tolan has 
used the pipe for a selfish purpose, and 
to give life a new meaning to him, the 
Old One shows him Naoia lying in a 
cottage at the point of death. In delir- 
ium, she comes to the forest, finds Tolan, 
and falls dead at his feet. This picture 
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Alice Nielsen, whose ambition and capacity for hard 
work have lifted her from light opera into the 
front rank of American grand opera 
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drives Tolan to frenzy and he curses his 
Creator. The Old One then shows 
him that it is his own folly and not the 
Creator that has caused his wretched- 
ness. Tolan repents and the elves forgive 
him and persuade the Old One to play the 
pipe again. This time Tolan loses his self 
confidence and youthful vigor, and as the 





song of winter follows the song of autumn, 
he feels death coming to him. He has 
learned his lesson, and looking up in faith 
to the heavens, ne sees Naoia on the rocks, 
her arms outstretched to him. With a cry 
of joy he goes to meet her, and they begin 
their life in happiness. 


Besides The Pipe of Desire, preparations 
are now under way for the production of 
another American opera, the beauty of 
whose text, it is hoped, will be matched by 
the charm of its music. This opera is Poia, 
by Arthur Nevin, one of the most promising 
young American composers. The libretto 
is by Randolph Hartley, a journalist. This 
work was not too kindly received when pre- 
sented for a reading at the Manhattan and 
Metropolitan opera-houses two years ago, 
but its merit was recognized in Berlin and 
there, to our humiliation, it was heard be 
fore the spring season was over. Not only 
was Poia sung in English in the German 
capital, but the cast was made up of 
American singers. There is little doubt, 
though, that it will be heard in this country 
next season, for already it is attracting the 
attention of the opera-going public here. 
The theme, though breathing the spirit of 
primeval America, vies in beauty and im- 
pressiveness with that of Parsifal. The plot 
is based on the legend of an Indian Christ 
that is a part of the oral literature of the 
Blackfeet Indians. Both composer and 
librettist lived for a time among the Black 
feet in Montana, rounding out the legend 
into the form of opera and gathering the 
music themes of the work. 

The chief characters are Poia, an Indian 
Parsifal, whom heaven has afilicted for the 
sins of his people; Natoya, a beautiful girl 
whom Poia loves; and Sumatsi, a warrior 
who is loved by Natoya. To win physical 
perfection, Poia determines, upon the advice 
of the wise woman of the tribe, to go to the 
court of the sun and face the radiance of the 
god. Sumatsi fears to follow, and Poia wins 
a partial victory over his stalwart rival. 
Surviving hardships that only an uncon- 
querable will could have overcome, Poia 
finally arrives at the glorious court of the 
sun, where the god is attended by the chant- 
ing stars and singing winds. But the god 
is angry at Poia for the sins of his people. 
Suddenly news is brought of impending peril 
to the morning star, child of the sun and the 
moon. Poia braves untold dangers to save 
the morning star, and in return for his valor 
the sun-god orders the four seasons to make 
him physically beautiful. He is offered a 
high place in the court of the sun and wives 
of heavenly beauty. Poia wishes to return 
to Natoya. Deeply stirred by such devotion, 
the sun-god sends him back to his people 
with a pipe whose music will win the love 
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of the Indian girl. Beautiful and trium- 
phant, Poia returns to his people, who have 
been sorely smitten by heaven for their 
wrongdoing. He plays his pipe, and Na- 
toya, forgetting Sumatsi, throws herself at 
his feet completely enthralled by his beauty. 


Geraldine Farrar, of the 
whose fame and yogue are 


Sumatsi, enraged, and seeing that Natoya 
will never love him again, leaps forward to 
plunge a dagger into his rival. But Natoya 
throws herself in the path of the blow and 
receivesa mortal thrust. ‘Theoperaends with 
Poia,summoned by the sun-god, bearing the 
purified form of Natoya with him to heaven, 
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Another work of Indian origin is the opera 
Natoma, scheduled for production at the 
Metropolitan Opera-House next season. 
The music is by Victor Herbert, high priest 
of light opera, and the text is the work of 
Joseph D. Redding of San Francisco. Two 


Metropolitan Opera Company, New York, an American singer 
as great in Germany and France as in her native land 


years ago, Mr. Herbert told me of his plans 
for writing an American grand opera. He 
said then that he had waited for a long time 
for the American public to demand opera of 
its own. One of the main obstacles in the 
way of native composers, he affirmed, was 
the lack of compensation. There are few 
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theaters built for the production of grand 
opera, and hence the number of perform 
ances must limited. This makes the 
composer’s receipts small in comparison to 
those of the man who writes T/e \Jerry 
Widow. But Mr. Herbert said that in this 
case he was striving for something better 
than money—the satisfaction of having com 
posed a real American grand opera which 
should be staged and sung just as are the 
works of Verdi or Wagner. When I saw 
him again not long ago he spoke in hopeful 
terms of his forthcoming work, but did not 
care to divulge anything about his plot or 
music theme. Like all 
geniuses, Mr. Herbert has 
written some things that 
do not honor his name, 
yet from him, if anybody, 
we may expect an opera 
that in respect to the score 
will measure up to the 
much abused adjective 
“orand.”’ 

Even foreign composers 
realize that the history of 
this country affords plots 
for opera. This is shown 
by Puccini taking as a 
libretto Belasco’s play of 
California, The Girl of the 
Golden West. Puccini 
now completing his score 
in Italy, and next season 
will see the Belasco play 
sung as grand opera under 
the title, The Girl of the 
Wrest. 

Other living masters 
who have not been so for 


be 


is 


tunate as Puccini in get 

ting an American score, ik 
7 Henry Scotti 1 

are writing Opera espe- the Juggler 


cially for production in 

this country. A new work by Engelbert 
Humperdinck, called The Children of 
the King, has been prepared by the com- 
poser for production here next season 
in English. Karl Goldmark’s The Cricket 
on the Hearth, the text of which is from 
Dickens’ tales, will also be arranged for 
production in English. 

The idea that it requires some wonderful 
and tragic legend of the old world to serve 
as the basis for a grand opera libretto is 
simply one of the acquired traditions that 
we will have to shake off. The settlement of 
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our country, our onward march over the 
western prairies, the conquest of Mexico, 
the history of Florida, Virginia and Califor 
nia are rich in dramatic stories for grand 
opera. If a modern story like Wadame 
Butterfly can grow into an opera of exquisite 
beauty, why not a romantic and colorful 
play like The Rose of the Rancho? ‘That the 
former shows Japan and the latter Califor- 
nia, surely makes no difference. 

The saying that it is “‘unfashionable’’ to 
have opera sung in English is an absurd 
dictum of the *‘diamond horseshoe” that is 
bound to be swept away. Once it was not 
“fashionable” for opera 
companies to have many 
American singers. Now it 
that the more 
Americans in the casts the 
better and more genuine 
the interest in the audi- 
ence. Indeed the great 
increase in the number of 
truly fine native male 
singers and sopranos and 
contraltos will hasten the 
coming of American opera. 

With two exceptions, 
Caruso being one of them, 
the best drawing card in 
grand opera is Geraldine 
Farrar, a Massachusetts 
girl who is not yet out of 
her twenties. Besides 
youth, beauty, enthusiasm, 
and a rich, ringing voice, 
Miss Farrar has a reper- 
toire that embraces the 
best known German, Ital 
ian and French operas. 
When American opera 
really makes its début, it is 
certain that she will be one 
of the first to sponsor it. 

But Miss Farrar is not alone in her glory 
as an operatic star who first lisped in En 
glish. The best of contraltos, Mme. Louise 
Homer, a beautiful and attractive woman, 
was born in Pittsburg. Miss Alice Nielsen, 
formerly known as the queen of light opera, 
is now the leading soprano of the Boston 
Opera Company. Other native singers who 
have bright futures in opera are Mme. Jane 
Noria, the soprano, who came from St. 
Louis; Florence Wickham, the young con- 
tralto; Riccardo Martin, the Kentucky tenor, 
who is making a name for himself in the 


- 


seems 
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American basso, in 
Dame 


When the Hills Were Brown 


Metropolitan; Miss Alice Gentle, an unusu- 
ally beautiful mezzo-soprano of the Ham- 
merstein forces; Orville Harrold, the tenor, 
who is one of Mr. Hammerstein’s most for- 
tunate “discoveries; Allen Hinckley and 
Herbert Witherspoon, bassos; and a dozen 
others. Miss Mary Garden, though born in 
Scotland, may be called an American singer, 
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While it will naturally be the aim of im- 
presarios to give American opera with as 
many native artists in the casts as possible, 
the singers who have risen to the heights of 
lyric fame and whose voices are golden in 
more senses than one, will also be heard in 
the works that will mark a new era in music. 
Caruso, Gadski, Fremstad, and Scotti may 


for at the Manhattan Opera-House she has 
achieved her most brilliant triumphs. 


head the casts in the production of American 
opera. 


When the Hills Were Brown 
By A. V. HOFFMANN 


As dreams are brewed irom the somnolent stills 
Of a witchery land in the twilight hours, 
When the giant moths shuttle darkly forth 
On their quest for sweets from the half-closed flowers, 
When the mellowed chime of a vesper bell 
Floats soft and low from the distant town, 
Then comes a melody back to me 
In the eventide, when the hills are brown. 


It was long ago, in the eventide, 
When maybells swung by the forest path, 
When the fields were pink with the clover blooms, 
And a promise of wealth in the aftermath, 
When the spell of the fairies was woven in 
With every wandering wisp of down, 
We dreamed together love’s golden dream, 
In the eventide, when the hills were brown. 


Then you sang to me an olden song, 
Just a song that was sweet with the love we knew, 
With a plaint for abiding trust and hope, 
And a prayer that our faith would be always true; 
Then I kissed your lips, and you sang no more, 
But the twinkling stars peeped shyly down, 
And the moths hummed low to the dreaming flowers 
In the eventide, when the hills were brown. 


There are joys that fade with the passing years, 
There are graves that are made when our hearts are young, 
There are griefs that are never relieved by tears, 
There are echoed songs that are never sung, 
There are bells that chime as the shadows fall, 
And a whispered prayer as our sun goes down, 
But we never forget the dreams we dreamed, 
In the eventide, when the hills were brown. 
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By STEWART EDWARD WHITE 
Author of The Blazed Trail; Arizona Nights; The Riverman, Etc. 
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Part IV, CHAPTER VII, TO PART V, CHAPTER VI 


BEGUN IN THE FEBRUARY NUMBER 


N the way down the narrow trail 

Bob found himself near the 

two men from his own camps. 

He chaffed them good-humor- 

edly over their lack of skill in 

the contests, to which they replied in the 
same spirit. 

Arrived at camp, Thorne turned to face 
his followers, who gathered in a group to 
listen. 

“Let’s have a little riding, boys,” said he. 
“Bring out a horse or two and some saddles. 
Each man must saddle his horse, circle 
that tree down the road, return, unsaddle, 
and throw up both hands to show he’s done.”’ 

Bob was amused to see how the aspect 
of the men changed at this announcement. 
The lithe young fellows, who had _ been 
looking pretty sober over the records they 
had made at shooting, brightened visibly, 
and ran with some eagerness to fetch out 
their own horses and saddles. Some of the 
others were not so pleased, notably two of 
the young fellows from the valley towns. 
Still others remained stolidly indifferent 
to a trial in which they could not hope to 
compete with the professional riders, but in 
which neither would they fail. 

The results proved the accuracy of this 
reasoning. A new set of stars rose to the 
ascendant, which the heroes of the upper 
meadow dropped into obscurity. Most of 
the mountain men saddled _ expeditiously 
but soberly their strong and capable moun- 
tain horses, rode the required distance, and 
unsaddled deftly. It was part of their every- 
day life to be able to do such things well. 
The two town boys and, to Bob’s surprise, 
one of his lumberjacks, furnished the comic 
relief. They frightened the horses allotted 
~ Copyright, 1910, by Doubleday, Page & Company. 


them, to begin with; threw the saddles 


“aboard in a mess which it was necessary to 


untangle; finally clambered on awkwardly 
and rode precariously amid the yells and 
laughter of the spectators. 

‘How you expect to be a ranger, if you 
can’t ride?” shouted someone at the 
lumberjack. 

“If horses don’t plumb detest me, I reckon 
I can learn!” retorted the shanty boy 
stoutly. ‘This ain’t my game!” 

But when young Pollock, whom Bob 
recognized as Jim’s oldest, was called out, 
the situation was altered. He appeared 
leading a beautiful half-broken bay that 
snorted and planted its feet and danced 
away from the unaccustomed crowd. 
Nevertheless the lad held him well in hand, 
awaiting Thorne’s signal as impassive as 
an image. 

“Go!” called the supervisor, his eyes on 
his watch. 

The boy, still grasping the hackamore in 
his left hand, with his right threw the saddle 
blanket over the animal’s back. Stooping 
again he seized the heavy stock saddle by the 
horn, flipped it high in the air, and brought 
it across the horse with so skilful a jerk 
that not only did the skirts, the heavy 
stirrup and the horsehair cinch fall properly, 
but the cinch itself swung so far under the 
horse’s belly that young Pollock was able 
to catch it deftly before it swung back. 
To thrust the broad latigo through the rings, 
jerk it tight, and fasten it securely was the 
work of an instant. With a yell to his horse 
the boy sprang into the saddle. The animal 
bounded forward snorting and buck plung- 
ing, his eye wild, his nostril wide. Flung 
with apparent careiessness in the saddle, 
the rider, his body swaying and bending 
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and giving gracetully to every bound, 
waved his broad hat, uttering shrill yips of 
encouragement and admonition to his 
mount. The horse straightened out and 
thundered swift as an arrow toward the 
tree that marked the turning-point. With 
unslackened gait, with loosened rein he 
swept fairly to the tree. It seemed to Bob 
that surely the lad must overshoot the mark 
by many yards. But at the last instant the 
rider swayed backward and sidewise; the 
horse set his feet, plunged mightily thrice, 
threw up a great cloud of dust, and was 
racing back almost before the spectators 
could adjust their eyes to the change of 
movement. Straight to the group horse and 
rider raced at top speed, until the more 
inexperienced instinctively ducked aside. 
But in time the horse sat back, slid and 
plunged ten feet in a spray of dust and 
pine-needles, to come to a quivering halt. 
Even before that young Pollock had thrown 
himself from the saddle. Three jerks 
ripped that article of furniture from its 
place to the earth. The boy, with an 
engaging gleam of teeth, threw up both 
hands. 

It was flash riding, of course; but flash 
riding at its best, and how the boys enjoyed 
it! Now the little group of “buckeroos,”’ 
heretofore rather shyly in the background, 
shone forth in full glory 

“Now let’s see how good you are at 
packing,” said Thorne, when the last man 
had done his best or worst. ‘ Jack,” he 
told young Pollock, “you go up in the 


pasture and catch me that old white 
pack mare. She’s warranted to stand like 
a rock.” 


While the boy was gone on this errand 
Thorne rummaged the camp. Finally he 
laid out on the ground about a peck of 
loose potatoes, miscellaneous provisions, 
a kettle, frying-pan, coffee-pot, tin plates, 
cutlery, a single sack of barley, a pick and 
shovel and a coil of rope. 

“That looks like a reasonable camp 
outfit,” remarked Thorne. “Just throw 
one of those pack saddles on her,” he told 
Jack Pollock, who led up the white mare. 
“Now you boys all retire: you mustn’t have 
a chance to learn from the other fellow. 
Hicks, you stay. Now pack that stuff on 
that horse. I'll time you.” 

Hicks looked about him. 

““‘Where’s the kyacks?”* he demanded. 
7 *K yacks—pack sacks slung either side the pack saddle 
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“You don’t get 
Thorne crisply. 

“Got to pack all that stuff without ’em?” 

“Sure.”’ 

Hicks set methodically to work, gathering 
up the loose articles, thrusting them into 
sacks, lashing the sacks on the cross buck 
saddle. At the end of thirty minutes he 
stepped back. 

“That might ride—for a while,” 
Thorne. 

“T never pack without kyacks,” said Hicks. 

“So I see. Well, sit down and watch the 
rest of them. Ware!’’ Thorne shouted. 

The prospector disengaged himself from 
the sprawling and distant group. 

“Throw those things off and empty out 
those bags,’ ordered Thorne. Now there’s 
your camp outfit. Packitas fast as you can.” 

Ware set to work, also deliberately, it 
seemed. ‘He threw a sling, packed on his 
articles, and over it all drew the diamond 
hitch. 

“Reckon that’ll travel,’’ he 
stepping back. 

“Good pack,” commended Thorne briefly, 
as he glanced at his watch. ‘Eleven 
minutes.”’ 

“Eleven minutes!’ echoed Bob to Cali- 
fornia John, who sat near, ‘‘and the other 
man took thirty-five! Impossible! Ware 
didn’t hurry any; he moved, if anything, 
slower than the other man.” 

“He didn’t make no moves twice,” 
pointed out California John. “He knows 
how. This no-kyack business is going to 
puzzle plenty of those boys who can do good 
ordinary packing.” 

“It’s near noon,” Thorne was saying. 
“We haven’t time for another of these 
duffers. I'll just call up your partner, Ware, 
and we’ll knock off for dinner.” 

The partner did as well, or even a little 
better, for the watch credited him with ten 
and one-half minutes, whereupon she chaffed 
Ware hugely. Then the pack horse was led 
to a patiently-earned feed, while the little 
group of rangers with Thorne, his sister 
and Bob moved slowly toward headquarters. 

“That’s all this morning, boys,’ he told 
the waiting group as they passed it. ‘This 
afternoon we'll double up a bit. The rest 
of you can all take a try at the packing, but 
at the same time we’ll see who can cut down 
a tree quickest and best.” 

“Stop and eat lunch with us,’”’? Amy was 
urging Bob. “It’s only a cold one—not 


any kyacks,” stated 


said 


observed, 


” 
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even tea. I didn’t want to miss the show. 
So it’s no bother.” 

They all turned-to and set the table under 
the open. 

“This is great fun,” said Bob gratefully, 
as they sat down. “Good as a field day. 
When do you expect to begin your exami- 
nations? That’s what these fellows are 
here for, isn’t it?” 

He looked up to catch both Thorne and 
Amy looking on him with a comically 
hopeless air. 

“You don’t mean to say!’’ cried Bob, 
a light breaking in on him. ‘“‘—of course! 
I never thought—’” 

“What do you suppose we would ex- 
amine candidates for forest ranger in— 
higher mathematics?” demanded Amy. 

“Now that’s practical—that’s got some 
sense!” cried Bob enthusiastically. 


’ 


V 


OB saw that afternoon the chopping 

contest. Thorne assigned to each a 
tree some eighteen or twenty inches in 
diameter, selecting those whose loss would 
aid rather than deplete the timber stand, 
and also, it must be confessed, those whose 
close proximity to others might make ax 
swinging awkward. About twenty feet 
from the base of each tree he placed upright 
in the earth a sharpened stake. This, he 
informed the axman, must be driven by the 
fall of the tree. 

As in the previous contests, three classes 
of performers quickly manifested them- 
selves—the expert, the man of workmanlike 
skill and the absolute duffer. The lumber- 
jacks produced the implements they had 
that noon so carefully ground to an edge. 
It was beautiful to see them at work. To 
all appearance they struck easily, yet each 
stroke buried half the blade. 

The mountaineers, accustomed to the use 
of the ax in their backwoods work, did a 
workmanlike but not expert job on their 
respective trees. They felled their trees 
accurately over the mark, and their ax work 
was fairly clean; but it took them some time 
to finish the job. 

But some of the others made heavy 
weather. Young Elliott was the worst. 
It was soon evident that he had probably 
never had any but a possible and casual 
woodpile ax in his hand before. The ax 
rarely hit twice in the same place; its edge 
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had apparently no cutting power; the 
handle seemed to be animated with a most 
diabolical tendency to twist in midair. 

Toward sunset Bob said farewell, ex- 
pressing many regrets that he could not 
return on the morrow to see the rest of the 
examinations. He rode back through the 
forest, thoughtfully inclined. The first taste 
of the western joy of mere life was passing 
with him. He was beginning to look upon 
his life, and ask of it the why. To be sure 
he could tell himself that his day’s work 
was well done, and that this should suffice 
any man; that he was an integral part of the 
economic machine; that in comparison with 
the average young man of his age he had 
made his way with extraordinary success; 
that his responsibilities were sufficient to 
keep him busy and happy; that men de- 
pended on him—all the reasons that philos- 
ophy or acquiescence in the plan of life 
ultimately bring to a man. But these did 
not satisfy the restlessness of his spirit. He 
was too young to settle down to a routine: 
he was too intellectually restless to be con- 
tented with reiterations, however varied, 
of that which he had seen through and 
around. It was the old defect—or glory— 
of his character—the quality that had 
caused him more anxiety, more self-reproach, 
more bitterness of soul than any other, the 
rolling stone spirit that—though now he 
could not see it—even if it gathered no moss 
of respectable achievement, might carry 
him far. 

So as he rode he peered into the scheme 
of things for the final satisfaction. In what 
did it lie? Not for him in mere activity, 
nor in the accomplishment of the world’s 
work, no matter how variedly picturesque 
his particular share of it might be. He felt 
his interest ebbing, his spirit restless at its 
moorings. The days passed. He arose in 
the morning: and it was night! Five years 
ago he had come to California. It seemed 
but yesterday. The days were past, gone, 
used. Of it all, what had he retained? 
The years had run like sea sands between 
his fingers, and not a grain of them remained 
in his grasp. A little money there was, a 
little knowledge, a little experience—but 
what toward the final satisfaction, the 
justification of a man’s life? Bob was still 
too young, too individualistic to consider 
the doctrine of the day’s work well done as 
the explanation and justification of all. The 
coming years would pass as quickly, leaving 
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as little behind. Never so poignantly had 
he felt the insistence of the carpe diem. It 
was necessary that he find a reality, some- 
thing he could winnow from the years as fine 
gold from sand, so that he could lay his 
hand on the treasure and say to his soul, 
“this much have I accomplished.” Bob 
had learned well the .\merican lesson; that 
the idler is to be scorned; that a true man 
must use his powers, must work; that he 
must succeed. Now he was taking the next 
step spiritually. How does a man really 
use his powers? What is success? 

Troubled by this spiritual unrest, the 
analysis of which, even the nature of which 
was still beyond him, he arrived at camp. 
The familiar objects fretted on his mood. 
For the moment all the grateful feeling of 
power over understanding and manipulating 
this complicated machinery of industry had 
left him. He saw only the wheel in which 
these activities turned, and himself bound 
to it. In this truly Buddhistic frame of 
mind he returned to his quarters. 

There, to his vague annoyance, he found 
Baker. Usually the liveliness of that able 
young citizen was welcome, but to-night it 
grated. 

“Well, gentle stranger,” sang out the 
irrigation man, ‘“‘what jungle have you been 
lurking in? I labored in about three and 
went all over the works looking for you.” 

“T’ve been over watching the ranger 
examinations at their headquarters,” said 
Bob, “it’s pretty good fun.” 

Baker leaned forward. 

“Have you heard the latest dope?” he 
demanded. 

“What sort?” 

“They’re trying to soak us, now. Want 
to charge us for our water! Now what do 
you think of that!’ 

“Can’t you pay it?” asked Bob. 

“Great guns! why should we pay it?” 
demanded Baker. “It’s the public domain, 
isn’t it? First they take away the settler’s 
right to take up public land in his own state, 
and now they want to charge, actually charge 
the public for what’s its own!” 

“Why shouldn’t you pay?” 
Bob again. “You get your value, don’t 
you? The forest service protects your 
watershed, and that’s where you get your 
water. The water-power people pay for 
what they get. Why shouldn’t you pay 
for that service, just the same as you pay 
for a night watchman at your works?” 


demanded 
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‘““Watershed!”’ snorted Baker. “Rot! If 
every stick of timber was cleaned off these 
mountains, I’d get the water just the same.’’* 

Baker,” said Bob to this, “you go and 
take a long, long look at your bathroom 
sponge in action, and then come back and 
I'll talk to you.” 

Baker contemplated his friend for a full 
ten seconds. Then his fat pugnacious face 
wrinkled into a grin. 

“Stung on the ear by a wasp!” he cried, 
with a great shout of appreciation. ‘You 
merry, merry little josher! You had me 
going for about five minutes.”’ 

Bob let it go at that. 

“T suppose you won't be able to pay over 
twenty per cent this next year, then?” he 
inquired, with an amused expression. 

“Twenty per cent!” cried Baker, rolling 
his eyes up. “It’s as much as I can do to 
dig up for improvements and bond interest 
and the preferred.’ 

‘Not to mention the president’s salary,” 
amended Bob. 

“But I’ve got ’em where they live,” went 
on Baker, complacently, without attention 
to this. ‘You don’t catch little Willie 
scattering shekels when he can just as well 
keep kopecks. They left a little joker in the 
pack.”” He produced a paper covered copy 
of the new regulations, later called the Use 
Book. ‘They swiped about everything in 
sight for these pestiferous reserves, but they 
encourage the honest prospector. Let us 
develop the mineral wealth, says they. So 
these forests were still open for taking up 
under the mineral act. All you had to do 
was to make a ‘discovery,’ and stake out 
your claim; and there you are!” 

‘“‘All the mineral’s been taken up long 
ago,”’ Bob pointed out. 

“All the valuable mineral,” 
Baker. “But it’s sufficient, so Erbe tells 
me, to discover a ledge. Ledges? Hell! 
They’re easier to find than an old maid at a 
sewing-circle. That’s what the country is 
made of—ledges! You can dig one out 
every ten feet. Well, I’ve had people out 
finding ledges and filing on them; and our 
old friend Plant, before he passed away, did 
his duty like a little man.” 

“Can you do that?” asked Bob. 

“T did do it.” 

“T mean legally.” 


corrected 


*Extraordinary as it may seem to the modern reader, this 
sentiment—-or this ignorance—was at that time sincerely enter 
tained by men as influential, as powerful, and as closely inter 
ested in water as Baker is here depicted 
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“Oh, this bunch of prospectors filed on 
the claims and got them patented. Then 
it’s nobody’s business what they did with 
their own property. So they just sold it 
to me.” 

“That’s colonizing,” 
“You'll get nailed.” 

“Not on your tintype, it isn’t. I didn’t 
furnish a cent. They did it all on their own 
money. Oldham’s got the whole matter in 

~ When we got the deal through we 


objected Bob. 


hand. 
were ahead about thirty thousand acres all 
around the headwaters; and now 
blood-sucking, red-tape, autocratic 
can go to thunder.” 

Baker leaned forward impressively. 

“Tt’s a great chance. And, Orde my son, 
there’s a few claims up there that will assay 
about sixty thousand board feet to the acre. 
What do you think of it for a young and 
active lumberman? I’m going to talk it over 
with Welton. It’s a grand little scheme. 
Wonder that will hitourold friend, Thorne ?”’ 

Bob rose yawning. 

“T’m tired. Going to turn in,” 
“Thorne isn’t a bad sort.” 

‘“‘He’s one of these damn theorists, that’s 
what he is,” said Baker, ‘‘and he’s got a 
little authority, and he’s doing just as much 
as he can to unsettle business and hinder 
the legitimate development of the country.” 
He relaxed his earnestness with another 
grin. “Stung again. That’s two rises you 
got out of me,”’ he remarked. ‘Say, Orde, 
don’t get persuaded to turn ranger. I hear 
they’ve boosted their salaries to ninety a 
month. Must be a temptation!” 


these 
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VI 
Be arose rather early the following 


Sunday, snatched a hasty breakfast 
and departed. Baker had been in camp 
three days. All at once Bob had taken the 
young man in strong distaste. Baker 
amused him, commanded his admiration 
for undoubted executive ability and a force 
of character so dynamic as to be almost 
brutal. In a more social environment Bob 
would still have found him a mighty pleasant 
fellow, generous, open-hearted, and loyal 
to his personal friends. But just now his 
methods chafed on the sensitiveness of 
Bob’s new unrest. Baker was worth prob- 
ably a couple of million dollars, and con- 
trolled ten times that. He had now a fine 
house in Fremont, where he had chosen to 
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live, a pretty wife, two attractive children 
and a wide circle of friends. Life was very 
good to him. 

And yet, in the perversity and the clair- 
voyance of his mood, Bob thought to see in 
Baker’s life something of that same empti- 
ness of final achievement he faced in his 
own. This was absurd, but the feeling of 
it persisted. Thorne, with his miserable 
eighteen hundred a year, and his glowing 
enthusiasm and quick interest, seemed to 
him more worth while. Why? It was 
absurd; but this feeling, too, persisted. 

Bob was a healthy young fellow, a man 
of action rather than of introspection, but 
now the hereditary twist of his character 
drove him to attempt analysis. He arrived 
at nothing. Both Baker and Thorne seemed 
to stand on one ground: each was satisfied, 
neither felt that lack of the fulfilling content 
Bob was so keenly experiencing. But the 
streak of feminine divination Bob had 
inherited from his mother made him under- 
stand—or made him think to understand— 
that Baker’s satisfaction was taken because 
he did not see, while Thorne was working 
with his eyes open and a full sense of values. 
This vague glimpse Bob gained only par- 
tially and at length. It rather opened to 
him new vistas of spiritual perplexity than. 
offered to him any solution. 

He paced rapidly down the length of the 
lake—whereon the battered but efficient 
towing launch lay idle for Sunday—to the 
Lake Meadow. This was, as usual, sur- 
rounded by hundreds of campers of all 
Bob was known to all of them, of 
course; and he, in turn, had at least such a 
nodding acquaintance with them that he 
could recognize any accretions to their 
members. Near the lower end of the 
meadow, beneath a group of a dozen noble 
firs, he caught sight of newcomers, and s@ 
strolled down that way to see what they 
could be like. 

He found pomp and circumstance. An 
inclosure had been roped off to exclude the 
stock grazing at large in the meadow. 
Three tents had been erected. They were 
made of a very light, shiny, expensive- 
looking material, with fringes along the 
walls, flies overhead and stretched in front, 
cloths before the entrances. Three 
gaily painted wooden rocking-chairs, an 
equally gaudy hammock, a table flanked 
with benches, a big cooking stove in the 
rear, canvas pockets hung from the trees— 
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a dozen and one other conveniences and 
luxuries bespoke the occupants as well-to-do 
and determined to be comfortable. Two 
Japanese servants dressed all in white 
moved silently and mysteriously in the 
background, a final touch of incongruity in 
a rough country. 

Before Bob had moved on, two men 
stepped into view from the interior of one 
of the tents. They paced slowly to the 
gaudy rocking-chairs and sat down. In 
their progress they exhibited that peculiar, 
careless but con cious deliberation of gait 
affected everywhere by those accustomed 
to appearing in public. 

The smaller, but evidently more im- 
portant of these men, wore a complete 
camping costume. His hat was very wide 
and stiff of brim and had a woven band of 
horsehair; his neckerchief very red 
and worn bib fashion in the way Bob had 
come to believe that no one ever wore a 
neckerchief save in western plays and the 
illustrations of western stories; his shirt 
was of thick blue flannel, thrown wide open 
at the throat; his belt was very wide and 
of carved leather; his breeches were of 
khaki, but bagged above and fitted close 
below the knee into the most marvelous 
laced boots, with leather flaps, belt lacings, 
and rows of hobnails with which to make 
tracks. Bob estimated these must weigh 
at least three pounds apiece. The man 
wore a little pointed beard and eyeglasses. 
About him Bob recognized a_ puzzling 
familiarity. 


Was 


He could not place it, however, 
but finally decided he must have carried 
over a recollection from a tailor’s fashion- 
plate of the correct thing for camping. 

The other man was taller, heavier, but 
not nearly so impressive. His form was 
awkward, his face homely, his ears stuck 
gut like wings, and his expression was that 
of the always-appreciated buffoon. 

Bob was about to pass on when he noticed 
that he was not the only spectator of all 
thisease of manner. A dozen of the campers 
had gathered and were staring across the 
ropes with quite frank and unabashed 
curiosity. More were coming from. all 
directions. In a short time a crowd of 
several hundred had collected, and stood, 
evidently in expectation. Then, and only 
then, did the small man with the pointed 
beard seem to become aware of the presence 
of anyone besides his companion. He 
leaned across to exchange a few words with 
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the latter, after which he laid aside his hat, 
arose and advanced to the rope barrier on 
which he rested the tips of his fingers. 

“My friends,” he began in a nasal but 
penetrating voice that carried without effort 
to every hearer. “I am not a regularly 
ordained minister of the gospel. I find, 
however, that there is none such among us, 
so I have gathéred you here together this 
morning to hear a few words appropriate 
to the day. It has pleased Providence to 
call me to a public position wherein my 
person has become well-known to you all; 
but that is an accident of the great pro- 
fession to which I have been called, and I 
bow my heart in humility with the least and 
most lowly. I am going to tell you about 
myself this morning, not because I consider 
myself of importance, but because it seems 
to me from my case a great lesson may be 
drawn. 

“My father,” went on the nasal voice, 
“came to this country in the sixties. It 
was a new country in the hands of a lazy 
people. It needed development, so my 
father was happy felling the trees, damming 
the streams, building the roads, getting 
possession of the land. That was his job 
in life, and he did it well, because the 
country needed it. He didn’t bother his 
head with why he was doing it; he just 
thought he was making money. As a 
matter of fact, he didn’t make money: he 
died nearly bankrupt.” 

The orator bowed his head for a moment. 

“T might have done the same things. 
It’s all legitimate business. But I couldn’t. 
The country is being developed by its 
inhabitants. Work of that kind couldn’t 
satisfy me. Why, friends? Because now 
it would be selfish work. My father didn’t 
know it, but the reason he was happy was 
because the work he was doing for himself 
was also work for other people. I felt I 
had to do a work that would support me in 
the world—but it must be a work that 
helped humanity too. That is why, friends, 
Tam whatIam. That a certain prominence 
is inevitable to my position is incidental 
rather than gratifying. 

“So I think the lesson to be drawn is 
that each of us should make his life help 
humanity, should conduct his business in 
such a way as to help humanity. Then 
he'll be happy. 

“We are here for a complete rest after 
exhausting labors,’ he continued. ‘‘We have 
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looked forward for months to undisturbed 
repose amongst these giant pines. No 
thought of care was to intrude. But my 
colleague’s great and tender heart has 
smitten him, and, I am ashamed to say 
against my first inclination, he urges me to 
a course which I'd have liked to avoid; but 
which, when he shows me the way, I realize 
is the only decent thing. We find ourselves 
in the midst of a community of some hun- 
dreds of people. It may be some of these 
people are suffering, far from medical or 
surgical help. If there are any such, and 
the case is really pressing, you understand, 
we will be willing, just for common hu- 
manity, to do our best to relieve them. 
And friends—”’ the speaker stepped forward 
until his body touched the rope, and he was 
leaning confidentially forth, “it would be 
poor humanity that would cause you pain 
or give you inferior treatments. I am happy 
to say we came to this great virgin wilde ness 
direct with our baggage from Fresno, where 
we had been giving a two weeks’ course of 
treatments—mainly charitable. We have 
our instruments and our medicines with us 
in their packin’ cases. If need arises— 
which I trust it will not—we will not hesitate 
to go to any trouble for you. It is against 
our principles to give anything but our 
best. You will suffer no pain. But it musi 
be understood,” he warned impressively, 
“this is just for you, our neighbors! We 
don’t want this news spread to the lumber 
camps and over the countryside. We are 
here for a rest. But we cannot be true to 
our high calling and neglect the relieving 
of pain.” 

The man bowed slightly and rejoined 
his companion, to whom he conversed low- 
voiced with absolute unconsciousness of the 
audience he had just been addressing so 
intimately. The latter hesitated, then slowly 
dispersed. Bob stood, his brows knit, 
trying to recall. There was something 
hauntingly familiar about the whole per- 
formance. Especially a strange nasal em- 
phasis on the word “pain” struck sharply 
a chord in his recollection. He looked up 
in sudden enlightenment. 

“Painless Porter!’ he cried aloud. 

The man looked up at the mention of his 
name. 

“That’s my name,” said he. ‘What can 
I do for you?” 

“T just remembered where I'd seen you,” 
explained Bob, 


’ 


“Tm fairly well known.’ 

Bob approached eagerly. The discourse, 
hollow, insincere, half-blasphemous, a bun- 
combe bit of advertising as it was, never- 
theless contained the germ of an essential 
truth for which Bob had been searching. 
He wanted to know how, through what ex- 
perience, the man had come to this insight. 

But his attempts at conversation met 
with a cold reception, until Baker’s jolly 
voice broke in. 

“Well! well! well!” he cried. “If here 
aren’t my old friends Painless Porter and 
the Wiz! Simple life for yours, eh? Back 
to beans! What’s the general outline of 
this graft?” 

‘We have come camping for a complete 
rest,’ stated Waller gravely, his comical 
face cast in lines of reprobation and warning. 

“Whatever it is, you'll get it,” jibed Baker, 
“but Vll bet you a toothpick it isn’t a rest. 
What’s exhausted you fellows, anyway? 
Counting the easy money ?” 

“Our professional labors have been very 
heavy lately,” spoke up the painless one. 

“What’s biting you fellows?’ demanded 
Baker. ‘“There’s nobody here.” 

Waller indicated Bob by a barely per- 
ceptible jerk of the head. Baker threw back 
his head and laughed. 

“Thought you knew him,” saidhe. ‘You 
were all having such a love-feast gab-fest 
when I blew in. This is Mr. Orde, who 
bosses this place—and most of the country 
around here. If you want to do good to 
humanity on this meadow you'd better begin 
by being good to him. He controls it. He’s 
humanity with a capital H.” 

Ten minutes later the four men, cigars 
alight, a bottle within.reach, were sprawling 
about the interior of one of the larger tents. 
Bob was enjoying himself hugely. It was 
the first time he had ever been behind the 
scenes at this sort of game. 

“But that was a good talk, just the same,” 
he interrupted a cynical bit of bragging. 

“Say, wasn’t it!” cried Porter. “I got 
that out of a shoutin’ evangelist. The 
minute I heard it I saw where it was hot 
stuff for my spiel.’ 

“Which one is it, Painful?” asked Baker. 

“Vou know; the Make-your-work-a-good- 
to-humanity bluff.” 

“And all about papa in the sixties?” 

“That's it.” 

“*And just don’t you dare tell the 
neighbors?’ ” 
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“Correct.” 

“The whole mountains will know all 
about it by to-morrow,” Baker told Bob, 
“and they'll flock up here in droves. It’s 
easy money.” 

“Half these country yaps have bum teeth, 
anyway,” said Porter. 

“And the rest of them think they’re 
sick,”’ stated Wizard Waller. 

“Tt beats a free show for results and ex- 
pense,” said Painless Porter. ‘All you got 
to have is the tents and the Japs and the 
Willie-off-the-yacht togs.” He _ sighed. 
“There ought to be some advantages,” he 
concluded, ‘‘to drag a man so far from the 
street lights.” 

“Then this isn’t much of a_ pleasure 
trip?’’ asked Bob with some amusement. 

“Pleasure, hell!’’ snorted Painless, helping 
himself to a drink. ‘Say, honest, how do 
you fellows that have business up here stick 
it out? It gives me the willies!” 

One of.the Japanese peered into the 
tent and made a sign. 

Painless Porter dropped his voice. 

“A dope already,” said he. Ge put on 
his air and went out. As Bob and Baker 
crossed the inclosed space they saw him 
in conversation with a gawky farm lad 
from the plains. 

“T shore do hate to trouble you, doctor,”’ 
the boy was saying, “and hit Sunday, too. 
But I got a tooth back here—” 

Painless Porter was listening with an air 
of the deepest and gravest attention. 


VII 


HE charlatan had babbled, but without 

knowing it he had given Bob what he 
sought. He saw all the reasons for what 
had heretofore been obscure. Why had he 
been dissatisfied with business opportunities 
and successes beyond the hopes of most 
young men? How could he dare criticize 
the ultimate value of such successes without 
criticizing the lifework of such men as 
Welton, as his own father? What right had 
he to condemn as insufficient nine-tenths of 
those in the industrial world, and yet what 
else but condemnation did his attitude of mind 
imply? All these doubts and questionings 
were dissipated like fog. Quite simply it all 
resolved itself. He was dissatisfied because 
this was not his work. The other honest 
and sincere men—such as his father and 
Welton—had been satisfied because this 


was their work. The old generation, the 
one that was passing, needed just that kind 
of service; but the need too was passing. 
Bob belonged to the new generation. He 
saw that new things were to be demanded. 

The old order was changing. The modern 
young men of energy and force and strong 
ability had a different task from that which 
their fathers had accomplished. The wilder- 
ness was subdued; the pioneer work of 
industry was finished, the hard brute 
struggie to shape things to efficiency was 
over. It had been necessary to get things 
done. Now it was becoming necessary to 
perfect the means and methods of doing. 
Lumber must still be cut, streams must 
still be dammed, railroads must still be built; 
but now that the pioneers, the men of fire, 
had blazed the way, others could follow. 
Methods were established. It was all a 
business, like the selling of groceries. The 
industrial rank and file could attend to 
details. The men who thought and strug- 
gled and carried the torch—they must go 
beyond what their fathers had accomplished. 

Now Bob understood Amy Thorne’s pride 
in the service. He saw the true basis of his 
feeling of the man as opposed to his feeling 
toward Baker. Thorne was in the current. 
With his pitiful eighteen hundred a year he 
was nevertheless swimming strongly in new 
waters. His business went that little neces- 
sary step beyond. It not only earned him 
his living in the world, but it helped the race- 
movement of his people. At present the 
living was small, just as at first the pioneer 
opening the country had wrested but a 
scanty livelihood from the stubborn wilder- 
ness; nevertheless he could feel—whether 
he stopped to think it out or not—that his 
efforts had that co-ordination with the trend 
of humanity which makes subtly for satis 
faction and happiness. Bob looked about 
the works with an understanding eye. 
This work was necessary; but it was not his 
work. 

Something of this he tried to explain to 
his new friends at headquarters when next 
he found an opportunity to ride over. His 
explanations were not very lucid, for Bob 
was no great hand at analysis. To any 
other audience they might have been abso- 
lutely incoherent. But Thorne had long 
since reasoned all this out for himself, so 
he understood; while to California John 
the matter had always been one to take for 
granted. Bob leaned forward, his earnest 
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sun-browned young face tlushed with the 
sincerity—and the embarrassment—of his 
exposition. Amy nodded from time to 
time, her eyes shining, her glance every few 
moments seeking in triumph that of her 
brother. California John smoked. 

Finally Bob put it squarely to Thorne. 

“So you'd like to join the service?” said 
Thorne slowly. ‘‘I suppose you’ve thought 
of the chance you’re giving up? Welton will 
take you into partnership in time, of course.” 

“TI know. It seems foolish. Can’t make 
it seem anything else,” Bob admitted. 

“You'd have to take your chances,” 
Thorne persisted. ‘I couldn’t help you. 
A ranger’s salary is ninety a month now, and 
find yourself and horses. Have you any 
private means?” 

“Not enough to say so.” 

‘‘There’s another thing,’ Thorne went on. 
“This forestry of our government is destined 
to be a tremendous affair; but what we need 
more just now is better logging methods 
among the private loggers. It would count 
more than anything else if you’d stay just 
where you are and give us model operations 
in your own work.” 

Bob shook his head. 

“Perhaps you don’t know men like Mr. 
Welton as well asI do,” saidhe. “I couldn’t 
change his methods. That’s absolutely 
out of the question. And,” he went on with 
a sudden flash of loyalty to what the old- 
timers had meant, “I don’t believe I’d 
want to.” 

“Not want to!” cried Amy. 

“No,” pursued Bob doggedly, “not unless 
he could see the point himself and of his own 
accord. He’s done a great work in his time, 
aad he’s grown old at it. I wouldn’t for 
anything in the world do anything to shake 
his faith in what he’s done, even if he’s 
doing it wrong now.” 

“He and his kind have always slaughtered 
the forests shamefully!” broke in Amy with 
some heat. 

“They opened a new country for a new 
people,” said Bob gently. “Perhaps they 
did it wastefully; perhaps not. I notice 
you've got to use lots of lubricating oil on a 
new machine. But there was nobody else 
to do it any different.”’ 

“Then you'd let them go on wasting and 
destroying ?”” demanded Amy scornfully. 

“J don’t know,” hesitated Bob. “I 
haven’t thought all this out. Perhaps I’m 
not very much on the think. It seems to me 


rather this way: we’ve got to have lumber, 
haven’t we? And somebody has to cut it 
and supply it. Men like Mr. Welton are 
doing it, by the methods they’ve found 
effective. They are working for the present; 
we of the new generation want to work for 
the future. It’s a fair division. Somebody’s 
got to attend to them both.” 

‘Well, that’s what I say!” cried Amy. 
“Tf they wouldn’t waste and slash and leave 
good material in the woods—” 

Bob smiled whimsically. 

“A lumberman doesn’t like to leave 
things in the woods,” said he. “If some- 
body will pay for the tops and the needles, 
he’ll sell them; if there’s a market for cull 
lumber, he’ll supply it; and if somebody will 
create a demand for knot holes, /e’ll supply 
some way of getting them out! You see I'ma 
lumberman myself.” 

“Why don’t you log with some reference 
to the future, then?” demanded Amy. 

“Because it doesn’t pay,” stated Bob 
deliberately. 

“Pay!” cried Amy. 

“Yes,” said Bob mildly. “Why not? 
The lumberman fulfils a commercial func- 
tion, like anyone else; why shouldn’t he be 
allowed freely a commercial reward? You 
can’t lead a commercial class by ideals that 
absolutely conflict with commercial motives. 
If you want to introduce your ideals among 
lumbermen, you want to educate them; 
and in order to educate them you must fix 
it so your ideals don’t actually spell Joss? 
Rearrange the scheme of taxation, for one 
thing. Get your ideas of fire protection 
and conservation on a practical basis. It’s 
all very well to talk about how nice it would 
be to chop up all the waste tops and pile 
them like cordwood, and to scrape together 
the twigs and needles and burn them. It 
would certainly be neat and effective. But 
can’t you get some scheme that would be 
just as effective, but not so neat? It’s the 
difference between a yacht and a lumber 
schooner. We can’t expect everybody to 
turn right in and sacrifice themselves to be 
philanthropists because the spirit of the age 
tells them they ought to be. We’ve got to 
make it so easy to do things right that any- 
body at all decent will be ashamed not to. 
Then we’ve got to wait for the spirit of the 
people to grow to new things. It’s coming, 
but it’s not here yet.” 

California John, who had listened with 
the closest attention, slapped his knee. 
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“Good sense,”’ said he. 

“But you can educate people, can’t you?” 
asked Amy, a trifle subdued and _ puzzled 
by these practical considerations. 

“Some people can,” agreed Thorne, 
speaking up, ‘‘—and they are. But Mr. 
Orde is right; it’s only the spirit of the people 
that can bring about new things. We think 
we have leaders; but we have only inter- 
preters. When the time is ripe to change 
things, then the spirit of the people rises to 
forbid old practices.” 

“That’s it,” said Bob. “TI just couldn’t 
get at it. Well, the way I feel about it is 
that when all these new methods and prin- 
ciples have become well known, then we 
can call a halt with some authority. You 
can’t condemn a man for doing his best, 
can you?” 

The girl, at a loss, flushed and almost 
crying, looked at them all helplessly. 

“But—” she cried. 

“T believe it will all come about in time,” 
said Thorne. “There’s sure to come a time 
when it will not be too much off balance to 
require private firms to do things according 
to our methods. Then it will pay to log the 
government forests on an extensive scale, 
and private forests will have to come to our 
way of doing things.” 

“What’s the use of all our fights and 
strivings?”’ asked Amy; “‘what’s the use of 
our preaching decent woods work if it can’t 
be carried out?” 

“It’s educational,” explained Thorne. 
“Tt starts people thinking, so that when the 
time comes, they’ll be ready.” 

“Furthermore,” put in Bob, “it fixes it 
so these young fellows who will then be in 
charge of private operations will have no 
earthly excuse to look at it wrong, or do it 
wrong.” 

“It will then be the difference between 
their acting according to general ideas or 
against them,” agreed Thorne. 

“Never lick a pup for chasin’ rabbits 
until yore ready to teach him to chase deer,” 
put in California John. 


PART V 


I 
EXT morning Bob-was set to work 
with young Jack Pollock stringing 
barbed-wire fence. He had never done this 
before. The spools of wire weighed on 
him heavily. A crowbar thrust through the 
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Bob found it much more difficult to 
approach Welton. When he did, he had 
to contend with the older man’s absolute 
disbelief in what he was saying. 

“Want to quit the lumber business!’’ he 
echoed Bob’s first statement. ‘What for?” 

“T don’t think I’m cut out for it. I 
couldn’t keep on at it and do good work. 
I know that.” 

Welton labored in vain to induce him to 
change his mind. Several times he consid- 
ered telling Bob the truth—that all this tim- 
ber really belonged to Jack Orde, Bob’s 
father, and that his, Welton’s interest in it, 
was merely that of the active partner in the 
industry. But this his friend had expressly 
forbidden. Welton ended by saying noth- 
ing about it. He resolved first to write Orde. 

“You might tell me what your new job 
is, though,” he said at last, in apparent 
acquiescence. 

“T’ve about decided to take service as 
a ranger,” stated Bob, his face flushing. 

From that moment all Welton’s anxiety 
seemed to vanish. It became unbear- 
ably evident that he looked on all this 
as the romance of youth. Bob felt himself 
suddenly reduced, inthe lumberman’seyes, to 
the status of the small boy who wants to be 
a cowboy, or a sailor or an Indian fighter. 

So, without active opposition, and with 
only tacit disapproval, Bob made his change. 
Nor was he received at headquarters with 
any blare of trumpets. 

California John met him ashe rodeout the 
gate. He reached out his gnarled old hand. 

Bob, who had been feeling the least 
shade depressed, rode on, his head high. 
Before him lay the great mysterious coun- 
try where had penetrated only the Pioneers! 
Another century would build therein the 
structure of its institutions. The far country 
of new things was to be the field of his en- 
terprise. In the future, when the new 
generations had come, these things would 
all be ordered and secure. All problems 
would be regulated; all difficulties smoothed 
away; all opposition overcome. 


core made them a sort of axle with which 
to carry it. Thus they walked forward, 
revolving the heavy spool with the greatest 
care, while the strand of wire unwound 
behind them. Every once in a while a 
coil would kink, or buckle back, or strike 
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as swiftly and as viciously as a snake. 
The sharp barbs caught at their clothing, 
and tore Bob’s hands. Jack Pollock 
opposed the mountaineer’s determined in- 
scrutability. He watched Bob’s efforts 
always in silence until that young man had 
made all his mistakes. Then he spat care- 
fully, and, with quiet patience, did it right. 

Bob’s sense of humor was. tickled. 
With all his education and his subsequent 
wide experience and training, he stood 
in the position of a very awkward sub- 
ordinate to this mountain boy. The joke 
of it was that the matter was so entirely 
his own choice. In the normal relations 
of industry Bob would have been the boss 
of a hundred activities and twice that 
number of men; while Jack Pollock, at 
best, would be water-boy or fuel-purveyor 
to a donkey-engine. 

In addition to the new men, they found 
Ross Fletcher and Charley Morton at 
the camp. The evening meal was pre- 
pared cheerfully and roughly, eaten under 
a rather dim light. Pipes were lit, and 
they all began leisurely to clean up. The 
smoke hung low in the air. One by one 
the men dropped back into their rough 
homemade chairs, or sprawled out on the 
floor. Someone lit the fire in the stone 
chimney, for the mountain air nipped 
shrewdly after the sun had set. A general 
relaxing after the day’s work, a general 
cheerfulness, a general dry, chaffing wit 
took possession of them. Two played 
cribbage under the lamp. One wrote a 
letter. The rest gossiped of the affairs of 
the service. Only in the corner by himself 
sat young Curtis, a youth from the valley 
who had just passed examinations. As at 
noon, he had had nothing to say to anyone, 
and had not attempted to offer assistance 
in the communal work. Bob concluded 
he must be tired from the unaccustomed 
laborof theday. Bob’sown shoulders ached; 
and he was in pretty good shape, too. 

“What makes me mad,” Ross Fletcher’s 
voice suddenly clove the murmur, “is 
the things we have to do. I was breaking 
rock on a trail alldayto-day. Thinkof that! 
Day-laborer’s work! State prison work!” 

Bob looked up in amazement, as did 
everyone else. 

“When a man hires out to be a ranger,” 
Ross went on, “he don’t expect to be a 
carpenter, or a stone-mason; he expects to 
be a ranger!” 
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Immediately Charley Morton chimed 
in to the same purpose. Bob listened 


with a rising indignation. This sort of 
talk was old, but he had not expected to 
meet it here; it is the talk of incompetence 
against authority everywhere, of the sea 
lawyer, the lumber-jack, the soldier, the 
spoiled subordinate in all walks of life. 
He had taken for granted a finer sort of 
loyalty here; especially from such men 
as Ross and Charley Morton. His face 
flushed, and he leaned forward to say 
something. Jack Pollock jogged his el- 
bow fiercely. 

“Hush up!” the young mountaineer 
whispered. ‘“‘Can’t you see they’re tryin’ 
for a rise?” 

But it was not for Bob, nor his like, 
that Ross was angling. In fact he caught 
his bite almost immediately. For the first 
time that day Curtis woke up and displayed 
some interest. 

“That’s what I say!” he cried. 

The older man turned to him. 

“What they been making you do to-day, 
son?” asked Ross. 

“T’ve been digging post holes up in those 
rocks,” said Curtis indignantly. 

“You don’t mean to tell me they put 
you at that?’ demanded “Why, 
they’re supposed to get Jnjins, just cheap 
dollar-a-day Digger Injins, for that job. 
And they put you at it!” 

“Ves,” said Curtis, “they did. I didn’t 
hire out for any such work. My father’s 
county clerk down below.” 

“You don’t say!” said Ross. 

“Yes, and my hands are all blistered 
and my back is lame, and ——”’ 

But the expectant youngsters could hold 
in no longer. A roar of laughter cut the 
speaker short. Curtis stared, bewildered. 
Ross and Charley Morton were laughing 
harder than anybody else. He started to 
his feet. 

‘Hold on, son,’”’ Ross commanded him, 
wiping his eyes. ‘Don’t get hostile at a 
little joke. You'll get used to the work. 
Of course we all like to ride off in the 
mountains, and do cattle work, and figure 
on things, and do administrative work; 
and we none of us are struck on construc- 
tion.” He looked around him at his 
audience, now quiet and attentive. ‘But 
we’ve got to have headquarters, and barns, 
and houses, and corrals and_ pastures. 
Once they’re built, they’re built and that 


Ross. 
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ends it. But they got to be built. We're 
just in hard luck that we happen to be 
rangers right now. The service can’t 


hire carpenters for us very well, way up 
here, and somebody's got to do it. It 
ain’t as if we had to do it for a living all 
the time. There’s a _ variety. We get 
all kinds. Rangering’s no snap, any more 
than any other job. One thing,” he ended 
with a laugh, “we get a chance to do 
about everything.” 


II 


HE week’s hard physical toil was 
unrelieved. After Bob and Jack Pol- 
lock had driven the last staple in the last 
strand of barbed-wire, they turned their 
horses into the new pasture. 

It next became necessary, Bob found, 
that the roof over the new office at head 
quarters should receive a stain that would 
protect it against the weather. He ac 
quired a flat brush, a little seat with spikes 
in it, and a can of stain whose base seemed 
to be a very evil-smelling fish-oil. Here all 
day long he clung, daubing on the stain. 

Below him the life of headquarters went 
on. He saw it all, and heard it all, for every 
scrapof conversation rose to him from within 
the office. He was amazed at the diversity 
of interests and the complexity of problems 
that came there for attention. 

“Look here, Mr. Thorne,” 
the rangers, ‘this use book says that a 
settler has a right to graze ten head of 
stock actually in use free of grazing charge. 
Now there’s Brown up at the north end. 
He runs a little dairy business and he has 
about a hundred head of cattle up. He 
claims we ought not to charge him for ten 
head of them because they’re all ‘actually 
in use.’ How about it?” 

Thorne explained that the exemption did 
not apply to commercial uses and that Brown 
must pay for all. He qualified the state 
ment by saying that this was the latest 
interpretation of which he had heard. 

In like manner the policies in regard 
to a dozen little industries and interests 
were being patiently defined and de 
termined—dairies, beef cattle, shake mak 
ers, bees, box and cleat men, free timber 
users, mining men, seekers for water 
concessions, those who desired rights of 
way, permits for posts, pastures, mill 
sites—all these proffered their requests 


said one of 
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and difficulties to the supervisor. Some- 
times they were answered on the spot. 
Oftener their remarks were listened to, 
their propositions taken under advisement. 

Bob applied his broad brush and the 
evil-smelling stain day after day and with 
minute care as to every tiny detail of the 
simple work. But his eyes were wide and 
unseecing, and all the inner forces of his 
soul were moving slowly and mightily. 

He reached the edge of the roof, stood 
on the ladder to finish the Jast row ot the 
riven shingles. Slowly his brush moved, 
finishing the cracks deep down so that 
the principle of decay might never enter. 
Inside the office Thorne sat dictating a 
letter to some applicant for privilege. 
The principle was new in its interpreta- 
tion, and so Thorne choosing his 
words with the greatest care. Swiftly 
before Bob’s inner vision the prospect 
widened. | 


Was 


Thorne became a prophet speak 
ing down the years; the least of these men 
in a great new service became the austere 
champions of something high and beautiful. 

Thorne was standing in the doorway 
with Amy, their dictation finished. 

“All done?” said he. “Well, you did a 
thorough job. It’s the kind that will last.” 

“T’m righton deck when it comes to paint- 
ing things red,” retorted Bob. “What next ?” 

“Next,” said Thorne, “I want you to 
help one of the boys split some cedar 
posts. We've got a corral or so to make.” 

Bob descended slowly from the ladder, 
balancing the remainder of the red stain 
Thorne looked at him curiously. 

“How do you like it as far as you’ve 
gone?” he permitted himself to 
“This isn’t quite up to the romantic idea 
of rangering, is it?” 

“Well,” said Bob with conviction, “I 
suppose it may sound foolish; but I never 
was surer of anything in mv life than that 
I’ve struck the right job.” 

And this, could he have known it, was 
the outward and visible and only sign of 
the things spiritual that had been veiled. 


ask. 


7 Ill 


HEN Saturday evening came the men 
washed and shaved and put on clean 
garments. Bob, dog-tired after a hard day, 
was more inclined to lie on his back. 
“Ain’t you-all goin’ over to-night?” 
asked Jack Pollock. 
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“Over where?” 

“Why,” explained the younger man, 
“always after supper Saturdays all the 
boys who are in camp go over to spend 
the evenin’ at headquarters.” 

Aggressively sleek and scrubbed, the 
little group marched down through the 
woods in the twilight. At headquarters 
Amy Thorne and her brother welcomed 
them and ushered them into the big room 
with the stone fireplace. In this latter 
a fire of shake-bolts leaped and roared. 
The men crowded in, a trifle bashfully, 
found boxes and homemade chairs, and 
perched about talking occasionally in very 
low tones to the nearest neighbor. Amy 
sat in a rocking-chair by the table lamp, 
sewing on something, paying little at- 
tention to the rangers, save to throw out 
an occasional random remark. Thorne 
had not yet entered. Finally Amy dropped 
her sewing in her lap. 

“‘You’re all as solemn as a campmeeting,” 
she told them severely. ‘‘How many times 
must I tell you to smoke up and be agree- 
able? Here, Mr. Ware, set them a good 
example.” 

She pushed a cigar box toward the 


older man. Bob saw it to be _ half-full 
of the fine flaked tobacco so much used 
in the West. Thus encouraged, Ware 


rolled himself a cigarette. Others followed 
suit. Still others produced and filled black 
old pipes. A formidable haze  eddied 
through the apartment. Amy, still sewing, 
said without looking up: 

“One of you boys go rummage the store- 
room for the corn popper. The corn’s in a 
corn-meal sack on the far shelf.” 

“Just then Thorne came in, bringing a 
draft of cold air with him. 

“Well,” said he, ‘this is a pretty full 
house for this time of year.” 

He walked directly to the rough board 
shelf and from it took down a book. 

“This man Kipling will do again for 
to-night,’ he remarked. ‘He knows more 
about our kind of fellow than most. I’ve 
sent for one or two other things you ought 
to know, but just now I want to read you 
a story that may remind you of something 
you’ve run against yourself. We’ve a 
few wild red-headed Irishmen ourselves in 
these hills.” 

He walked briskly to the lamp, opened 
the volume, and at once began to read. 
Every once in a while he looked up from 


the book to explain a phrase in terms the 
men would understand, or to comment 
pithily on some similarity in their own 
experience. When he had finished, he 
looked about at them, challenging. 

“There, what did I tell you? Isn’t 
that just about the way they hand it out 
to us here? And this story took place the 
other side of the world! It’s quite won- 
derful when you stop to think about it; 
isn’t it? Listen to this ——” 

He pounced eagerly on another story. 

Finally Amy, who had all this time 
been sewing away unmoved, a half-tender, 
half-amused smile curving her lips, laid 
down her work with an air of decision. 

“Pll call your attention,”’ said she, ‘‘to the 
fact that ’m hungry. Shut up your book: 
I won’t hear another word.” She leaned 
across the table, and, in spite of Thorne’s 
half-earnest protests, took possession of 
the volume. 

“Besides,” she remarked, “look at poor 
Jack Pollock; he’s been popping corn 
like a little machine, and he must be nearly 
roasted himself.” 

Amy disappeared only to return bearing 
a cake frosted with chocolate. The re- 
spect with which this was viewed proved 
that the men appreciated to the full what 
was represented by chocolate cake in 
this altitude of tiny stoves and scanty 
supplies. Again Amy dove into the store- 
room. This time she bore back a huge 
enamel-ware pitcher which she set in the 
middle of the round table. 

“There!” she cried, her cheeks red with 
triumph. 

“What 
brother. 

Ross Fletcher leaned forward to 

“Great guns!” he cried. 

The men jostled around, striving for 
a glimpse, half in joke, half in genuine 
curiosity. 

‘Lemonade!’ cried Ware. 

“None of your limejuice either,” pro- 
nounced California John. ‘Look at the 
genuine article floatin’ around on top.” 

They turned to Amy. 

“Where did you get them?” they de- 
manded. 

But she shook her head, smiling, 
declined to tell. 

They devoured the popcorn and_ the 
chocolate cake to the last crumb and 
emptied the pitcher of genuine lemonade. 


you got, Amy?” asked her 


look. 


and 
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Then they went home. It was all simple 
enough: cheap tobacco, reading aloud, 
a little rude chaffing, lemonade, cake and 
popcorn! Bob smiled to himself as he 
thought of the consternation a recital of 
these ingredients would carry to the so- 
phisticated souls of most of his friends. 
Yet he had enjoyed the party, enjoyed it 
deeply and thoroughly. He came away from 
it glowing with good-fellowship. 


IV 


T these and similar occupations the 
A latter days of June slipped by. Bob 
had little leisure, for the service was under- 
manned for the work it must do. Curtis 
soon resigned, to everybody’s joy and relief. 

On only one occasion did Bob gain a 
chance to ride over to the scenes of his 
old activities. This was on a Sunday 
when, by a miracle, nothing unexpected 
came up to tie him to his duty. He had 
rather an unsatisfactory visit with Mr. 
Welton. It was cordial enough on both 
sides, for the men were genuinely fond of 
each other; but they had lost touch with 
each other’s interests. 

Bob and two of the new mountain men 
had been for two days cutting up some 
dead and down trees that encumbered 
the inclosure at headquarters. They cross- 
cut the trunks into handy lengths, bored 
holes in them with a two-inch auger, 
loaded the holes with blasting powder 
and a fuse and touched them off. The 
powder split the logs into rough posts 
small enough to handle. These frag- 
ments they carried laboriously to the middle 
of the meadow, where they stacked them 
rack-fashion and on end. The idea was to 
combine business with pleasure by having 
a grand bonfire the night of the Fourth 
of J uly. 

For this day other preparations went 
forward. Amy promised a_ spread for 
everybody, if she could get a little help 
at the last moment. As many of the out- 
lying rangers as could manage it, would 
come in for the occasion. A_ shooting 
match, roping and chopping contests, and 
other sports were in contemplation. 

Then at noon of July second, Charley 
Morton dashed down the trail from the 
Upper Meadow, rode rapidly to head- 
quarters, flung himself from his horse, and 
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dove into the office. After a moment he 
reappeared, followed by Thorne. 

“Saddle up, boys,”’ said the latter. ‘Fire 
over beyond Granite. Ride and gather inthe 
men who are about here,” he told Bob. 

Bob sprang on Charley Morton’s horse 
and rode about instructing the workers to 
gather. When he returned, Thorne gave 
his instructions. 

“We're short-handed,” he stated, “and 
it'll be hard to get help just at this time. 
Charley, you take Ware, Elliott and Car- 
roll and see what it looks like. Start 
a fire line and do the best you can. Orde, 
you and Pollock can get up some pack- 
horses and follow later with grub, blankets 
and so forth. I'll ride down the mountain 
to see what I can do about help. It may 
be I can catch somebody by phone at the 
power-house who can let the boys know 
at the north end. You say it’s a big fire?” 

“T see quite a lot of smoke,” said Charley. 
While they caught and saddled the pack- 
horses, Amy was busy in the storeroom. 
They found laid out for them a few cook- 
ing utensils, a variety of provisions tied 


” 


up in strong little sacks, several more 
hoes, axes and rakes, two mattocks, a 


half-dozen flat files, and as many big zinc 
canteens. 

“Now hurry!” she commanded them. 
“Pack these, and then get some blankets 
from your camp, and some hobbles and 
picket ropes.” 

With Bob’s rather awkward help every- 
thing was made fast. By the time the 
two had packed the blankets and returned 
to headquarters on their way to the upper 
trail, they found Amy had changed her 
clothes, caught and saddled her own horse, 
tied on well-filled saddlebags, and stood 
awaiting them. She wore her broad _ hat 
looped back by the pine-tree badge of 
the service, a soft shirtwaist of gray flannel, 
a short divided skirt of khaki and high 
laced boots. A red neckerchief matched 
her cheeks, which were glowing with ex- 
citement. Immediately they appeared, she 
swung aboard with the easy grace of one 
long accustomed to the saddle. Bob’s 
lower jaw dropped in amazement. 

“You going?” he gasped, unable even 
yet to comprehend the everyday fact that 
so many gently nurtured western girls are ac- 
customed tothese rough-and-ready bivouacs. 

“T wouldn’t stay away for worlds!” she 
cried, turning her pony’s head up the trail 
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Beyond the upper meadow this trail 
suddenly began to climb. It made its 
way by lacets in the dry earth, by scram- 
bles in the rocks until, through the rap- 
idly thinning ranks of the scrubby trees, 
Bob could look back over all the broad shelf 
of the mountain whereon grew the pines. 
At some distance it dropped over an edge. 
Above, the sky was deeply, intensely blue; 
bluer than Bob had ever seen a sky before. 
The air held in it a tang of wildness, as 
though it had breathed from great spaces. 

Jack led the way to the top of a knoll 
and stopped. 

Here the edge of the mountain broke 
into a tiny outcropping spur that shook 
itself free of the pines. It constituted 
a natural lookout to the east. Bob drew 
rein so violently that even his well-trained 
mountain horse shook its head in protest. 

Before him, hushed with that tremen- 
dous calm of vast distances, lay the Sierra 
he had never seen, as though embalmed 
in the sunlight of a thousand afternoons. 
A tremendous, deep canon plunged below 
him, blue with distance. It climbed again 
to his level eventually, but by that time 
it was ten miles away. 

Then his eye fell to the ridge opposite, 
across the blue canon. From one point on 
it a straight column of bluesmoke rolled up- 
ward, to mushroom out and hang motionless 
above the top of the ridge. Its base was 
shot by half-seen, half-guessed lurid streaks. 

Bob had vaguely expected to see a whole 
countryside ablaze. This single slender col- 
umn wasalmostabsurd. Itlookedlikeacamp- 
fire, magnified to fit the setting, of course. 

“There’s the fire, all right,” said Jack. 
“We got to get across to it somehow. 
Trail ends here.” 

“Why, that doesn’t amount to much!” 
cried Bob. 

“Don’t it?” said Jack. ‘Well I’d call that 
some shakes of a fire, myself. It’s covered 
mighty nigh three hundred acres by now.” 

The way zigzagged down the slope of 
the mountain. As Jack had said, there 
was no trail, but the tracks left by the 
four rangers were plainly to be discerned. 
Thickets of willows and alders had to be 
crossed. Dimly through the treetops they 
seemed to see the sky darkening by degrees 
as they worked their way down. 

By the time the horses stepped from 
the slope to the bed of the cafion, it was 
quite dark. Jack turned downstream. 


“We'll cut the trail to Burro Rock 
pretty quick,”’ said he. 

Now ahead, through the gathering twi- 
light, lights began to show, sometimes 
scattered, sometimes grouped, like the 
camp-fires of an immense army. These 
were the stubs, stumps, down logs and 
the like left still blazing after all the more 
readily inflammable material had been 
burned away. As the little cavalcade 
labored upward, stopping every few min- 
utes to breathe their horses, these flick- 
ering lights detined themselves. In_ par- 
ticular one tall dead yellow pine standing 
boldly prominent, afire to the top, alter- 
nately glowed and paled as the wind 
breathed or died. A smell of stale burning 
drifted down the damp nightair. Pretty soon 
Jack Pollock halted fora moment to call back: 

“Here’s their fire line!’ 

The line of demarkation between the 
burned and the unburned areas seemed 
extraordinarily well-defined. Bob looked 
closer and saw that this definition was due 
to a peculiar path, perhaps two yards 
wide. It looked as though someone had 
gone along there with a huge broom, 
sweeping as one would sweep a path in 
deep dust. Only in this case the broom 
must have been a powerful implement 
as well as one of wide reach. The brushed 
marks went not only through the carpet 
of pine-needles, but through the tarweed, 
the snow brush, the manzanita. This 
was technically the fire line. 

They entered the burnedareaand climbed 
on up the hill. Though evidently here the 
ferocity of the conflagration had passed, it 
had left its rear guard behind. Fallen trees 
still biazed; standing trees flamed like torches 
—but all harmlessly within the magic circle 
drawn by the desperate quick work of the 
rangers. They passed as rapidly as they 
could through this stricken field. The dark 
had fallen, but the forest was still bright, the 
trail still plain. They followed it for an 
hour until it had topped the lower ridge. 

Then far ahead down through the dark 
trunks of trees, they saw, wavering, flicker- 
ing, leaping and dying, a line of fire. In 
some places it was a dozen feet high; 
in others it sank to within a few inches 
of the ground; but nowhere could the eye 
discern an opening. Somewhere on_ the 
other side of that ring of fire were four 
men. They were trying to cut a lane over 
which the fire could not leap. 
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They followed the fire line down for a long 
distance through the eddying smoke. The 
flames to their right shot up and died and 
crept. The shadows to their left—their own 
among the number—leapedand fell. After a 
while, down through the mists, they made 
out a small figure, very busy at something. 
When they approached, they found this to 
be Charley Morton. The fire had leaped 
the cleared path and was busily eating in 
all directions through the short, pitchy 
growth of tarweed. It was as yet only 
a tiny leak, but once let it get started, 
the whole forest beyond the fire line would 
be ablaze. The ranger had started to 
cut around this a _ half-circle connected at 
both ends with the main fire line. With 
short, quick jabs of his hoe, he was tearing 
away at the tough tarweed. 

“Hullo!” said he, without looking up. 
“You'll find camp on the bald ridge north 
the fire line. There’s a little feed there.” 

Having completed his defense, he straight- 
ened his back to look at them. His face 
was grimed a dingy black through which 
rivulets of sweat had made ‘streaks. 

They left him there, leaning on the handle 
of his hoe. Jack Pollock seemed to know 
where the place described as the camp 
site was located, for after various detours 
and false starts, he led them over the brow 
of a knoll to a tiny flat among the pine- 
needles where they were greeted by whin- 
nies from unseen animals. It was here 
very dark. Jack scraped together and lit 
some of the pine-needles. By the flickering 
light they saw the four saddles dumped 
down in a heap. 

“There’s a sidehill over yander with a few 
bunches of grass and some of these blue 
lupines,” said Jack. “It ain’t much in the 
way of hoss-feed, but it'll have to do.” 

He gathered fuel and soon had enough 
of a fire to furnish light. 

“Tt certainly does seem plumb foolish to 
be lightin’ more fires!’ he remarked. 

In the meantime Amy had unsaddled her 
own horse and was busy unpacking one 
of the pack-animals. Bob followed her 
example. 

“There,” she said; “now here are the 
canteens, all full; and here’s six lunches 
already tied together that I put up before 
we started. You can get them to the 
other boys. Take your tools and run 
along. I'll straighten up, and be ready for 
you when you can come back.” 


“What if the fire gets over to you?” 
asked Bob. 

“T’ll turn the horses loose and ride away,” 
she said gaily. 

Jack handed Bob three of the canteens, a 
hoe and rake and one of the flat files. 

“‘What’s this for?” asked Bob. 

“To keep the edge of your hoe sharp,” 
replied Jack. 

They shouldered their implements and 
felt their way in the darkness over the 
tumbled rock outcrop. As they surmounted 
the shoulder of the hill, they saw once 
more flickering before them the fire line. 


V 


HARLEY MORTON received the 
lunch with joy. 

‘‘Ain’t had time to get together grub since 
we came,” said he, ‘‘and didn’t know when 
I would.” 

“What do you want us to do?”’ asked Bob. 

“The fire line’s drawn right across from 
Rock creek down there in the canon over 
to a bald dome. We got her done an hour 
ago, and pretty well back fired. All we got 
to do now is to keep her from crossing any- 
wheres, and if she does cross, to corral her 
before she can get away from us.” 

“T wish we could have got here sooner!” 
cried Bob, disappointed that the little ad- 
venture seemed to be flattening out. 

‘So ?”? commented Charley dryly. ‘Well, 
there’s plenty yet. If she gets out in one 
single, lonesome place, this fire line of ours 
won’t be worth a cent. She’s inside now— 
if we can hold her there.” He gazed at a 
big dead pine blazing merrily to its very top. 
Every once in a while a chunk of bark or a 
piece of limb came flaring down to the 
ground with a thump. “There’s the trou- 
ble,” said he. ‘‘What’s to keep a spark or a 
coal from that old coon from falling or 
rolling on the wrong side of the line? If 
it happens when none of us are around, why 
the fire gets a start. And maybe a coal will 
roll downhill from somewhere, or a breeze 
come up and carry sparks. One spark over 
here,” he stamped his foot on the brushed 
line, ‘‘and it’s all to do over again. There’s 
six of us,” added the ranger, ‘‘and a hundred 
of these trees near the line. By rights there 
ought to be a man camped down near every- 
one of them.” 

“Give us our orders,” repeated Bob. 
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“The orders are to patrol the fire line,” 
said Morton. “If you find the fire has 
broken across, corral it. If it gets too 
strong for you, shoot your six-shooter twice. 
Keep a-moving, but take it easy and save 
yourself for to-morrow. About two o’clock, 
or so, I’ll shoot three times. Then you can 
come to camp and get a little sleep. You 
got to be in shape for to-morrow.” 

“Why especially to-morrow ?”’ asked Bob. 

“Fire dies in the cool of night; it comes 
up in the middle of the day,” explained 
Morton succinctly. 

Bob took to the right, while Jack went in 
the opposite direction. His way led down- 
hill. He crossed a ravine, surmounted a 
little ridge. Now he was in the worse than 
total darkness of the almost extinct area. 
Embers and coals burned all over the side- 
hill like so many evil winking eyes. Far 
ahead, down the mountain, the rising smoke 
glowed incandescent with the light of an 
invisible fire beneath. Bob, blinded by this 
glow, had great difficulty in making his way. 
At last he found himself in the V of a narrow 
ravine. Here a single coal had lodged and 
already started into flame the dry small 
brush. It had fallen from an oak fully a 
hundred feet away, and in some mysterious 
manner had found a path to this hidden 
pocket. Bob carefully laid his canteens 
and the rake on a boulder and set to work 
with his sharpened hoe. The brush proved 
unexpectedly difficult. It would not stand 
up to the force of his stroke, but bent away. 
The tarweed, especially, was stubborn. 
He made an initial mistake by starting to 
hoe out his path too near the blaze, forgetting 
that in the time necessary to complete his 
half-circle, the flames would have spread, so 
he abandoned his beginning and fell back 
twenty feet. This considerably lengthened 
the line he would have to cut. When it 
was about half done, Bob discovered that 
he would have to hustle to prevent the fire 
breaking by him before he could complete 
his half-circle. It became a race. He 
worked desperately. The heat scorched his 
face and hands, so that it was with difficulty 
he could face his work. The little licking 
flames had at last become a _ personal 
enemy. He fought them absorbedly, throw- 
ing his line farther and farther as the 
necessity arose, running to beat down with 
green brush the first feeble upstartings of 
the fire as it leaped here and there his 
barrier. 


“Well,” drawled Charley Morton’s voice 
behind him, “what you think you’re doing ?”’ 

“Corralling this fire, of course,” Bob 
panted. 

“What for?” demanded Charley. 

Bob looked up in sheer amazement. 

“See that rock dike up the hill behind 
you?” explained Morton. ‘Well, our fire 
line already runs up to that on both sides. 
Fire couldn’t cross it. We expected this 
to burn.” 

Bob suddenly felt a little nauseated and 
dizzy from the heat and the violence of his 
exertions in this high altitude. 

“Here’s your canteen,’ Morton went on 
easily. “Take a swig. Better save a little. 
Feel better? Let me give you a pointer: 
don’t try to stop a fire going uphill. Take 
it on top or just over the top. It burns 
slower and it ain’t so apt to jump.” 

“T know, I forgot,” said Bob, feeling a 
trifle foolish. 

“‘Never mind, you’ve learned something,” 
said Morton comfortably. ‘‘Let’s go down 
below. There’s fresh fire there, and it may 
have jumped past Elliott.” 

They scrambled down. Elliott and Ware 
were found to be working desperately in the 
face of the flames. The fire had not here 
jumped the line, but it was burning with 
great ferocity up to the very edge of it. The 
rangers could not give back an inch, for an 
inch of headway on the wrong side the path 
would convert a kindling little blaze to a 
real fire. Bob gripped his handful of green 
brush and set to work. His garments were 
literally drenched with sweat, which imme- 
diately dried into steam. He could hardly 
breathe, and could see only with difficulty. 
How they stuck it out for an infernal half- 
hour, Bob could not have told; but stick it 
out they did. The flames gradually died down. 
The four men fell back. Their eyebrows 
and hair were singed, their skin blackened. 

“Well, that was a good little scrap,” 
observed Charley Morton cheerfully. ‘I 
certainly do wish it was always night when 
a man had to fight fire. In a hot sun it gets 
to be hard work.” 

Elliott rolled his eyes, curiously white 
like a minstrel’s in his blackened face, at 
Bob, but said nothing. 

“We'll leave Elliott here to watch this a 
few minutes, and go down the line,” said 
Morton. 

Bob lifted his canteen, and to his surprise 
found it empty. 
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“Why, I must have drunk a gallon!” he 
cried. 

“It’s dry work,” said Morton. 

The men traversed the fire line from end 
to end a half-dozen times. Anxiously Bob 
widened the path here, kicked back glowing 
brands there, tried to assure himself that in 
no possible manner could the seed of a new 
conflagration find germination. After a 
long time he heard three shots from up the 
mountain. He shouldered his blackened 
implements and commenced a laborious 
ascent. Stubs and sticks protruded every- 
where, stones rolled from under his feet. 
Once, on a steep shale, he fell and rolled 
ten feet out of sheer weariness. In addition, 
he was again very thirsty and his canteen 
was empty. A chill gray of dawn was 
abroad, the smell of stale burning hung in 
the air. 

By the time he had staggered into camp, 
the daylight had come. Across a tiny 
ravine the horses dozed, tied each to a short 
picket rope. About the camp-fire stood 
utensils from which the men were dispiritedly 
helping themselves. Bob saw that the long 
pine-needles had been scraped together to 
make soft beds, over which blankets had 
been spread. Amy herself, her cheeks red, 
her eyes bright, was passing around tin 
cups of strong coffee and tin plates of food. 
Her horse, saddled and bridled, stood 
near by. 

“Take a little of this,” she urged Bob, 
“‘and then turn in.” 

Bob muttered his thanks. 

“How did you leave things at the lower 
end ?”’ Morton was asking him. 

‘All out but two or three smoldering old 
stubs,” replied Bob. ‘“Everything’s safe.” 

“‘Nothing’s safe,” contradicted Morton. 
“By rights we ought to watch every minute. 
But we got to get some rest in a long fight. 
It’s the cool of the morning and the fire burns 
low. Turn in and get all the sleep you can. 
May need you later.” 

“T’m all in,” acknowledged Bob, throwing 
back his blanket. “I’m willing to say so.” 

“No more fire in mine,” agreed young 
Elliott. 

The other men said nothing, but fell to 
their beds. Only Charley Morton rose a 
little stiffly to his feet. 

“Aren't you going to turn in, too, Char- 
ley ?”’ asked the girl quickly. 

“Tt’s daylight now,” explained the ranger, 


“and I can see to ride a horse. I reckon I’d 
better ride down the line.” 

“ve thought of that,” said Amy. “Of 
course it wouldn’t do to let the fire take care 
of itself. See! I have Pronto saddled. 
I'll look over the line, and if anything hap- 
pens I’ll wake you.” 

“You must be about dead,” said Charley. 
“You been up all night fixing camp and 
cooking—”’ 

“Up all night!” repeated Amy scornfully. 
““How long do you think it takes me to make 
camp and cook a simple little breakfast?” 

“But the country’salmighty rough riding.” 

“On Pronto?” 

“He’s a good mountain pony,” agreed 
Charley Morton. “California John picked 
him out himself. All right. I do feel 
some tired.” 

This was about six o’clock. The men 
had slept but a little over an hour when 
Amy scrambled over the rim of the dike and 
dropped from her horse. 

“Charley!” she cried, shaking the ranger 
by the shoulder. “I’m sorry. But there’s 
fresh smoke about halfway down the 
mountain.” 

Twenty minutes later, all six were frantic- 
ally digging, hoeing, chopping, beating in 
a frenzy against the spread of the flames. 
In some manner the fire had jumped the 
line; that early in the fight a spark had 
lodged. As long as the darkness of night 
held down the temperature, this spark 
merely smoldered. But the sun made all 
the difference in the world. Green brush 
that would have resisted for a long time 
now sprang into fire at a touch. The con- 
flagration spread swiftly, licking up all 
before it. The work was fierce in its inten- 
sity. Bob, in common with the others, had 
given up trying to protect himself. His 
clothes smoked, his skin blistered, he 
breathed the hot air in gasps. Strangely 
enough, he did not feel in the least tired. 

To right and left of him the other men 
were working desperately to tear out the 
brush. He grubbed away trying to clear 
the pine-needles and little bushes that would 
carry the fire through the rocks like so many 
powder fuses. In trying to roll a boulder 
out of the way he caught his hand. A sharp 
lightning pain shot up his arm and into the 
middle of his chest. When he had suc- 
ceeded in extricating himself he found that 
his middle finger was squarely broken. 
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VI 

OB stood still for a moment, looking at 

the injured member. Charley Morton 
touched him on the shoulder and motioned 
him back. Casting a look of regret at his 
half-completed defenses, he obeyed. To 
his surprise he found the other four already 
gathered together. Evidently his being 
called off the work had nothing to do with 
his broken finger, as he had at first supposed. 

“Well, I guess we'll have to fall back,” 
said Morton composedly. “It’s got away 
from us.” 

Without further comment he shouldered 
his implements and took his way up the hill. 
Bob handed his hoe and rake to Jack 
Pollock. 

“Carry ’em a minute,” 
“T hurt my hand a little.” 

As he walked along he bound the finger 
roughly to its neighbor, and on both tied a 
rude splint. 

‘“‘What’s up?” he muttered to Jack, as he 
worked at this. 

“T reckon we must be goin’ to start a fire 
line back of the next cross-ridge some- 
wheres,” Jack ventured his opinion. 

Bob stopped short. 

“Then we've abandoned the old one!” 
he exclaimed. 

“Complete,” spoke up Ware, who over- 
heard. 

“And all the work we’ve done there is 
useless ?” 

“Absolutely.” 

‘““We’ve got it all to do over again from the 
beginning ?”’ 

“Certain sure.” 

Bob adjusted his mind to this new and 
rather overwhelming idea. 

“T saw Senator Clark made a speech the 
other day,” spoke up Elliott, “in which he 
attacked the service, because he said it was a 
refuge for consumptives andincompetents!”’ 

At this moment Amy rode up draped with 
canteens and balancing carefully a steaming 
pail of coffee. She was accompanied by 
another woman similarly provided. 

The newcomer was a decided-looking 
wo.nan under thirty, with a full, strong 
figure, pronounced flaxen-blond hair, a 
clear though somewhat sunburned skin, 
blue eyes, and a flash of strong white teeth. 
Bob had never seen her before, but he 
recognized her as a mountain woman. She 
rode a pinto, guided by a hackamore, and 
was attired quite simply in the universal 


he explained. 
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broad felt hat and a serviceable blue calico 
gown. In spite of this she rode astride, and 
rode well. A throwing rope, or riata, hung 
in the sling at the right side of her saddle 
pommel, and it looked as though it had 
been used. 

‘“‘Where’s Charley?” she asked promptly 
as she rode up. “Is that you? You look 
like a nigger. How you feeling? You just 
mind me, and don’t you try to do too much. 
You don’t get paid for overtime at this job.” 

“Hullo, Lou,” replied Charley Morton. 
“T thought it was about time you showed up.” 

The woman nodded at the others. 

“Howd’y, Mrs. Morton,” answered Tom 
Carroll, Pollock and Ware. Bob and 
Elliott bowed. 

By now the fire had been left far in the 
rear. At the top of the ridge Charley Mor- 
ton called a halt. 

“This is pretty easy country,” said he. 
‘‘We'll run the line square down either side. 
Get busy.” 

“Have a cup of coffee first,” urged Amy. 

They drank the coffee, finding it very 
good, and tucked away the lunches Amy, 
with her unfailing forethought, had brought 
them. 

“Good-by!”’ she called gaily. “I’ve got 
to get back to camp before the fire cuts me 
off. I won’t see you again till the fire burns 
me out a way to get to you.” 

“Take my horse, too,”’ said Mrs. Morton, 
dismounting. “You don’t need me in 
camp.” 

Amy took the lead rein and rode away 
as a matter of course. She was quite alone 
to guard the horses and camp equipage on 
the little knoll while the fire spent its fury 
all around her. Everybody seemed to take 
the matter for granted; but Bob looked after 
her with mingled feelings of anxiety and 
astonishment. This western breed of girl 
was still beyond his comprehension. 

In spite of the cruel throb of his ingured 
hand, Bob now found labor pleasant by 
force of contrast. The air was cool, the 
shade refreshing, the frantic necessity of 
struggle absent. Several times Charley 
Morton paused for a moment to advise him. 

“You ought to throw your line farther 
back,” he told Bob. ‘See that ‘dead-and- 
down’ ahead? If you let that cross your 
fire line, it’ll carry the fire sooner or later, 
sure; and if you curve your line too quick 
to go around it, the fire’ll jump. You want 
to keep your eye out ’way ahead.” 
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Once Bob caught a glimpse of blue calico 
through the trees. Mrs. Morton was work- 
ing stoutly with a hoe. Her skirts were 
turned back, her sleeves rolled up to display 
a white and plump forearm, the neck of her 
gown loosened to show a round and well- 
molded neck. The strokes of her hoe were 
as vigorous as those of any of the men. 
In watching the strong, free movements of 
her body, Bob forgot for a moment what 
had been intruding itself on him with more 
and more insistence—the throb of _ his 
broken hand. 

In the course of an hour the fire line was 
well under way. But now wisps of smoke 
began to drift down the tree aisles. Birds 
shot past, at first by ones and twos, later 
in droves. A deer that must have lain 
perdu to let them pass, bounded across the 
ridge, his head high, his nostrils wide. The 
squirrels ran chattering down the trees, up 
others, leaped across the gaps, working 
always farther and farthertothe north. The 
cool breeze carried with it puffs of hot air. 

“There she comes!” gasped Charley 
Morton. ‘My Lord, how she’s run to-day. 
We got to close the line to that stone dike.” 

They redoubled their efforts. The hoes, 
mattocks and axes rose and fell feverishly. 
Mrs. Morton, the perspiration matting her 
beautiful and shining hair across her fore- 
head, labored with the best. The fire, 
having gained the upward-rising slope, came 
at them with the speed of an enemy charging. 
Bob forgot utterly his wounded hand. 

And then, when they were within a scant 
fifty yards of the dike which was intended 
to be their right wing, the flames sprang 
with a roar to new life. Up the slope they 
galloped, whirled around the end of the fire 
line, and began eagerly to lick up the tar- 
weed and needles of the ridge-top. 

Bob and Elliott uttered a simultaneous 
cry of dismay. The victory had seemed 
fairly in their grasp. Now all chance of it 
was snatched away. 

‘Poor guess,” said Charley Morton. The 
men, without other comment, shouldered 
their implements and set off on a dog-trot 
after their leader. The ranger merely fell 
back to the next natural barrier. 

“Now let’s see if we can’t hold her, boys,” 
said he. 

Twice more that day were these scenes 
re-enacted. Each time it seemed to Bob 
that he could do no more. His hand felt 
as big as a pillow, and his whole arm and 
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shoulder ached. Amy had been cut off 
from them by the fire. In two days they 
had had but an hour’s sleep. Water had 
long since given out on them. The sun beat 
hot and merciless, assisting its kinsman, the 
fire. It seemed ridiculous that this little 
handful of men should hope to arrest any- 
thing so mighty, so proud, so magnificent 
as this great conflagration. As well expect 
a colony of ants to stop a break in the levee. 
But Morton continued to fall back as though 
each defeat were a matter of course. He 
seemed unwearied, though beneath the 
smoke-black his eyes were hollow. 

“We ought to get help before long?”’ Bob 
asked. 

“To-morrow, I figure,’’ replied Morton. 
‘The boys are scattered wide, finishing odds 
and ends before coming in for the Fourth.” 

The next defense was successfully com- 
pleted before the fire reached it. Bob felt 
a sudden rush of extraordinary and vivifying 
emotion. A moment ago he had been ready 
to drop in his tracks, indifferent whether the 
fire burned him as he lay. Now he felt 
ready to go on forever. Bert Elliott found 
energy enough to throw his hat into the air, 
while Jack shook his fist at the advancing 
fire. 

The cool of evening was already falling. 
They held the line until the flames had 
burned themselves out against it. Then they 
took up their weary patrol. Last night, 
when Bob was fresh, this part of fire fighting 
had seemed the hardest kind of hard work. 
Now, crippled and weary as he was, in 
contrast to the day’s greater labor, it had 
become comparatively easy. About eight 
o’clock, Amy, having found a way through, 
appeared leading all the horses, saddled 
and packed. 

“Vou boys came a long way,” she ex- 
plained simply, ‘‘and I thought I’d bring 
over camp.” 

She distributed food, and made trips 
down the fire line with coffee. In this 
manner the night passed. No one had 
slept. Sunrise found Bob and Jack Pollock 
far down the mountain, doggedly beating 
back some tiny flames. The camp was a 
thousand feet above, and their canteens 
had long been empty. Bob raised his 
weary eyes. 

Out on a rock inside the burned area, 
like a sentinel cast in bronze, stood a horse- 
man. The light was behind him, so only 
his outline could be seen. For a minute he 
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stood there quite motionless, looking. Then 
he moved forward, and another came up 
behind him on the rock. This one ad- 
vanced, and a third took his place. One 
after the other, in single file, they came, 
glittering in the sun, their long rakes and 
hoes slanted over their shoulders like spears. 

“Look!” gasped Bob weakly. 

The two stood side by side, spellbound. 
The flames licked past them in the tarweed; 
they did not heed. The horsemen rode up, 
twenty strong. It seemed to Bob that they 
said things, and shouted. Certainly a half- 
dozen hopped spryly off their horses and in 
an instant had confined the escaping fire. 
Somebody took Bob’s hoe from him. A 
cheery voice shouted in his ear: 

“Hop along! You’re through. We’re on 
the job. Go back to camp and take a 
sleep.” 

He and Pollock turned up the mountain. 
They stumbled and staggered on. A twig 
sufficed to trip them. Pollock muttered 
between set teeth, over and over again: 
“Td give a dollar and a half for a drink of 
water !”’ 

Finally, with a flicker of vitality, Bob’s 
sense of humor cleared for an instant. 

“Not high enough,” said he. ‘Make it 
two dollars, and maybe some angel will 
hand you out a glass.” 

Then both men fell over, sound asleep. 
An hour later Bob felt himself being shaken 
violently. He stirred and advanced a little 
way toward the light, then dropped back 
like a plummet into the abysses of sleep. 
Afterward he recalled a vague impression 
of being lifted on a horse. Possibly he 
managed to hang on; possibly he was held 
in the saddle—that he never knew. 

The next thing was the flicker of a camp- 
fire, and the soft feel of blankets. It was 
night, but how it came to be so, he could not 
imagine. He was very stiff and sore and 
burned, and his hand was very painful. 
He moved it, and discovered that it was 
bound tightly. When this bit of surgery 
had been performed he could not have told. 

He opened his eyes. Amy and Mrs. 
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Morton were bending over cooking utensils. 
Five motionless forms reposed in blankets. 
Bob counted them carefully. After some 
moments it occurred to his dulled brain 
that the number represented his companions. 
Someone on horseback seemed to be arriv- 
ing. A glitter of silver caught his eye. He 
recognized California John. Then he dozed 
off again. The sound of voices rumbled 
through the haze of his half-consciousness. 

“Fifty hours of steady fire fighting with 
only an hour’s sleep!” he caught Thorne’s 
voice saying. 

“We found the two of them curled up 
together,” he next heard Thorne say. 
“Orde was coiled around a sharp root—and 
didn’t know it, and Pollock was on top of 
him. They were out in the full sun, and a 
procession of red ants was disappearing up 
Orde’s pants’ leg and coming out at his 
collar. Fact!” 

“They’re a good lot,” admitted Cali- 
fornia John. ‘Best unbroke lot I ever saw.” 

“We found Orde’s finger broken and 
badly swelled. Heaven knows when he 
did it, but he never peeped. Morton says 
he noticed his hand done up in a handker- 
chief yesterday morning.” 

Bob dozed again. From time to time he 
caught fragments—‘‘Four fire lines—think 
of it—only one old-timer in the lot—I’m 
proud of my boys——” 

He came next to full consciousness to 
hear Thorne saying: 

“Mrs. Morton fought fire with the best 
of them. That’s the ranger spirit I like—” 

“Don’t praise me,” broke in Mrs. Morton 
tartly. ‘I don’t give a red cent for all your 
forests, and your pesky rangering. If Char- 
ley Morton would quit you and tend to his 
cattle, I’d be pleased. I didn’t fight fire 
to help you, let me tell you.” 

“What did you do it for?”’ asked Thorne, 
evidently amused. 

“T knew I couldn’t get Charley Morton 
home and in bed and resting until that 
pesky fire was out, that’s why!” shot back 
Mrs. Morton. 

Then Bob fell into a deep sleep 


[TO BE CONTINUED ] 
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Sheep Without a Shepherd 


By Wa. C. BARNES 


So they were scattered without a shep- 
herd, and devoured by all the wild beasts of 
the field, and chased.— EZEKIEL XXXIV, 5. 


E are apt to think that 

as a people we of the 

United States of America 

are far ahead of the rést 

of .the world in almost 
any of our great undertakings. In some 
matters this is true; in others our national 
vanity is liable to receive some hard jolts 
if one takes the time and trouble to look 
about him and learn how other nations are 
doing certain things upon which we imagine 
Americans have a copyright. 

Take sheep, for instance. Tell any west- 
ern American sheep-raiser 
that over in Australia 
they do some things in 
that business much better 
than we do and he will 
probably be too disgusted 
to talk further with you 
on the subject. But no 
matter what our western 
sheepmen may think, the 
Australian sheep-raiser 
has long ago solved some 
of the problems relating 
to that industry that the 
western sheep-raisers have 
never even thought of, 
until very recently. 

In 1904, the United 
States Geological Survey 
sent a bright young man 
of that service, Mr. A. C. 
Veatch, down there to 
study certain problems 
relating to Australian land 
and mineral laws. Mr. 
Veatch, having energy 
and inquisitiveness plus, 
and then some, found a 
lot of other problems in 
that land of the Dingo 
and Laughing Jackass, 
more or less related to his 





main subject, on which he acquired a con- 
siderable amount of miscellaneous informa- 
tion. Among other things was the subject of 
grazing sheep in large inclosed freas where 
the animals ranged entirely without the over- 
sight of a herder much asthe cattle range on 
the open ranges of the West. Like the cattle, 
these Australian sheep are rounded up only 
whenthe owners desire to shear, sell or re- 
move them. Each owner thenappears on the 
scene and separates his own sheep from the 
balance of the herd by the brands and ear- 
marks much as the cowboy does his cattle 
on a western roundup. 

When he returned, having some informa- 
tion on his hands for which he had no 
particular use, Mr. Veatch laid the sheep- 
handling proposition be- 
fore the branch of grazing 
of the United States Forest 
Service for their informa- 
tion and possible use. It 
didn’t take those gentle- 
men long tosee that there 
was an opportunity open 
ior them to make some 
experiments along the 
lines of the Australian 
shepherds, and they forth- 
with set about carrying it 
into execution. 

They found a man in 
the Forest Service who was 
both an educated botanist 
and a sheep-herder. He 
knew grass when he saw 
it, likewise the taste of 
sheep-dip. He had served 
an apprenticeship to the 
sheep business and knew 
every part of it, from 
lambing time inthespring 
to loading fat wethers in 
double-deck cars at the 
railroad pens up in Utah 
late in the fall. His name 
was Jardine, and in his 
hands was placed the 
management of the 


They grazed back and forth, spreading out 
452 to cover more land than when herded 
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experiment of run- 
ning sheep on 
American ranges in 
large bodies with- 
out the overseeing 
eye of the regular 
herder. 

How they laugh- 
ed, some of those 
western sheepmen 
who had grown up 
in the dust of a 
band of sheep! 

“Raise sheep out 
here without a 
herder? Nonsense, the varmins ‘ll eat ’em 
up in no time. 

“Sheep won’t graze without a herder,” 
they said; “‘they’ll just bunch up and stay 
theregll day long too scared to scatter out 
and eat.” 

But in no way daunted by their scoffings, 
the Forest Service men set about finding 
a suitable tract of land whereon the experi- 
ment could be tried. 

Up in the Cascade mountains of Oregon, 
in the Wallowa National Forest, they found 
a tract of land admirably suited for the pur- 
pose. It was in the midst of one of the 
greatest sheep-raising districts in the West. 
The range was just what they wanted, being 
partly open grass-land and partly timbered, 
and nowhere in the West were there so 
many different species of wild animals to be 
found. And ’tis wild animals—the pred- 
atory class—that give the sheepman the 
most concern for his herd and force him to 
keep a herder ever with his flock to guard 
against their attacks. 

The Wallowa region seems to be a ‘home 
range” for every variety of sheep-eating 
animals. Of bears, the grizzly, black, and 
cinnamon roam the mountains in numbers, 
while the lesser lights of the fraternity, like 
mountain lions, bobcats, lynxes, and coy- 


otes, are very 
common. The 
last are the most 
cunning and 


persistent of all 
the animal foes 
of the sheep. 
The others only 
take an occa- 
sional flier at the 
herd, but the 
coyote is ever 
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at their heels, year 
in and year out. 
When the sheep 
leave the moun- 
tains for the winter 
ranges, he moves 
along with them as 
if he were one of 
the camp-follow- 
ers. All winterlong 
he hangs along the 
outskirts of the 
camp if the sheep 
are on the range, 
and up close to the 
feedlots if the sheep are being fed at the 
owner’s ranch. If he can’t catch a lamb or 
ewe, the coyote dodges into the ranchman’s 
farmyard when he sees the dogs are away, 
and. grabs a fat hen or picks up an old 
turkey-gobbler who possibly has wandered 
too farfrom the protection of the farmhouse. 
In the early spring, when the herd moves 
out for the lambing ground he lurks along 
on the trail, and during the lambing season 
woe betide the little wobbly-legged chap 
who lumbers off to one side of the lambing 
ground too far from the watchful eye of the 
herder or his dog. 

So when they built the fence in which to 
graze these sheep, they called it a ‘‘coyote- 
proof fence,” knowing full well that if it 
could be built to keep that sharp-eared 
rascal out it would be a success. The build- 
ing of the fence was duly accomplished 
under more than ordinary difficulties. 
Where the line ran through thick timber, it 
was necessary to clear off the trees even to 
the ground, because the animals might climb 
the stumps and jump over the fence. In 
places the rocky ledges were so close to the 
surface that holes could not be dug; hence 
they had to set the posts in frames and pile 
rocks in them to steady them. A barbed 
wire flat on the ground kept all digging ani- 
mals from try- 
ing that means 
of obtaining en- 
trance. Then 
above this came 
a section of 
woven wire, and 
above that sev- 
eral strands of 
barbed wire 
stretched at va- 
rying distances 


Holes could not be dug, so piles of rock stcadicd the posts of the fence 
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and built up far enough to be too high for 
jumping. 

Thus they inclosed four sections of land, 
or about two thousand five hundred acres, 
and when the fence was finished they had 
a grand hunt to clear out any straggling 
animals that might have remained inside 
during the building process. Everything 
found was successfully driven out through 
openings left for that purpose, excepting 
one wily coyote who, though seen once or 
twice and chased by the hunters’ dogs a 
dozen times, was never run to earth, but 
remained inside during the entire season. 
When the sheep had left the pasture and the 
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the experiment was eminently satisfactory. 
The sheep, after a few days’ uneasiness at 
the absence of the accustomed _ herder, took 
kindly to the life. They grazed back and 
forth, spreading out in the process so as to 
cover more land than when herded. They 
wandered over to the little spring and drank 
as they pleased and when they felt like it. 
There was much less damage to the ground 
and grass, due to the absence of close grazing 
and trailing around after each other as 
sheep will do when herded in large bunches. 

In order to determine just what the gains 
were, forty of the lambs were carefully 
weighed and marked with a distinctive 


Every morning a hunter with his dogs made the rounds of the fence, looking tor signs of wild animals 


snows of winter piled great drifts along the 
fence, histracks were found where he passed 
over the top of the wires and probably he 
spent the winter close to the herd with 
which he had summered. 

When the fence was completed, two thou- 
sand two hundred head of ewes and lambs 
were placed within the pasture and allowed 
to take care of themselves as far as regular 
herding was concerned. They were, of 
course, carefully observed in order to study 
the results, and a daily record was kept of 
their every movement, where they grazed, 
in what places they bedded down at night, 
and whether they split up into smaller bands 
or grazed all in one band. The result of 


mark at the beginning of the experiment. 
Twenty of these lambs were placed inside 
the fence with the herd and twenty were 
placed in another herd, which was to be 
grazed outside the fence under the care of a 
herder. The two ranges were as nearly 
alike as possible. The lambs were very 
uniform in size and of the same breeding, 
so that as nearly as could be, the conditions 
of the two bunches were identical. 

At the close of the season the forty lambs 
were again weighed, and the bunch grazed 
inside the fence with no herder to bother 
them had gained an average of eight and 
seven-tenths pounds per head over those 
grazed outside under a herder. With lambs 
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selling at between four and five cents per 
pound live weight, this gain was well worth 
making. Besides this, if the lambs gained 
this amount, it is safe to say that the ewes 
gained proportionately over the same class 
under a herder. 

No estimate of the wool increase was 
made, but the results of the system in Aus- 
tralia prove beyond doubt that there is a 
very decided gain in wool growth under this 
system, the wool being of better staple, 
cleaner and heavier. In the region where 
the experiment was carried on, the sheep- 
men always expect an annual loss in their 
herds of from five to ten per cent, due to 
various causes: wild animals, poisonous 
plants, smothering in herding, etc. 

A careful record was kept of the sheep in 
the pasture and the loss for the season was 
but one-half of one per cent. Under the 
best of care, lambs will snag themselves in 
the timber, ewes will break legs and get 
killed accidentally, and by smothering when 
suddenly alarmed. Such losses were found 
to be almost obliterated when the animals 
took care of themselves, and with the losses 
from wild animals eliminated, the other 
losses are extremely small. 

Every morning a hunter with his dogs 
made the rounds of the fence, looking for 
signs of wild animals. During the season 
he found along the fence line the tracks 
of one hundred and _ thirty-six coyotes, 
eight grizzlies, fifteen black and brown 
bears, several wildcats, lynxes and other 
animals. 

One long elk dashing through the forest 
struck the fence on a slant, tearing a great 
gash across his side, and left a trail of blood 
for the entire distance across the pasture 
to the point where he again came to the 
fence and jumped it. From the signs, it 
was evident he did not see the fence when 
he struck it the first time, for he broke the 
top barbed wires and smashed down the 
woven wire. 

As to the bear family, wherever Old 
Ephraim came to the fence he went through 
it. Little cared he for the stinging of the 
sharp barbs on his heavy hide. Nor did the 
bears bother to test the fence to find a weak 
point. Fourteen times they went through 
by simply placing their great grisly heads 
between the wires, forcing their huge bodies 
through with their hind feet, leaving a large 
gap in the fence with more or less hair 
hanging to the barbs to tell the story. 


The brown and black bears went through 
wherever they cared to. From the trails 
along the fence, however, it was evident they 
often contented themselves with traveling 
around the outside of the pasture, looking 
for an opening. 

Of the entire herd of sheep not one was lost 
by these predatory animals. The one lone 
coyote who spent the summer inside was 
kept so busy by the dogs running him that 
he made no attempts upon the sheep. 

The hunter during the season killed 
thirteen coyotes, two grizzlies, five brown 
bears, three cats and numerous other 
smaller animals. 

Taken as a whole, the fence has proven 
a decided success. The sheep were heavier, 
sheared more wool, showed fewer losses from 
different causes and the cost of handling was 
less. Finally—and of equal importance— 
it has been very conclusively proved that, 
on a given area, twice as many sheep can 
be grazed under the pasture system as when 
herded. ‘This means that by fencing the 
ranges the western sheepmen can graze 
just twice as many sheep as they are to-day 
on the same feed. 

That the sheepmen are alive to the im- 
portance of the plan, is seen by the great 
interest that has been taken in it. Several 
sheepmen have built such coyote-proof 
pastures during the past summer and have 
had the most satisfactory results from it. 
The only trouble is that few of them own 
land enough in one body to handle any 
number of sheep upon, and the only method 
by which it could be placed in operation all 
over the range country would be some law 
allowing the sheepmen to lease or otherwise 
control tracts of government land for this 
purpose. The cattlemen of the West have 
for several years been asking Congress for 
such a law and the sheepmen have opposed 
it. Possibly the results of this fencing ex- 
periment may show the sheepmen the error 
of their ways and lead them to join with the 
cattlemen in the demand for the law. 

The cost of materials for the fence is 
about $225 per mile, depending of course 
upon the prices of wire in the vicinity of 
the work. The Forest Service has recently 
published a bulletin on this coyote-proof 
pasture which gives full information as to 
cost of fencing and best methods of erecting 
the fence and much other information re- 
garding the matter, of value to the stockmen 
of the West. 

















From an Autumn Camp 


By KATHERINE OLIVER 


E misses the prime time of year 

who turns away from the moun- 

tains at the end of summer. Wait 

a little longer, till autumn is well 

on—then nature is ready to take 
her holiday with you. The year’s work is 
done, the budding, the blossoming, the cast- 
ing of her seeds; she drops her hands into 
her lap and leans back with a sigh, to rest 
and doze under the mellow sun, uncaring 
how brown her face grows beneath its slant- 
ing rays. 

Perfect repose prevails: the pine-needles 
point upward, absolutely motionless; the 
tawny meadows sleep in the sunshine; the 
brakes, no longer bristling in their freshness, 
droop, weary after the summer show; the 
season’s parade of blossom and verdure is 
over—these are the laziest of siesta hours. 
Even Jerry McNew’s cows down there in 
the meadow, whose temperamental com- 
placency is a thing enviable, seem to have 
attained to a state of supreme content. 

I am glad to observe, from my secluded 
outlook on this pine-grown knoll, from 
which I can see the wooded slopes opposite, 
the meadows below, and a bit of the road, 
just down there, that there are others be- 
sides ourselves, who, independent of: the 
convention which appears to prescribe the 
months of July and August, with at most a 
week or two in September, as the proper 
vacation season, are staying on for better 
things. A spring-wagon has just passed, 
carrying sunbonneted women and barefoot 
children, and a moment ago I heard the beat 
of a horse’s foot on the damp ground and 
caught the stimulating sight of a galloping 
rider. 

I slipped away here two hours ago from 
the camp precincts, where a cheerful circle 
of tent neighbors, established in camp-chairs 
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and hammocks, visited comfortably together, 
enjoying the real tlow of companionable 
souls which doesn’t go with city calls or con- 
ventional functions. The opportunity for 
this sort of visiting, afforded by a camping- 
out season, is one of its choicest features. 
This is the real natural intercourse between 
people who want to know each other—for 
surely no one ever includes in his own party 
anybody he doesn’t want to know, unless 
he has made a grievous choice. 

I did not flee this festive scene because I 
was of unresponsive mind—far from it—but 
because I had an appointment to keep. I 
had not spent an hour in the den for three 
days and that was to lose opportunities, 
choice, indeed. The den is a little cleared 
space in a thicket of young pines. It holds 
a little tent, set so far back and so snugly 
among the trees that it is. almost as though 
it had grown there. The tent contains only 
a cot, with coverings and cushions. There 
is a long bench outside, where one may sit 
and read to one who rests. There is a little 
fireplace of smoky rocks that suggests 
vanished but easily recalled cheer and a 
furnishing of beauty; standing against the 
green, is a huge burnt stump, with a high 
standing slab at the back, all of the most 
beautiful texture, with a dull sheen like 
moire silk. The former lady of the house, 
now also vanished, utilized this beauteous 
object as a kitchen safe, covering it well with 
papers. We fell heir to the den and all its 
appurtenances, and its value therefore is 
greatly enhanced. It is indeed a windfall, 
a place to go to read the book that you have 
hoarded for just such a spot, the place to 
write one’s letters, or to sleep, or to dream, 
wide-awake. Ah, this is rest—to stretch out 
on one’s back in the green-walled place, and 
lie for an hour, gazing up at the motionless 
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green pine tops and the dome of exqui- 
site blue above; to lose the rigid grip on 
things, to let go one’s self and one’s life, and, 
with the senses soothed and at peace, to 
drift out into the absolute repose of nature. 
Emerson, or some other soul equally in the 
confidence of the great mother, is at such a 
time the only companion who can possibly 
add to instead of detract from the joy of the 
hour, and even then he must not be read— 
only a word now and then, that by the testi- 
mony of another, one’s impulses may be 
confirmed. 

But listening to the words of her best 
friend is not as good as to delight oneself 
in her very presence, focusing her delicate 
colors with half-closed drowsy eyes, hearing, 
without consciousness of listening, the music 
of the woodpecker’s busy tapping, afar off, 
and the lowing of near cattle, until gradually, 
sounds, scents and colors become blended 
into a delicious opiate that sweeps one away 
into perfect sleep. The awakening from 
such slumber is almost as beneficent as the 
falling into it. From being drenched in a 
blissful stupor, the sleeper rouses to luxuriate 
in the same grateful influences which pre- 
vailed with such wholesome effect before; 
only they are deepened now, the calm of 
external things is still more profound, for it 
is as though nature after hushing her tired 
child to rest, lay down beside him, and when 
he wakes he finds her sleeping and slips 
away on tiptoe lest he rouse her. 

There are distinct advantages in being the 
first and last camp, and we have known the 
pleasurable vicissitudes of the entire season. 
That chiefest pleasure of first-comers was 
ours—the opportunity to forage among the 
nooks and corners of the woods, gleaning 
rustic furnishings for one’s establishment 
from the abandoned belongings of last year’s 
camps. It is as diverting as hunting hen’s 
nests. 

Ours has been the pleasure of welcoming 
each new relay of friends, expatiating upon 
the advantages of our location with all the 
zeal and enthusiasm of the ‘“‘rooms-to-rent”’ 
lady; introducing them to the delights of 
the place, learned from our citizenship here, 
and gaining new gratification from their 
surprise and pleasure. But just here exists 
a flaw in the summer outing which one 
avoids by delaying his vacation till later. 
Unless one comes to the hills very early, 
indeed, scarcely has he begun overtures of 
friendship to the brooks and the woods, 
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when the social season in camp begins and 
straightway nature, whom he came here 
expressly to visit, is crowded to the back- 
ground by the numberless interests created 
by a throng of camp comrades. Instead 
of walking with her mornings, in some dim 
canon, where communion would be sweet, 
one finds himself rolling festively along with 
a picnic party bound for the peak. After- 
noons, in place of seeking her fellowship 
on the hills, one is lured into a fancywork- 
engrossed circle, while (must it be con- 
fessed ?), one’s nights, instead of being spent 
under her calm star-lit aisles, are devoted to 
penuchle parties indoors. Our days, since 
the camp circle has been diminished to a 
slender one and we have been obliged to 
seek new diversions, have been spent in 
forages to the cafions and on the hills 
On all these gladsome jaunts we went on 
our own legs, and I’m sure profited the 
more because of doing so. Is it not one 
of the most difficult things to accomplish— 
a walk ? 

We knew the first rain of the season here, 
a gusty downpour with a splendid accom- 
paniment of majestic thunder. There were 
catastrophes in camp, for it is obvious that 
wet weather alone can prove that one’s 
tent doesn’t leak (a truth worthy to be 
coined asa proverb). Ours leaked, all along 
where the sagging canvas formed eaves. 

We waited for the first snow, as in the 
valley one waits for the rose carnival or 
grand opera. So lovely and fleeting a show 
it was—our green familiar woods masquer- 
ading for a morning in’ a regal glittering 
garment, till the jealous midday sun snatched 
it away. But there is nothing to com- 
pare with the valley in cloud. It is the day 
of the white stone, the day when we are 
waked by the cry: ‘‘The fog is in the valley!” 
Never mind breakfast, breakfast can wait— 
to get down to the edge of it is the main 
thing. We hurry out into the morning, 
along the wet trails. To one of imaginative 
mind who looks upon the spectacle for the 
first time, the impression is inevitable. 

But the marvelous variations of this spec- 
tacle! To-day, a storm is on the deep and 
the vast is a chaos, here heaving upward 
and lifting confusion to the sky, there, rush- 
ing frightfully back, opening depth vistas 
that make the senses reel, and ever storming 
our mountain stronghold with awful billows 
that break echoless and recede, melting into 
harmless mist. To-morrow, it is a fair sea, 
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with shimmering surf, breaking into the 
cahions, and whitecaps curling to the light, 
and one might launch his boat from off our 
point here and fare away to those dim head- 
lands about which the far waves glint. And, 
again, to-morrow, there is no sea at all, but 
a vast snowtield, off which blows an icy wind, 
tingling our blood with the zest of the ad- 
venturer in arctic realms. 

But there is one hour of the miracle, the 
majesty of which is not for me to describe. 
That is the hour of dawn, when the naked 
purity of the heavens looks down upon the 
earth, clothed with her own garments of 
purification, purity beholding purity, silence, 
silence—a unity of purity and peace. Then 
it is that one finds no voice, only the thoughts 











of the great ones move through the awed 
mind, and one perceives in the calm and 
luminous distance that which Ruskin knew 
as the type of the Infinite, and in the 
majesty of the white universe, John’s city 
whose foundations are of jasper, and its 
gates twelve pearls. And when the dawn 
moves up the sky and the earth-cloud begins 
to quiver and to pulsate with warm yearn- 
ings, and to glow unto its utmost bounds 
with a marvelous brightness, until the whole 
is luminous and singing with light, then, to 
the beholder, all sense and temporal mean- 
ings vanish and his spirit leaps to witness 
the supreme consummation: “Holy, holy, 
holy is the Lord of Hosts; the whole world 
is full of His glory.” 














Some Debts and a Debtor 


By FRANCES R. STERRETT 


ONGLEY whistled indifferently as he 
looked at his mail. He had re- 
ceived similar envelopes, with the 
same names in the upper left-hand 
corners, the first of every month 
for a year and a half. 

“They might as well save their stamps,” 
he grinned cheerfully as he dropped the 
letters into the waste paper basket, all but 
one, a thick creamy envelope, which he 
opened with a pleasant feeling of expecta- 
tion. He did not recognize the writing, but 
the stationery looked expensive and he 
naturally liked costly things. It was with 
injured surprise therefore that he read: 





Mr. JosEPH LONGLEY 
Dear Sir: 

For ‘eighteen months our firm has carried 
your account of $197 on our books. In that 
time you have paid nothing of your debt and 
although our loss would warrant it, we have 
taken no steps to collect the money. You are 


also in debt to other Mifflin firms which have 
followed the same mistaken policy. The time 
has come to take some action and I will arrange 
for you to meet your creditors at an early date, 
when a plan can be agreed upon for the payment 
of the different accounts. If you refuse, action 
will be commenced immediately. This is not 
a threat but a plain statement of what will 
happen. You have had the goods and the 
merchants should have their money. I hope to 
hear from you at an early date. 
Yours truly, 
FRANK A. RANSOM. 


“Well, upon my word!” muttered Longley 
feebly, and then his spirit rose and he de- 
clared that he would never, never pay a 
cent to anyone in Mifflin. He had expected 
to settle the accounts, of course, but now— 
well, in all the months of his indebtedness 
he had never received such a communication. 
It was an outrage! Who was this Frank A. 
Ransom? Some officious upstart who had 
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influenced old Ransom, who was as mild as 
milk. He knew he owed Ransom the $197, 
and Barker and Son, $45; Graves, $67; the 
Mifflin House, $63; Walker’s Livery, $45; 
the Floral Company, $87. That wasn’t so 
much. He knew lots of fellows who owed 
twice the sum. 

It wasn’t his fault, anyway. He couldn’t 
live on his salary of $150 a month and if he 
couldn’t pay for present necessities, how, in 
heaven’s name, could he pay old bills? He 
would ignore the whole thing, he decided, 
when his eye fell on a line that seemed to 
stand out and smite him. “This is not a 
threat, but a plain statement of what will 
happen.” He shivered slightly. Lawsuits 
were horrid and expensive. He really 
couldn’t go to law. So he wrote a polite 
reply in which he said he would be in Mifflin 
Saturday and, because he was the most 
hospitable of men, he added that he would 
like to have his creditors dine with him at 
the Mifflin House. He felt quite virtuous 
after he had posted the letter and decided 
that he was really glad of an excuse to go 
back to Mifflin. He hadn’t been there since 
he left over a year ago to find greater fortune 
in the city. He had had a good time in the 
old town, he remembered with a smile, and 
the two years that were between his gradu- 
ation from college and his appearance in the 
city had held considerable pleasure, as the 
bills testified. 

“The old town looks natural, hasn’t 
changed any of its clothes,” he thought 
Saturday, as he stepped into the one waiting 
carriage at the Mifflin station. He nodded 
to the clerk at the hotel and tore open the 
letter that was handed to him: 

Your creditors decline with thanks your 
offered hospitality. They unanimously agree 
that the cost of the dinner should be applied 
on your bills. I shall be at the office until six 
o’clock and will receive any communication 
you wish to make. 

Yours truly, 
FRANK A. RANSOM. 

“Hang Frank A. Ransom!” he exclaimed, 
crumpling the letter into a ball and throwing 
it away. The hospitality he had offered 
seemed, after reading the letter, like an 
insult and he heartily wished all his 
creditors at the bottom of the sea as he 
walked into the Ransom office. 

A young woman was at the desk where 
he so often had seen the white head of old 
Mr. Ransom, a very attractive young woman 


in a tailored suit of white linen and with 
crinkly nair that refused to be tailored. 
He involuntarily squared his shoulders as 
he inquired for Mr. Ransom. 

“He is ill. Is there anything I can do?” 

He forgot that he had sworn, no matter 
what happened, to refuse to talk to his 
correspondent, and asked for Frank A. 
Ransom, placing undue emphasis on the 
initial. 

“TY am Frank A. Ransom,” she replied. 

He gasped and blushed as he stammered: 
“T—I beg pardon! I am Joseph Longley.” 

“Mr. Longley? Will you sit down?” 
She turned to her desk and took out a 
bundle of papers. ‘‘The other creditors 
have left their accounts in my hands, so I 
speak for them as well as Ransom,” she 
went on in a businesslike manner. ‘‘You 
have been in our debt for exactly seventeen 
months without paying a cent, not a cent. 
My uncle has been too lenient. It is time 
something was done.” 

“Tt is abominable,” he confessed. ‘I 
assure you I meant to pay them, but time 
and money slip away. It costs so much to 
live and get about.” 

She looked at him scornfully. ‘What 
would you do if you had a wife and half a 
dozen children to support? Many a man 
has to take care of a family on less than half 
of what you spend on yourself. You don’t 
know how to save. It’s time you learned. 
It’s ridiculous for a man to run up a bill 
of $87 for flowers, just flowers.” 

“They weren’t for me,” hastily. 

“You ordered them. And surely the $45 
for cigars and tobacco were spent for you ?”’ 

He might have said that he had not 
smoked it all himself, but he didn’t. He sat 
and stared at her and thought how dis- 
agreeable she was, if she did have crinkly 
hair. 

“Your salary is $150 a month,” she said 
thoughtfully. “You surely don’t pay more 
than $50 for your room and board. What 
do you do with the rest?” 

Heavens! Was she going to demand an 
itemized account? The only thing he could 
remember was $33 for a dinner at the club 
for eight of his friends and a mighty good 
dinner it was. She would never counte- 
nance that, so he discreetly kept still and 
thought she was inquisitive as well as 
disagreeable. 

“The other creditors have agreed to a 
plan. How could you invite them to dinner 
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when you owe them so much? Our idea 
is to allow you $75 a month for your ex- 
penses and take the other $75 to pay on the 
accounts.” 

He rose from his chair and stared in 
speechless horror. 

“It won’t take long,” she said, encourag- 
ingly. 

“But I can’t live on $75 a month!” he 
gasped. 

“Yes, you can. You only think you 
can’t. You will have to cut off som? ex- 
travagances, but that won’t hurt you. I 
suppose you are paid the first of every 
month? I shall expect a check before the 
fifth. You will be glad when everything is 
paid, won’t you?” And she smiled at him 
and the smile changed his determined and 
defiant refusal into a foolish grin. 

He could never tell how it happened, but 
presently he found himself in the street 
staring wildly at the window behind which 
he had just signed a paper which bound 
him to pay Frank A. Ransom the sum of 
$75 a month until certain debts were 
canceled. 

“Stung!’’ he said, passing his hand feebly 
across his forehead. He felt dazed. He 
had never met such a person before. He 
hoped he never would again---he couldn't 
afford to. How disagreeable business 
women were! He loathed such unsexed 
creatures. He was still staring at the 
window when two old friends found him 
and carried him off for dinner. After dinner 
there was a poker game in quite the old 
fashion and when it was over, Longley had 
lost $25 and the last train to the city. 

He slept late the next morning and was 
roused only by the insistent ringing of the 
telephone. He dragged himself sleepily to 
his elbow and took down the receiver. Mrs. 
Grannis had just heard he was in town and 
he must come up to dinner. No excuse, 
no indeed! Two o’clock. 

He stammered some reply and fell back 
on his pillow, but not to sleep. He reviewed 
the amazing events of yesterday and tried 
to find words that would in some way ex- 
press his feeling toward Frank A. Ransom. 
He felt better by the time he was ready to 
stroll leisurely to the Grannis home, where 
Mrs. Grannis greeted him warmly. So did 
her husband, but Longley’s gay response 
was cut short by a glimpse of a girl’s head 
beyond Grannis’ shoulder. 

“We are quite alone,” rippled his hostess, 


“for we don’t count Frank. Oh, I forgot, 
Miss Ransom came after you left. You 
must know each other. She has actually 
waked us up, we sleepy Mifflinites. You 
know a college girl just must do things and 
not content with social success, Miss Ransom 
has gone into business.” 

Longley was glad the announcement of 
dinner saved him from a reply, but all 
through the meal it pleased Grannis to 
recall the many foolish and extravagant 
feats he had performed while a resident of 
Mifflin. He breathed a sigh of relief when 
Miss Ransom took the conversation in hand 
and then stared resentfully as she expatiated 
on the free amusements, lectures and ex- 
hibitions to be enjoyed in the city. Did she 
think he was that kind? He determined to 
leave as soon as dinner was over, but fate in 
the guise of a long-distance telephone call 
for Mr. Grannis and a message from the 
nurse asking Mrs. Grannis to look at the 
baby’s new tooth kept him in the library 
with Miss Ransom. 

“T hope you don’t believe all the rot that 
Grannis talked. He means well, but he does 
embroider a story. I’m not as extravagant 
as lots of fellows.” 

“Do many men play poker on a salary of 
$75 a month ?” she asked carelessly. 

He flushed angrily. “So you have heard 
that. I had forgotten how tongues wagged 
in Mifflin. You needn’t be afraid. You'll 
have your money. You hadn’t any right 
to make me sign that paper, but as I did I'll 
stand by it.” He spoke like an injured boy 
and she looked at him as she would at a 
child. 

“I’m sorry if you feel that I took advan- 
tage of you.” Her eyes ran down his long 
length in an unpleasantly insinuating man- 
ner. There was no doubt that she was dis- 
agreeable. ‘You’ve got to learn to save if 
you want to amount to anything, Mr. 
Longley. It isn’t by spending that fortunes 
or reputations are built. You don’t believe 
me now, but some day you’ll thank me for 
this. It’s criminal, it’s selfish not to pay 
bills. I don’t like to think that you are 
selfish,” with a quick glance from eyes 
that he decided were gray. 

“I’m not,” quickly. “I loathe selfish 
people.” Then he stopped and laughed in 
a shamed manner. “I reckon you’re right. 
I hadn’t thought of it that way. I don’t 
know how to save. Perhaps,” sarcastically, 
“you can teach me.” 
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“I’m sure I can.” She ignored the sar- 
casm and he determined to hold her to her 
word. 

Because he was in the habit of sending 
flowers to his women friends, he stopped at 
the florist’s and sent her a box of roses. The 
next mail brought a letter: 

“A man can’t afford to buy such flowers 
on a salary of $75 a month,” she wrote. 
“Fortunately Aunt Mary wanted some roses 
and I sold her the box for $6 and have put 
the sum to your account.” 

At first Longley was angry, very angry. 
Then he threw back his head and laughed. 
“Was there ever such a girl!’ he cried, and 
a little note of admiration and fear crept 
into his voice. “I actually believe she will 
make me pay those confounded bills.” 

He wrote to her at once, that evidently he 
would need a lot of help; perhaps she could 
tell him some way by which he could pay 
his club dues, or would she advise him to 
drop the club? Her reply was terse and to 
the point: ““A man has no right to pleasures 
that other people pay for.” 

So he cut the club and spent most of his 
time with pencil and paper figuring how 
long it would be before he could stop walking 
to the office, stop the lunches of a sandwich 
and a glass of milk, begin smoking again or 
take a hand at a game of cards. His pride 
had at last been roused and he would have 
given up eating altogether, rather than have 
failed in that first payment. 

He wrote to Miss Ransom the second of 
the month that he had the money, fifteen 
good five-dollar bills, gathered at she would 
never know what cost. He would like to 


keep them, the first he had ever saved, but 


he remembered his promise. They were 
too valuable to be trusted to mail or express 
and far too interesting to be exchanged for 
a check or draft, so he would have to bring 
them himself. 

She did not tell him, but he knew that it 
was in her mind that the railroad fare 
might have better been paid on the bills, as 
she took the money and wrote a receipt. 

“T’ve done pretty well,” he hinted as she 
blotted the paper. 

“Only what you should have done a year 
ago. You ought not to expect praise for 
what is only your duty, but I fancy you are 
the sort of man who has been fed on flattery 
until he has lost his appetite for truth.” 

“That isn’t fair, Miss Ransom!’ He 
was hurt and he showed it. 


“No, it isn’t,” she admitted. ‘But your 
attitude does irritate me. You seem to 
make the payment of your bills such a per- 
sonal matter between us when really I don’t 
count at all.” 

“Indeed, you do! If it wasn’t for you 
they wouldn’t be paid.” 

That could be taken two ways and he 
wasn’t sure which she would choose. She 
pleased him by laughing merrily. “It is 
fortunate, then, that I am here,” she said, 
and took up her hat. 

“Tf you are going up the street, may I walk 
with you?” 

“T am going driving,” she said over her 
shoulder, and as he followed he saw her 
drive away with a man who looked as though 
he took life and debts seriously enough to 
please the most exacting. 

The next time they met he did not recog- 
nize her. It was at a charity ball in the city 
and as he turned from his partner he faced 
a girl, a charming vision in a filmy dancing 
frock, who smiled at him. He bowed in the 
formal fashion one uses when one does not 
recognize the speaker, and she frowned. 
He knew her frown better than her smile and 
drew nearer. 

“T didn’t know you!” he cried gladly. 
“T’ve never seen you in anything but the 
tailored clothes you wear in the office. I— 
I didn’t think you could look like this.” 

Her woman’s heart stirred under his 
honest admiration, but a trace of the frown 
still lingered and he hastened to add: “I 
didn’t buy a ticket. One was given to me.” 

After that he rather monopolized her and 
glowered at the tall young man who occa- 
sionally took her from him. He was the 
man who had driven her away that first 
payment day, a settlement worker of earnest 
purpose and wealth and whose conversation 
was all of ‘defectives and delinquents.” 

“Tt’s a crime to talk like that to a pretty 
girl at a dance,” thought Longley, “worse, 
far worse, than running up bills.” He asked 
Miss Ransom to ride with him the next 
afternoon and was hurt when she refused, 
even if she did say she would walk with him 
with pleasure. A moment later he heard 
her promise to ride with Hampton. 

“That isn’t fair, Miss Ransom,” Longley 
objected at the first opportunity; “I asked 
you first.” 

“Tt isn’t that,’’ she answered, “‘but I like 
to walk, and—it’s cheaper than riding.” 
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A hasty expression rose to his lips, but he 
bravely repressed it until he was alone. 
When she went home she had the second 
month’s payment in her purse and she had 
been kind enough to whisper a word of 
commendation that helped him over the 
next month. She had confessed ignorance 
in regard to that popular classic Alice in 
Wonderland and he found pleasure in hunt- 
ing a copy of an early edition and having it 
rebound. It was a beautiful book when it 
came from the binder and he sent it to Miss 
Ransom with not a little pride. Her reply 
recalled the early days of their acquaintance. 

“The book is charming, charming, but 
far too expensive for you to give me. Only 
a man of large income can afford to have 
books bound to his order. I cannot accept 
such a gift when you are so financially em- 
barrassed. Fortunately—’ he knew what 
that fortunately would mean—‘“‘uncle wants 
to make me a present, and as the book has 
taken his fancy I have sold it to him for $25 
and placed the sum to your credit.” 

Longley laughed, although he was hurt. 
He read the letter twice before he called the 
writer on the long-distance telephone. 
When she learned who was speaking, she 
hastily advised him to use a postage-stamp 
if he had anything to say and rang off. 

He clung to the receiver with a bewildered 
stare. “‘Was there ever such a girl?’ he 
said, as he had said so many times before. 
He wouldn’t write, he declared, never. But 
he did, and that very evening. 

He always said the next few months were 
the most exciting he had ever known. “Talk 
of chasing big game or cornering the market. 
They are nothing to saving the elusive 
dollar!” Of course he lapsed occasionally, 
for he could not change his nature in a few 
months, but his payments were always 
ready. At last he wrote a most important 
letter. 

Have the brass band at the 3.40 train to- 
ith the last instal- 
I’ve won the bet I made with Joseph 


morrow, for I am coming w 
ment. 
Longley and I hope 
me as I 


you are half as proud of 
myself, I 
ice to say, but whether 


been 1 p< od 


am proud of think you 
might have something 1 
you have or not I know that I have 


boy. I’d like awfully to hear you agree with me. 


Some Debts and a Debtor 


He felt very solemn when he went into 
the office and found her at her desk. She 
caught her breath and for a moment they 
stared at each other and the color flamed 
in her cheeks. 

“Here it is,” he said, forgetting the formal 
speech he had planned. “That cancels my 
indebtedness to the merchants in Mifflin.” 

She let the money lie on the desk and bent 
forward eagerly. “Don’t you feel better, 
happier ?”’ she asked. 

“Yes, I do,’ frankly. ‘I don’t know why. 
Before I met you I didn’t care a hang 
whether the bills were ever paid. What 
am I to do now?” anxiously. ‘Do you 
suppose I'll drop back in the old spendthrift 
vays?” 

“Oh, you mustn’t! You mustn’t!”’ Her 
fingers touched his and set his nerves 
quivering. 

“T will if you don’t help me,” he prophe- 
sied, taking the fingers in a warm, firm grasp. 
“T really did it for you, although I wouldn’t 
admit it. How I hated you that first day! 
I thought you were the most disagreeable 
girl I had ever met when you asked me how 
I spent my money. I wish you would al- 
ways ask me,” he begged. “I want you to 
have the right, for I love you now more than 
I ever hated you. I never thought I could 
care for a girl as I care for you. There isn’t 
any reason why you should like such a 
footless chap as Iam, but I hope you do, for 
I love you very much.” 

She turned her face away and her free 
hand fumbled with a pen. ‘You really are 
not to be trusted alone,” she said, half- 
laughing, and then she stopped and faced 
him with a light in her eyes that made him 
catch his breath. ‘“That’s not true!’ she 
cried. ‘You are to be trusted! I’m proud 
of you. You'll never know how proud. I 
didn’t dare let you see how interested I was, 
how anxious for you to succeed. But now, 
I do care for you! Ido!” And she amazed 
him by dropping her head on her desk and 
bursting into tears. 

“What a darling you are,” he whispered, 
his head very close to hers, and there were 
tears in his eyes also. “What an angel,” he 
corrected himself emphatically. 
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HE making of a drop of dew is 

not a simple process. If one 

cares to stretch the chain of 

action and reaction beyond the 

immediate environs of the drop, 
it will appear that the process is indirectly 
connected with the output of solar energy. 
To know the full life story of a dewdrop, 
one must know something of the heat re- 
ceived from the sun and measure to some 
degree the heat lost by the earth. Our 
planet, though it seems large to us, is little 
more than a fleck of foam in an infinite sea 
of space. Yet the earth receives a proper 
portion of the flood of energy poured forth 
by sun and stars. We are so far from the 
other suns (the stars) that their influence 
on light and growth may be neglected. 
The sun alone concerns us. The earth 
without an atmosphere would receive every 
ten hours one thousand two hundred and 
~ Prof. McAdie’s first paper of this series, entitled, “Frost 


Fighting,” appeared in Sunset for February, 1908, and the 
second paper, entitled, “Snow,” in January, 1909. 


sixty calories, or for purposes of illustration, 
enough heat to melt each year a layer of ice 
as high as a ten-story building. Of the heat 
received, about one-third is lost by radiation, 
and it is this loss of the heat, especially 
during night hours, that is the prime factor 
in making dew. The water vapor is con- 
densed because of the fall in temperature. 
Prevent this loss and you interfere with the 
formation of dew. 

On cloudy nights there is little dew, be- 
cause the layer of cloud acts as a screen to 
prevent the loss of heat. This heat under- 
goes a certain change and the waves radiated 
from the earth are about four times longer 
than they were when received from the sun. 
Clouds are very effective in intercepting 
and re-emitting these long waves. Water 
globules are opaque to what the physicist 
calls infra-red radiation; and a cloud mass 
therefore is an ideal blanket. 

Again, it has been found that surfaces 
which radiate well collect more dew than 
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poor radiators. Grass 
radiates four times as 
rapidly as gravel and 


therefore dew will appear 
on grass long before it can 
be found on the gravel. 
Garden mold radiates 
about half as wellas grass, 
and wood about three- 
fourths. Color also makes 
a difference and other 
things being equal, dark 
or black surfaces will 
show much heavier de- 
posits of dew than bright surfaces. 

On windy nights there is little dew, be- 
cause the layers of air are thoroughly mixed, 
and this prevents the formation of stagnant 
pools of cold air. 

The instruments by means of which we 
determine temperatures and _ humidities 
near the ground are known as thermographs 
and hygrographs. Types of the instru- 
ments in general use are shown on this page. 

In all well-equipped botanical gardens 
you will find an instrument called a Hallock 
thermograph. This records steadily, for a 
week at a time, the temperature of the soil a 
few inches below the surface and the tem- 
perature of the air a few inches above. In 
a way it is like a watchman’s clock, keeping 
tab on what goes on just above and just 
below the ground. Let us liken the blade 
of grass to a mine, with a gang of miners at 
work below the ground and another shift 
of laborers at work above the ground. 
During the day hours there is a steady 
bringing up of mineral matter. As night 
approaches, metabolism is in full swing and 
the mine is working vigorously and with a 
maximum efficiency. After sunset the ab- 
sence of light action upon the chlorophyl of 
the blade, the increased humidity of the air 
and other causes, check the unloading at 
the top. The surface 








The hygrograph measures the humidity 
near the ground 


globules of water on the 
leaf surface. It is also 
plain why the amount of 
moisture thus exuded is 
greatest after sunset. 
(See illustration). 

But dew forms upon 
surfaces which have no 
connection with plants and 
our illustration of a mine 





with material brought 
from below no _ longer 


holds. A piece of paper, 
for instance, or any good 
radiating surface, will under certain condi- 
tions show a copious deposit of dew. Now 
dew does not fall, poets to the contrary not- 
withstanding, and it is not to be likened 
untorainin its formation. Sofaraswe know, 
dew has no mass motion. After a drop is 
formed there may be some slight displace- 
ment, in the nature of a rolling or creeping, 
but there is no falling motion similar to 
that of a raindrop. Nor does the dewdrop 
remain suspended in the air, like very fine 
rain. We shall see that it has some very 
interesting ways of supporting itself on the 
surface of a leaf. Again, small raindrops 
colliding make a large drop; and even 
where they have not collided, will under 
the influence of electric charges draw near 
and coalesce. And yet, again, raindrops 
are shaped by the resisting air as they fall. 
In a dewdrop none of these actions occur. 

We deal almost directly with the water 
vapor which is near the ground, in dew 
making. And there must be ample vapor 
or there can be but little dew. This supply 
of the water does not entirely come through 
the plant mine, as shown above; and this 
is why dew can form on other than plant 
surfaces. The temperature of the vapor, 
however, must be much higher than the 
surface upon which the dew forms. The 
temperature at whichcon- 





men, so to speak, quit for 
the day; but the men 
underground are still en- 
ergetically sending up 
material. The result is, 
that a certain quantity of 
water is forced up and 
through the plant, minute 
drops form and _ possibly 
unite to form largerdrops. 
Here, then, is a first cause 
for the formation of little 





densation begins is called 
the dew-point, and indi- 
cates the humidity. If 
there is much water pres- 
ent, either in liquid or 
vapor form, the humidity 
is high and the dew-point 
will be almost the same 
as the air temperature. 
Water has a high specific 
heat, and a high dew- 
point means that the 





The thermograph determines the temperature 
of the soil just below the surface and 
ef the air just above it 





A portion of a dewdrop 


temperature changes will be slow. On 
the contrary, a low dew-point means a 
rapid fall in temperature during the night 
hours. This has been used in attempting 
to forecast frost. 

To sum up, then, we find that dew forms 
most copiously when there is much water 
vapor, when the skies are clear, when the 
air is still, when there is a rapid loss of heat 
by radiation, when there is a good con- 
densing surface and when nuclei, or 
centers of condensation, abound. * 
Thus we see that the making of a 
drop of dew is not a simple process. 4 
Vapor, air, soil and plant all play 
their various roles. Air and vapor, 
for instance, mingle in a puzzling 
way. A cubic meter of dry air at 
10° C. weighs one thousand two hun- 
dred and forty-eight grams, and a 
cubic meter of water vapor at the 
same temperature weighsnine grams. 

Fit them into a cubic meter of space 
and you would expect the combina- 
tion to weigh one thousand two hun-—* 
dred and fifty-seven grams. The 
actual weight of the mixture is one 
thousand two hundred and forty-two 
grams. What happened? Simply 
that there was expansion due to 
increase of pressure. Therefore damp 
air weighs less thanan equal bulk of 
dry air. Other things being equal, 
moist air will rise and dry air will 
settle. Cold, dry air gradually finds ®& 
its way to the ground and we find the —\ 
lowlands cool and the uplands, or 
hillsides, warm. Hilltops as a rule 
have less dew than the valleys, be- ‘% 


The edge of a blade 
of grass, showing 





a little world of water 


of the slow drainage of the cold 
air to the bottom-lands. Actual measure- 
ments by Vinson and Russell, on a slope 
one and a half miles long and five hun- 
dred and eighty feet higher at one end 
than at the other, showed that the tem- 
perature varied with the slope. Our own ob- 
servations have shown that there was 
sometimes a difference of as much as 6° 
in temperature between the ground and 
the air six feet above, the ground 
being the colder. Naturally, then, 
dew begins to form first in the 
coldest level. As a rule, the most 
copious deposit of dew is found 
near the tip end of the blade of 
grass, or on the upper surface of a 
leaf. The under surface of a leaf 
seldom shows dew; like the clouds, 
it intercepts the heat from the earth. 
The accompanying illustrations* 
show micro-photographs of dew- 
drops, made by Mr. O. H. Packer, 
of San Francisco, and the writer. 
Seen under the microscope, the 
seemingly pure crystals show walls 
of dust. Now and then individual 
specks whirl round the equator, 
even as an earth storm sweeps the 
tropics. The velocity changes as the 
globule diminishes. Watching the 
play, one realizes that law is supreme 
here no less than with the stars 
swinging throughspace. Their tread 
is measured and their paths con- 
trolled. So, too, these minute 
wanderers are subject to law in 
their infinitesimal excursions. 


cause 


*So far as known, these are the first ever made. 
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Little Stories 
of the West 


Jim for Baggage 


NLY when we got off the trail and our snow- 
shoes shuffed along in the powdery 
silence of the North, did we miss the rhythmic 


crunch, crunch, crunch of the lower crust. 


white 


He who 
lies awake at night in a storm-swept boat on the 
open sea, listening to the crunching, creaking, rasp- 
ing of the heavy timbers, repeated along still cor- 
ridors, will hear again the sound of the trail of the 
frozen North. When the snow that 
underfoot it is bitter cold. 

Our sledge dogs seemed to know that their journey 


creaks like 


was almost over. They pulled in the traces as 
steadily and untiringly as when they had started, 
nine weeks before. We had lost Peter and Nip and 
Polo-Jones, so, to lighten the load for the others, 
each man carried a pack on his back. 
dinary circumstances the sledge dogs will pull their 


Under or- 


load and tire out their drivers before the day is over, 
and a man will cover forty mites on snowshoes 
against thirty on bare ground. 
say why this is so, but every trapper and miner, 
every sledge driver in the Yukon will testify to it. 


I cannot precisely 


Our route had been down the valley. Since sunup 
we had covered the thirty miles from Alma range, 
and would soon cross the trail that led up onto the 
divide. There was an unfamiliar light in the cold 
leaden 
far away and dim, while those beyond appeared 
momentarily to loom large and very distinct. The 
wind shivered in the sky and on the air came the 


The mountains that were close seemed 





smell of more snow. 
Jim was in front. 
we generally tried to keep him in sight, for he was 


He was not breaking trail, but 


apt to lighten his pack by caching things along the 
trail. 

In a short half-hour we had gotten under the 
mountain where the trail from the divide met ours. 
It was snowing hard. 

“We can’t make no place to-night,” volunteered 
Ed; ‘‘best rig out where we are.” 
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“You'll go nothin’, you'll stay right here,” he bawled 


Jim was usually ready to camp an hour after we 
had started, so I said: “‘All right.” It would be our 
last camp, for to-morrow we would reach the settle- 
ment. We commenced to unstrap the load. 

“I’m sorry,” began Jim. “I’m awful sorry, fellows 

but I thought we’d make to-night or I 
wouldn’t—I wouldn’t have cached the blankets.” 

“Cached what ?”? shouted Ed. 

“The blankets,” faltered Jim. 

We looked at each other. 
him that he couldn’t speak. 

“Where did you cache them, Jim?” I asked. 
Ill go 


“You'll go nothin’, you'll 


town 


I:d’s ire so mastered 


‘Back where the harness broke. 

Ed found his voice. 
stay right here,” he bawled. 

Id and I started back. If we didn’t find the 
blankets we would be in a serious plight, and yet it 
amused me to watch Ed’s face. I watched it for ten 
minutes before he spoke. 

“What in God’s creation is the matter with that 
cuss ?” 

“T guess he’s in love,” said I. 

“T reckon,” rejoined Ed. 

Perhaps there was some truth about his being in 
At the settlement Jim had met an Indian 
maiden; he gave her trinkets, but I think it was love 
that Nurita gave in return. 


love. 


We went on for three-fourths of a mile. 

“‘Jim’s a damn fool,” blurted Ed. 

When Ed _ wanted to be loyal to Jim he made 
similar remarks. 

“‘He’s lazy as time,”’ I admitted. 

“T mean about Nurita,’”’ continued Ed; ‘the isn’t 
going to marry the girl any more than you are.” 
“Of cours@not.” 

There was another space of silence. 
’ confided Ed, ‘‘and 
her old man kicked me clean out.’ 

“What's that got to do with it?” i iaughed. 


“T made love to a girl once,’ 
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“Nothin’,” said Ed, “only she warn’t no Indian 
maid. They was a few aunts and cousins, but 
they’s dif’rent from a whole tribe what gets mad all 
to once, same as a machine, and Jim ain’t used to 
diggin’ out on the quick; he ain’t used to the trail— 
he’s soft as a pie.” 

“You’re joking, aren’t you?” 

“No,” he said emphatically, “I ain’t, and they 
won’t be jokin’ either. They’ve got the ways of the 
wilderness, them Indians.” 

I fancy Ed meant that they were not used to the 
white man’s civilization. It hadn’t been so very 
long back that Ed used to encourage our companion 
over rough places by calling: “Come on, Jim, got to 
hurry up, Nurita will be waiting for you,” or some 
suchremark. Lately he had resorted to other meth- 
ods, and yet I knew he had not forgotten the girl. 

“Well, Jim’s not serious so I guess it won’t amount 
to much,” I ventured. 

“It won’t if Nurita 
ain’t in love with him, 
but if-she is, and I cal- 
late that’s what—well, 


I know these Indians; 
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has been disturbed on her nest, at once loath to 
leave and afraid to tarry. It was late; the sun had 
been glistening on the cold snow plains for an 
hour, but Ed said that we would take it easy that 
day. As usual, we made three piles of things that 
were not to go on the sledge. The dogs were put 
in the traces, the buckles strapped, and the sledge 
moved out. By noon we had covered but a scant 
ten miles when we halted for lunch. I built up 
a good fire, while Ed sliced bacon. A careful 
search failed to discover the coffee-pot. Ed looked 
at Jim, we knew it had been in his pack. 

“T’m awful sorry, fellows—I didn’t think we’d 
stop—I cached it four miles back.” And he ducked 
out of Ed’s reach. 

But this time Ed laughed. We had gotten used 
to Jim’s caching things. I think he began the day 
we started, though it was several days before we 
noticed it. It is hard 
to keep track of every- 
thing on the trail, and 
we weren’t used to Jim. 

When a man expects 
to come out over the 





they don’t have none 
too much to think 
about, but they love 
and hate worse than a 
white, and they show 
their respects collective.” 

I whistled. 

“Yes, sir; and when 
Nurita give him her 
little silver cross with the 
sign of her tribe, it sort 
of clinched things,” he 
added solemnly. 

“Hello, here’s the 
place!” And, as if by 
instinct, Ed went directly 
to the spot where Jim 
had made his cache. 
The snow had drifted 
deep, but we burrowed 
down, divided the pack 
and in two minutes were retracing our steps. 

Oddly enough, on our return Jim had the camp 
in readiness, or as nearly so as he could get it. Ed 
began to feel better about him. Jim wasn’t worth 
his salt on the trail, but he was so ridiculously 
comical in camp that we could afford to carry him 
for baggage. 

“T tell you, fellows,” began Jim, “I’ve worked 
awful hard.” 

He had done pretty well with the camp, but a 
man is apt to work hard if it will keep him from 
freezing up. We observed, however, that his ef- 
forts ceased from that moment, but he told us 
yarns as long as we would listen. Then we turned 
in, happy in the thought that only fifteen miles 
of the long trail remained for the morrow. 

Breakfast was steaming when we pulled the 
blankets off Jim. He blinked an eye, then scram- 
bled out in a lively manner, like an old hen who 


“Fellows,” he said, “I’ve got 





to go back after that coffee-pot” 


same trail that he goes 
in there is some excuse 
for caching such articles 
as may be dispensed 
with. But Jim cached 
things promiscuously all 
the way along. He ex- 
pected to find them 
again, but he never did. 
If we took side trips, 
without the dogs, he 
cached things just the 
same, and at night there 
came always the inevi- 
table question and an- 
swer: ‘‘Where is the 
salt 2”? or “Who has the 
bacon ?”” and “I’m aw- 
ful sorry, but I cached 
it six miles back.” 
There was no further 
explanation. We remained a longtime after ournoon 
meal was over. Ed seemed to have some reason 
for delaying the start. Suddenly Jim grew serious. 
When he did anything so unusual it riveted our 
attention. 

“Fellows,” he said, “I’ve got to go back after 
that coffee-pot.” 

“TI guess not,” resolved Ed. 

Jim was insistent. “I’ve got to go,” he asserted. 

“Why?” I asked. “We don’t want it now.” 

He turned his pocket inside out. “I’ve got a 
hole in my pocket, and the little silver cross that 
Nurita gave me wasn’t safe, so I put it in the coffee- 
pot and forgot,” explained Jim. 

He got up and started back on the trail. 

Ed rounded him up as he would a young calf; 
pointed his index-finger down the trail and tilted 
his snowshoe at an unpleasant angle toward Jim’s 
rear, 
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We ran into the settle- 
ment about an hour after 
sundown. Edhurried Jim 
into the 
the hotel, and persuaded 


back door of 


him that he ought to 
shave and change his 
clothes before Nurita 


might see him. .Then we 
went reconnoiter. 

A number of Indians 
were stalking in the street 
before the trading post. 
They were out 


out to 


decked 
most gorgeously. 

“They do that before 
a ceremony,” explained 
Ed. 

We walked in among 
them, that they might see that we were alone. 
Presently two figures glided before us. They were 
Nurita, beautiful, eager, trembling, and her proud 
father, who was the chief. When he spoke his 
glance penetrated far beyond the night. 

“We wait,” he said, “where young man go on 
trail with you?” 

“What man?” snapped Ed. 

“Man what marry my Nurita,’”’ flashed the chief. 

The girl looked at me: “Jim, your friend,’’ she 
smiled. 

“Where he is?’’ echoed her father. 

A score of red men had gathered around us. I 
held my breath. Ed drew himself up to his full 
height, his voice seemed to choke. 

“My brother,’ he said, “knows the ways of 
the trail. It has been a long trip—a hard trip. Jim 
—poor Jim—we left him back by the big divide.” 

When we reached our room in the hotel, we found 
Ed shot the bolt 


2”? 


Jim about ready to saunter out. 
on the door. 

“Jim,” he said solemnly, “there’s just one thing 
you forgot to cache along the trail. 
we'll have to cache it for you, and mighty quick— 
and that’s yourself.” 

Then he told us what those same Indians had 
once done to a poor devil who had meant only a 
harmless flirtation, like Jim. It made my hair 
stand on end. There are strange customs among 
some of the North tribes. 

That night at twelve+three lone figures moved 
south on the great 
snow plains. Far to 
the north,adim glow -———=. 
still lingered on the saelers = 
horizon. The Scatch- “| 
aye tribe had watched = 
long before the fu- 
neral pyre of the 
missing bridegroom. 

Swiftly, steadily, si- 
lently we moved 
southward. The 
snow creaked under- 
foot; the northern 


I reckon, now, 





Enjoying the music of the band 
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lights were still and only 
the starlight fell around us. 
KENSETT ROSSITER. 
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Sacramento Slim 


HE Tonopah stage 
rolled up to the rail- 
way platform at Sodaville 
and _ half-a-dozen weary, 
dusty passengers alighted. 
The citizens of Sodaville 
gathered quickly to view 
the arrivals and to inter- 
view them regarding the 
latest strike in Tonopah. 
Last all of toalight from 
the stagecoach was a tall 
thin-legged individual who wore a narrow brimmed 
hat of the dicebox variety, black cutaway coat, 
red vest and greenish trousers. He would have ex- 
cited attention anywhere. Interest increased as the 
stage driver handed down a bass-drum, a snare- 
drum, a violin, a guitar and five or six boxes evi- 
dently containing musical instruments, and finally a 
little telescope valise. Quickly the instruments 
were prepared for business and for thirty minutes 
passengers and townspeople enjoyed, with various 
degrees of enjoyment, the music of the band operated 
“Sacramento Slim.” 
The audience having attained satisfactory pro- 
portions, Slim passed his hat and increased his bank 
account several dollars. Removing his coat, he 
hung it carefully on a nearby post, rolled up the 
sleeves of his pink shirt, borrowed a bucket from the 
storekeeper and prepared to do his laundry work 
which had been delayed owing to a strenuous two 
weeks’ engagement in Bal Crower’s Saloon in Ton- 
opah and the further fact that water cost five cents 
a gallon at the mines. Opening the valise, he ex- 
tracted a couple of suits of striped underwear, sev- 
eral pairs of variegated socks and two pink cotton 
shirts, alsoa cake of soap. Industriously he worked 
for fifteen minutes undisturbed by the deeply inter- 
ested spectators. 
Hardly had the washing been hung on the fence 
when the smoke of the northbound was seen. Amid 


by 


the rush of the passengers Slim gets his various 
music-boxes 


aboard the train, the conductor’s 
“Board!” is heard 
and the wheels begin 
toturn. Slim is still 
the center of attrac- 
tionas beginning with 
striped underwear 
and concluding with 
pink shirts, he gath- 
ers his wet laundry 
on his arm and 
catches the rear plat- 
form. 

Slim finds that we 
wiil stop ten minutes 


Slim hung his washing on the fence 


‘ 
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at the water tank. As 
the train slows down 
he drops to the ground 
and decorates the wire 
fence with his kaleido- 
scopic apparel. At the 
sound of “Board!” he 
repeats the gathering 
process. 

“Wabuska!” calls 
the brakeman, ‘‘twenty 
minutes for dinner.” 
Now is Slim’sgolden opportunity, and asthe passen- 
gers rush for the dining-room Slim is distributing 
his “finery” along the fence. He lights his pipe and 
complacently paces to and fro. 
bright sunand dry atmosphere have done their work 
and Slim joins the passengers as the train pulls out, 
triumphantly bearing in his arms his rainbow ward- 
robe, now thoroughly dried. ARTHUR HIcks. 
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Jack’s Acquaintance with Geary 


O I know Geary ?” inquired old Jack Petch in 
response to my query as to whether or not he 
was acquainted withthe present sheriff-elect of Silver 
Fir county. 


“Do I know Geary? 
reckon I do. The first time I 
met him was—let me see—it 
was in the summer of ’72. I 
had a string team and was 
a-haulin’ ore from the Richmon’ 
on Ruby Hill to the smelter in 
Eureka. I had some kind of an 
Italian or something like that 
for a swamper—he couldn’t 
speak a word of English, just 
made signs like a dummy. 

“Well, he was a-settin’ back on 
the trail wagons. We had just 
come down the big grade and he 
had been a-breakin’ for all was in him when I hap- 
pened to look back. Idon’t know what made me look 
back, but I did, and there was my swamper a-jumpin’ 
up and down, a-makin’ signs and pointin’ over to- 
ward the feed corrals where they fed transient teams 
and let out horses and one thing and another. I 
thought furst that he must a-hurt his fingers or some- 
thin’, but he kept a-dancin’ and pointin’ and then I 
seed what was yp. 

“There was one feller with his legs tied together 
afd his hands tied behind his back and a rope 
around his neck that was run through a block-and- 
tackle; and another feller, on the other end of the 
rope, a-pullin’ for dear life. Not seein’ any com- 
mittee around, I thought maybe this here party was 
a-committin’ murder or somethin’ like that. So I 
stopped my team and went over to look on—‘What 
you a-doin’,’saysI. Iseed right away I didn’t know 
neither one of the principals in the program, so I 
says again, ‘What you doin’ with that there feller?’ 

“My name’s Geary,’ says the man a-pullin’ on 


Well, {I just 





He was settin’ back on the trail wagon 


The gentle breeze. . 
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the rope—he was all 
out of wind froma-pull- 
in’ so hard and steady 
—‘my name’s Geary,’ 
he says, ‘and I run this 


corral here and I’m 
hangin’ this feller 


some,’ says he, and all 
the time he was a-doin’ 
his best to keep the 
party’s feet from a- 
touchin’ the ground. 

“What you a-doin’ that for?’ saysI. ‘Who'd he 
kill ?’ 

““ ‘Nobody,’ says Geary. 

“What did he do, then?’ says I again—I could 
see he didn’t want to talk but I wanted to find out. 

“« “Fe was a-goin’ to steal my hoss, only I ketched 
him at it. I keep a livery here, and this feller rented 
a hoss o’ me yesterday and said he wanted to drive 
to Rainbow cafion. I thought he acted suspicious 
like and I watched him, After he got out on the 
road a few miles he steered plumb off toward Pinto 
creek, and then I knowed he wasa-tryin’ toget away 
with my rig. So I saddled up and ketched him 
and brung him back. He argued that he didn’t 
know the road and was mixed in his directions, and 
soon, But I had a hard run to ketch him and I 
ain’t a-goin’ to work like that for nuthin’, so you get 
out of my way and let me proceed with my duty, fer 
I’ve a lot of hos’es to feed and it’s a-gettin’ late.’ 

“The individual with the rope around him—espe- 
cially since a good portion of it was about his neck— 
couldn’t say much, ’cause he nearly choked to death. 
But he looked to me like a good sort, so I says to 
Geary, ‘I am a-thinkin’ this here chap was goin’ 
astray and not plannin’ to steal your horse none at 
all, so you let go that rope and turn him loose.’ 

“Geary lookedat meand the guns I was a-packin’ 
and although he hated to give in he slacked off’n the 
rope. 

“‘Now,’ I says to the stranger—after he got the 
ropes off his legs and hands and things—‘here’s 
two-bits, you go over to the Winchester saloon, over 
there, and buy a drink to celebrate your second time 
on earth; then you get out of here.’” 

“Didn’t that make Geary an 
enemy of yours?” I asked. 

“No,” said Jack, “he was some 
riled at the time, but me andhim’s 
the best of friends ever sense. 
The next trip back with my team 
I asked him, ‘Is the feller still in 
town ?’ 

““ “No,’ says Geary, with a look 
that meant a 
whole lot, ‘but he 
would have been 
if it hadn’t been 
for you.’ ” 

CHARLES (PETE) <* 
BARNUM. 










**My name’s Geary,” 
says the man a- 
pullin’ on the rope 
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Little Jimmy, at the Zoo, : 
- Fell. the Inions’* Den*“into. 
. Mother ¢ried “° “Oh: ‘Goodness me! 
Thats the last well see of Jim.” 
Ridge! "said Father. **Can’t, you see” 
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Oats as far as the eye can see; harvesting near Idaho Falls 


Riches of An Inland Empire 


Idaho Falls, Surrounded by Fertile Lands and Productive Mines, is Growing 


in Population and Prestige 


eBy Joun Scotr Mitts 


ASING his conclusion upon the wonderful 

fertility of the soil, the climatic conditions and 
the advantages which result from scientific irri- 
gation, Professor P. G. Holden, gf Ames Univer- 
sity, Iowa, made the statement that one acre of 
irrigated land in the upper Snake river valley, Idaho, 
is equal to four acres of the best soil of the Missis- 
sippi valley. * While this is a broad assertion, it is 
borne out fully by comparison between the prod- 


ucts of the sections in question. The yield of the 
irrigated area in the Snake river valley is almost 
beyond belief. In fact it is difficult to treat the 
matter justly without seeming to exaggerate. In 
only a few instances, if at all, has the soil been put 
to a severe test and the results attained are but such 
as may be had by any farmer using average care. 

The staple crops in the vicinity of Idaho Falls 
at this time are wheat, oats, barley, alfalfa, clover, 
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Development 


Section Prosperity at Idaho Falls 


sugar-beets and potatoes. A greater variety of 
products is raised successfully, but not in every 
instance to a commercial extent. Orchard culture 
is just beginning to be given the attention it de- 
serves and apples are now being grown for export 
purposes. Results question that 
apple and prune culture will soon be entitled to 
rank among the profitable industries of this section. 
This will have a tendency to enhance the price of 
irrigated lands. 

Under average conditions the farmer can expect 
a yield of thirty-five to forty bushels of wheat to 
the acre; many fields run as high as fifty bushels 
and yields of seventy bushels on considerable areas 
are not infrequent. A yield of thirty-five bushels 
to the acre is excellent, when it is taken into con- 
sideration that the average, throughout the United 
States, is less than ten bushels, and in some states, 
devoted chiefly to wheat-growing, an average of 
fifteen bushels is considered high. ‘The year-book 
for 1908, issued by the Department of Agriculture 
at Washington, places Idaho at the head of all 
wheat-producing states. The quality of the grain 
is excellent. 

Oats is a favorite crop with the farmer, on ac- 
count of the heavy yield and the superior quality. 
One hundred bushels to the acre are not uncommon 
and one hundred and twenty-five bushels are often 
produced. A conservative average is seventy bushels 
an acre, weighing forty-four pounds a bushel. 

Barley is a good producer. Malting barley is 
grown for export and for the local trade. It has 
proved valuable for fattening hogs. 

Another staple crop is alfalfa. The soil is adapted 
to its growth and the yield for two cuttings is from 
four to six tons to the acre. It is fed here, as else- 
where, to dairy cows, and to cattle and hogs be- 
ing fattened for the market. Horses are enabled to 
do heavy work on this feed with very little grain 
ration additional. ‘Thousands of cattle and sheep 
which graze on the surrounding ranges during 
open weather are wintered in the valley, this hay 
being the principal feed. Alfalfa mills purchase 
large quantities. 

The valley is a natural home of red clover. One 
of the largest farm sales ever made here was a 
red clover transaction. The buyer, a typical Mis- 
souri farmer, believed that no other section pro- 
duced clover equal to that grown in the river bottom- 
lands of his native state, but was compelled to ack- 
nowledge his error when he saw the Snake river 
product. Idaho holds the world’s record for the 
production of red clover seed—fifteen and three- 
fifths bushels to the acre. While this is far above 
the average, from five to eight bushels may be 
depended upon. 

Idaho potatoes are revenue producers. Of all 
the products of the great valley, taking into con- 
sideration every feature of labor and investment, 
the potato can be classed among the first, if not 
the first, as a paying crop. Even a half-hearted 
effort at cultivation will bring a vield of two hundred 
bushels to the acre. A number of instances are 
on record of five hundred bushels and small tracts 


show beyond 
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carefully cultivated have produced the immense 
total of seven hundred bushels to the acre. 

Three great sugar-factories are situated in the 
upper Snake river valley. The largest beet-sugar 
factory in the world, built at a cost of over one 
million dollars, handles the output of the beet ter- 
ritory contiguous to Idaho Falls. Surrounding 
this great plant are seven thousand acres of rich 
soil largely devoted to beet culture. 

The products which have been mentioned cover 
the principal crop productions of the valley, though 
they by no means include the crop possibilities. 
As stated, apple culture from a commercial stand- 
point is just beginning. So successful have been 
the experimental results that hundreds of acres 
are now being set to-orchards. The past season 
witnessed an apple failure in many districts, but 
here the production was unusually heavy. The 
orchardist received good returns. One man sold 
from three acres of trees $2,000 worth of apples. 
Farmers are awakening to the fact that lands set 
to orchards are the lands which in the future are 
to demand the greatest increase in value. Plums 
and prunes are great producers and yield hand- 
some incomes, but it is the Idaho winter apple that 
is making name and fame for this section. 

Red raspberries excel any other small production. 
The yield is astonishing and the quality unsurpassed. 
If given attention, better cash returns an acre can 
be secured from this than any other one crop. 
Other berries are grown extensively, many fine 
strawberry beds now being cultivated. 

Every variety of vegetable is grown. Nothing 
that is natural to this latitude fails to yield largely. 
Intensive farming and gardening, however, are in 
their infancy. 

While stock-raising was at one time the primary 
pursuit, to-day it occupies a secondary position. 
The unlimited range herd is no more, but in its 
place are the smaller herds of higher grade and 
better money-making stock. The great free range 
of the mountains and the vast forest reserves pro- 
vide abundant pasture for the grazing of cattle 
and sheep the greater part of the year. The beet 
pulp of the sugar-factories and the alfalfa hay fur- 
nish adequate winter feed and enable the stockmen 
to put their stock on the market at a good profit. 
Native cattle have been bred up until they are now 
equal to the best strains of the middle West. 

Sheep-raising and wool-growing are among the 
principal assets of this region. As an indication 
of quality it may be mentioned that Idaho mutton 
sheep have recently tapped the Chicago and Kansas 
city markets. Idaho Falls is a wool center. One 
million pounds of high-grade wool have been sold 
in one day to eastern buyers. 

Dairying is one of the additional features of 
commerce in this section, to which conditions are 
especially adapted. Fine breeds of cattle are being 
introduced, among them being registered Jerseys, 
Ayrshires and Holsteins. One of the largest cream- 
eries in the northwest is located at Idaho Falls 
and provides a ready cash market at a good price 
for all the butter-fat produced. 
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Hog-raising, now a source of profit, is destined 

The climate 

The 


prepared for market at less than 


to become an important industry. 


is suitable and there is an abundance of feed. 
animals may be 
the cost attached to fattening in the corn states. 
There is demand at Portland and Seattle at good 
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prices for all that can be raised here. 


There is*vet a FOC xd deal of the old-time westerner 
feels that 
1e time to devote to small things which 


ibout the farmer of this section. He 


he has not t 





require his personal attention, but is more inclined 
to grow beets, grain and hay and to buy his vege- 


tables, 


fruits, and even butter and eggs, from his 
grocer, as did his predecessor, who, with a thousand 
range, went without butter 


table. 


or more cows on the 


often and used canned milk on his 


\nd yet, five acres of carefully cultivated upper 


very 
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Snake river valley soil will support an ordinary 
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Riches of An Inland Empire Section 


fields, the orchards—all present fruitful fields for 
the industrious little worker. An Idaho Falls man, 
some years ago, recognizing the possibility of this 
business as a revenue producer, engaged in bee- 
keeping as a side-line to his regular business—that 
So profitable did it become that he 
and 


of a jeweler. 
abandoned his former vocation devotes his 
time exclusively to his hundreds of stands of bees. 
His shipments in 1909 amounted to forty-four tons 
of extracted honey, and this from an investment 
hundred dollars. The apiarists of this 
having an association 
markets and 


of a few 
region are well organized, 
through which they secure the best 
through which they also purchase their supplies in 
carload lots. 

Tributary to the upper Snake river valley is one 
of the greatest undeveloped sections in the West. It 
is bounded on the east by the great benches and 

















in comfort, producing all they will con- 





( The soil may 
be said to be as yet an untried quantity, forthe reason 
that it has never been afforded the opportunity 
of showing what it is really capable of producing. 
While at 

the side-lines 


present agriculture is the great industry, 
and by-products, all the general 
result of agriculture, are essential features in the 
growth and development of a country. In 
sections of the middle West the value of the poultry 
products exceeds the combined value of grain and 
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some 


cattle. Such might become the case in this section. 
The field is open. 

Bee-culture is time 
attention of a number of men. There is nothing else 
that will produce more with so little outlay of time 
and money as the bee. The thousands of acres 
of alfalfa, with its fragrant blossom, the clover 


claiming the entire and 


city of Idaho Falls 


foothills which are devoted to sheep and cattle graz- 
ing and to dry farming. The latter is increasing 
in importance and is destined to become a great 
feature in western growth and development. Al- 
ready the broad, level stretches on the crest of the 
hills are occupied by farmers who have homesteaded 
the land and are making it yield a good income. 
This great country, stretching for hundreds of miles, 
is all tributary to Idaho Falls. To the west is an 
equally extensive tract of country which in the past 
has been used for range, but which is now being 
rapidly converted into dry farms. Beyond this lies 
the mountain ranges, sixty miles away, with their 
great store of mineral wealth practically untouched, 
but developed sufficiently to demonstrate that they 
are rich in minerals. This great commercial region 
is yet to come on the market and within the next 
decade will provide homes for thousands, and all 
of it will be within the trade territory of Idaho Falls. 














A field of flourishing alfalfa near Rupert 


The Man With the Plow 


Some of the Things that He is Doing at Rupert, Idaho, the Center of 
Eighty Thousand Irrigated Acres 


By Joun Scott MILLs 


EACE hath her victories no less renowned than 

war, and civilization took a mighty forward 
stride when men began to turn their swords into 
plowshares and their spears into pruning-hooks. 
Land is the basis of all wealth. Incredible as it 
may seem the period when it will be impossible to 
get public land is fast approaching. 

There are many splendid opportunities now 
offered at Rupert, Idaho, to secure homesteads, 
or the equivalent, opportunities which may never 
again be duplicated under as favorable conditions. 
The railroads are already there, the country is 
opened, the privations of pioneer life are largely 
overcome. First and foremost among reclama- 
tion projects taking water from the Snake river 
is the Minidoka tract. Eighty-two thousand acres 
were placed under gravity water canals a little 
over three years ago. Water is distributed through- 
out the district on either side of the river by one 
hundred and fifty miles of main canals. Laterals, 
aggregating in all four hundred and fifty miles, 
reach every 4o-acre tract of land. All of this land 
was homesteaded previous to the irrigation system. 

Rupert is in the center of this great tract and 
while there is no more land ‘open to homestead 
entry, tracts varying in size may be acquired in 
ways that are more attractive than in making entry 
on a piece of raw land remote from one of the irri- 
gation projects. It is a good proposition to buy 
the improvements of a homesteader or a subdi- 
vision of his tract, already well started on the way 
to cultivation. Purchases may be made as follows: 

Homesteads, entirely or in part, which for one 
reason or another the entrymen find it desir- 
able to dispose of. The government sanctions 
the sale of such relinquishments. 


Lands in fine locations adjacent to Rupert may 
now be obtained from entrymen who have recently 
proved up and secured final receipt. No further 
residence is required to secure patent. This does 
not issue, however, until the water right is paid up. 
Some of these are paid in full, but in most cases the 
settlers take the ten years’ time allowed, without 
interest, to pay for the water. 

Fractional portions of deeded land are to be had 
from settlers who have more than they can handle. 
Usually the land is fenced and part of it bearing 
alfalfa or planted to potatoes or set out to young 
orchards. More and more the settlers are turning 
attention to operations with orchards, vegetables, 
bees, dairy herds, etc., and, having secured their 
land by residing five years upon it, they see an 
excellent advantage in disposing of a portion of it— 
usually forty acres. Settlers on the units of eighty 
acres who have not proved up may dispose of not 
less than forty acres. In every case the purchaser 
assumes his proportion of the water charge. 

School land is still to be obtained, through the 
state land board. These tracts must be purchased 
outright and are appraised at from $25 to $40 an 
acre, one-tenth being a down payment and the 
balance in eighteen annual instalments with in- 
terest at six per cent. To these prices must be 
added the price of water, which is obtainable under 
the same terms and conditions as government home- 
stead land. 

It stands to reason that the government would 
not have engaged in the expenditure of two million 
dollars to water the lands of this tract, unless it 
had been proved beyond question that the soil was 
of the finest and of the highest type for agricul- 
tural production. The aim and end of the huge 
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176 The Man With the Plow Section 


irrigation project was to induce settlers to mal 


is< 






homes upon this land. 
What will grow ? 
The soil is adapted to the raising of alfalfa, po- 
tatoes, beets and other root crops, melons, straw- 
berries, asparagus and every kind of garden-truc] 





It is from ten to forty feet deep. It is a warm, 
easy soil, and owing to this, will certainly develop 
into a great potato section. Results already at- 
tained show that one acre is capable of producing 
six hundred bushels of potatoes. Oats here have 
averaged forty pounds to the bushel, and as high 
a yield as one hundred and twenty bushels to an 
acre, one hundred and seven bushels of barley and 


seventy bushels of wheat, is not un- 


common 1n 





The tract an elevation of about 4,200 feet, 
practically the same as Grand Junction, Colorado, 
and less than Salt Lake City, both celebrated fruit 
producing sections. This is a well-protected zone, 
and with the mild climatic conditions conducive 


to perfec ting plant life, is destined to become one 
The small 
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app 


of the great apple producing sections. Tl 
fruits without exception do About a 
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thousand acres of orchards, chi e, have 





been started here. Owin long growing 





season, trees make a growth in three vears that 
is equal to a five years’ growth in Iowa. Grain 
may be planted any time from March to June with 
the certainty of maturing a crop. Practically any- 
thing in the annual p l it 


ant line can 
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lays from time of sowing. 





About thirty thousand acres of land in the im- 
mediate vicinity and east of Rupert is subirrigated 
The remarkable crops this method of irrigation 
vields attest the value of the method. The Mini- 
doka tract is indeed fortunate to have so large 
an area susceptible to subirrigation. On such 


lands one acre produced the past season six hundred 


and eighty bushels of potatoes, and corn of the 
yellow dent and white-flint varieties grew from 
eight to twelve feet and had fine ears, although the 
claim is not made that this is a corn country. 

This protected inter-mountain area is especially 
favored by the elements. There are only—and 
rarely—zero days in the two to three months of 
winter. The climate is mild here, especially to the 
easterner, because the dryness of the atmosphere 
eliminates that disagreeable and distressing sting 
of frosty air. Blizzards never invade this section 
and usually slight shelter will do for stock. There 
is no humidity in the summer months, and though 
the wind blows, there are no destructive storms. 
Between May and November there is almost 
continuous sunshine. 

Many people want to know about stock-raising 
here. The farm units are too small for raising 
cattle unless it be on those farms lying near the 
outside of the tract, where free range can be had. 

There is a fine field for apiaries. Several things 
combine to make bee-culture both safe and _prof- 
itable. Poultry should also be made to pay, the 
preponderance of sunny weather and the ab- 
sence of dew being in favor of the person who raises 
turkeys or chickens. 

Rupert is an incorporated village with a popu- 
lation somewhat in excess of five hundred. While 
it is situated on a branch railroad its train service 
is good; it is only a short distance from the main 
line and there is a new line commencing at Rupert 
and running west to Bliss. In addition to this 
road, which will practically put it on the main line 
of the Oregon Short Line, there is very good pros- 
pect that the line to be built from Salt Lake through 
Raft river valley will connect at Rupert, and this 
would likely result in Rupert’s being made a di- 
vision point on the shortest Salt Lake to Portland 
route of the Harriman system. 

















Just a little squash-vine, only 





ity-five fect in diameter—the sort they grow around Rupert, Idaho 














Wheat yields fifty bushels an acre in the Hailey district 


Golden Harvests for Miner and Farmer 


Hailey, Idaho, a Rich Mineral District with Remarkable Resources in Agriculture 
and Room for Thousands of Settlers’ Families 


By Joun Scott MILLs 


N Idaho Argonaut was surprised in his haunts 

one day in the ’60’s by a prospector, who 
struck his camp near by. The day following, the 
gold-seeker paid a friendly call on his neighbor 
and found him packing his traps. ‘Goin’ to 
move?” asked the newcomer. ‘‘Yes,’”’? was the 
response. ‘This country’s settlin’ up too darned 
fast fer me. You’re the second white man I’ve 
seen round here durin’ the last year.” 

Idaho was first invaded by men in search of 
gold. Trappers were there, it is true, but they 
gave no thought to aught save the animals whose 
fur was of value. They did not look for mineral- 
bearing rock in the mountains and passed unheeded 
the placers of gulch and creek bottom. Their 
mission was not to carve out a fortune aside from 
that gained by their prowess with the rifle or their 
cunning in placing the trap. 

The prospector who found his efforts rewarded 
next turned his attention to a mill site and a town 
site. The moment his find turned out to be a mine, 
he saw visions of a stamp-mill near a large city. 
And so a “city” was located. It would not ne- 
cessitate the presence of a large force of census 
enumerators for a great length of time to get all 


the data needed, and the skyscraper was conspicu- 
ous by its absence. Nevertheless it was a “city.” 

In these pioneers the sense of the artistic was 
highly developed and the cities of their founding 
invariably possess many attractions. This is 
especially true of the location of Hailey. In the 
spring of 1881, following the discovery of rich gold, 
silver and lead-mines on Wood river, there was a 
rush of miners, merchants, landseekers and fortune- 
hunters and a town site was laid out on the banks 
of the big Wood river. The towering mountains 
keep watch and ward over a picturesque little city, 
whose broad streets are bordered with trees, through 
which course purling rivulets, refreshing vegetation, 
purifying the atmosphere and adding beauty to 
a spot already endowed by natures charm. A 
prosperous community of 2,000 or more make up 
the population. There are up-to-date business 
houses, schools, churches and pretty homes. This 
is the supply point for a region rich in varied re- 
sources and must inevitably grow into a large city 

The Hailey district has added largely to the 
mineral output of Idaho and has produced over 
$25,000,000 in gold, silver and lead. Mining en- 
gineers say the rich mineral belt has been barely 
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of the prospector. It is 
amps that produce silver, 





zinc, lead, gold and copper. The district ship- 


reach hundreds of tons monthly, the high- 





grade ones netting the owners $1oo aton. Mills 
large returns. 





ration are \ I 
discovery of the rich veins led to the foun- 








dation of Hailey. The mines have paid well in 
the past, are large producers to-day and the out- 
put hereafter will be greater. But this pioneer 
community of southern Idaho is not dependent 
one upon the mining industry. While this is 
to-day regarded as the most enduring commercial 
asset, which alone will tend to make Hailey pros- 
perous, it has other inviting resources. Blaine 
county, of which Hailey is the county-seat, accord- 
ing to the latest reports from the land-office, has 
764 acres of unappropriated surveyed govern- 
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softer grain of that region. Six tons of alfalfa 
intwocuttings have frequently been secured. Colonel 
Sharp, for nine years registrar of the Hailey land- 
office, says: “I can say, without fear of contra- 
diction, that these lands in the district tributary 
to the city will produce more grain, hay and fruits 
than any other land in the western country.” The 
area to which he refers embraces about 50,009 acres 
of bottom-lands that sell, with improvements, at 
prices ranging from $25 to $100 an acre, together 
with water rights sufficient for all necessary irri- 
gation. The bulk of these lands has been held 
many years by the original settlers, who are now 
willing to cut their holdings into small tracts and 
dispose of them to persons who desire to engage 
in intensive farming. 

Fruit farming will become a profitable industry 
and the openings in this line are especially inviting 














The Minnie Moore mill, near Hailey, Idaho 


ment lands and 1,950,389 acres of unappropriated 
unsurveved government lands. This means that 
there is still room in the county for thousands of 
settlers’ families, on lands as valuable as those in 
many other sections now being sold for as high as 
$30 an acre. There are lands where water rights 
can be freely secured that will soon make them 
worth $100 or more an acre. 

The soil is a dark sandy loam mixed with vol- 
canic ash, over a light clay subsoil. On irrigated 
lands enormous crops of alfalfa and timothy are 
produced. Yields of 80 bushels of oats, go bushels 
of barley and 50 bushels of wheat an acre are 
common. One field of 100 acres averaged 100 
bushels of oats an acre. The grain bears a full 
kernel, weighing 42 pounds to the bushel. The 
wheat is extra hard and commands high prices. 
Much of it is shipped to California to mix with the 


at this time. One orchard at Hailey, of eight acres, 
with but little care, clears $1,500 an acre for the 
owner. It is but little more than a home orchard 
and is planted with a variety of fruits. 

No part of the West seems to offer more tempting 
chances for the stock-grower than are found in 
the upper valley of the big Wood river. There 
the stock gets open range all the year and finds 
safe shelter from the winter storms in the tree- 
clad gulches of the foothills, where there is a per- 
petual supply of living water and browsing. Two 
million pounds of wool, 1,700 carloads of sheep and 
150 carloads of cattle were shipped from Hailey 
last vear. 

The valley is one of the ideal places for dairying, 
yet there is not a creamery at Hailey. Those 
farmers whose cows yield an excess of cream, ship 
their product to a distant city. 














They’re Pippins! And Bellflowers, too; Pajaro’s finest 


In Apple Land 


Pajaro Valley, Edenic Home of a Million Apple-Laden Trees, and Another 
Million Coming Into Bearing 


By A. J. WELLS 


‘ x YE went down the Coast Line into the cool 
midsummer air of the little Pajaro valley to 
study the big apple district. We wanted especially 
to find the reason for its success. We found it. It 
is in the quality of the fruit and the productiveness 
of the trees. But what explains the superb quality 
of the Pajaro apple, we will never tell. That secret 
is well guarded. An apple-tree is as noncommittal 
as a politician. These elect orchards are like the 
kingdom of Heaven: their secret “is within.” 
Where is the Pajaro valley? About one hundred 
miles south of San Francisco on the Coast Line of 
the Southern Pacific. It is the gateway to Del 
Monte, Monterey Bay, and Monterey. These are 
six miles west, but shut off by low undulating hills. 
The valley is shut in by hills; is almost round; has 
a chain of small fresh-water lakes; an area of one 
hundred and twenty square miles, and from the 
hill-tops shows a round million of laden apple-trees, 
while nearly as many more are coming on. It is a 
picture of great beauty. 
The Watsonville Apple Annual Association is arranging for 
“An Apple Show Where Apples Grow,” to take place at 
Watsonville, October roth to rsth, this year. These will be 


days of fiesta and display, during which the King of Fruits will 
receive homage in one of the richest provinces of his realm 


The climate is the climate of Del Monte and 
Monterey, modified by distance inland. The apple 
features of the air are the high fogs, the cool gray 
mornings, the trade-winds and the humid atmos- 
phere. These keep down soil evaporation, obviate 
the necessity for irrigation, eliminate danger of sun- 
burn, and insure plump, juicy, crisp fruit. The 
apple grown in this air is alive and vascular. 

An apple soil? Ask the apples. Look at the 
trees. See health in the shining limbs. Note the 
branches drooping gracefully, recalling the words 
of a villainous old English speller: “The mo appelen 
the tree beareth the more sche boweth to the folk.’” 
There is dignity in the laden apple-tree. 

As things go in a new country, this is an old apple 
region. We saw vigorous and robust looking trees 
over fifty years old, the first orchard having been 
planted here in 1853. In the season of 1894-95, 
two hundred and seventy-five cars were shipped 
out. To-day, there are five thousand cars in sight, 
and when the young trees join the ranks of the 
bearers within five years there will be eight thousand 
cars. The gross income of the district from apples 
alone is reckoned at $2,500,000, and ten thousand 
people are supported by the industry. 
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Pajaro a World Market for Apples 
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Propping trees for the 1910 a 


Australia takes them—South Africa takes them— 
Germany buys them at Hamburg, while China, 
Japan, the Philippines, and the Hawaiian Islands 
al! set their teeth in apples from this district. 

Does this wide distribution not speak eloquently 
of the quality of this valley apple? Use is the test— 
demand—the call of people afar, in lands of winter 
and ice. We do not ship across the continent and 
across seas what the world does not want. 

Here is phenomenally productive soil. A single 
tree has produced sixty boxes; forty acres have 
returned a round fifty thousand boxes; two hundred 
and eighty acres in one orchard are believed to aver- 
age twenty boxes to the tree. Many Bellflowers will 
reach forty boxes; Newtown Pippins thirty boxes. 
Given sixty-five trees to the acre, and twenty boxes 
to the tree; sell them on the tree for twenty-five cents 
a box, and you have $3,250 from ten acres. Allow 
that the estimate is too large; reduce it by one-third, 
and you still have an income of more than $2,100 
from your ten acres. In one case thirty-nine acres 
returned in three years $21,000, and this orchard 
was not in full bearing. 

Another orchard of forty-five acres paid its owner 
on the trees, $28,000 for the crop of four years. 
The year 1907 gave him in cash $9,500 and $500 
additional in the way of exchange. A buyer told me 
that he knew one orchard of ten acres, nine only 
being productive, for the crop of which he would 
willingly pay $3,000. Many rent their orchards 
and live on ‘‘Easy street,” receiving a stated sum 
yearly, without the trouble of spraying and culti- 
vating or the worry of marketing. A certain tract 
of fifty acres that has paid $4,000 yearly rental, is 
this year offered $8,000, or $160 an acre rental. 

The business of buying orchards here is based 
upon market conditions and no failure of the crop. 
The buyer goes into an orchard and estimates it in 


pple crop in Pajaro valley 


advance. He buys in the spring—‘“‘in the blossom,” 
as it is called. It is a daring form of purchase and 
nothing makes it safe but immunity from crop 
failures. It is unknown elsewhere. “Figuring on 
the blossom outlook,” it has been said, “would 
break the solidest New York buyer,” if tried in the 
apple districts of that state. Here but a small num- 
ber of orchards are handled by the growers. Nearly 
all are bought in blossom-time, and crop failures 
do not cut any figure. 

There are in the town of Watsonville six thousand 
people, and sixty packing-houses, covering a total 
of twelve and a half acres of ground, and from the 
middle of August to the first of January employing 
about four thousand people. 

The district produces chiefly Bellflowers and 
Newtown Pippins, but the Alexander, Gravenstein, 
Smith’s Cider, the Pearmains, Missouri Pippins and 
a few others are also grown. The Newtown Pippin 
is the best seller, the Bellflower the larger producer, 
owing to the size of the tree. The first named is 
often “‘mealy” elsewhere; here always crisp. Put 
into cold storage in October, it can be marketed 
in perfect condition in June. The Bellflower will 
be taken out usual!, by the first of April. A New 
York dealer says the California apple is “the best 
keeper.”” This was demonstrated at the Centennial 
Exposition in 1876, and at the New Orleans Ex- 
position in 1885, as to mountain apples, while it is 
conceded that for certain apples the coast valleys 
have distinctive advantages. Professor E. J. Wick- 
son, Dean of the Agricultural College at Berkeley, 
said recently that, ‘“The Pajaro valley Bellflower is 
a demonstration that an apple which is notable 
everywhere for being very exacting in its require- 
ments for success, does find in the Watsonville dis- 
trict conditions which bring the fruit to a degree of 
perfection which is rarely if ever attained elsewhere.” 











